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ROWLAND'S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Prevents hair falling off or turning grey, 
cleanses it from scurf and dandriff, and 


glossy. It contains no lead nor mineral 
ingredients, and can also be had in a 
Golden colour, especially suited for fair- 
haired children or persons whose hair 
has become grey. 
10s. 6d. family bottles. Avoid imitations. 
Sold by Chemists. 


ROWLAND'S 
QODONTO 


Is the best, purest, and most fragrant 
preparation for the teeth. Health de- 


| pends in a great measure upon the 
makes it beautifully soft, pliable, and | 


soundness of the teeth and their freedom 
from decay, and all dentists will allow 
that neither washes nor pastes can pos- 
sibly be as efficacious for polishing the 


| teeth and keeping them sound and white 
Sizes, 3s. 6d., 7s., | 


as a pure and non-gritty tooth-powder ; 
such Rowland’s Odonto has always proved 
itself to be. Ask for Rowland’s Odonto 


ABOUT CLARET. 


There has been, during the last few years, a great deal of exaggeration and misconception, mainly 
arising from letters and articles in the Press, by those who are almost entirely ignorant on the 


subject. The 
uced. 
it is true the 


exaggerate the quantity consumed in this country, and understate the quantit; 
y, Paris alone consumes more wine than the whole of Great Britain and 
production of common wine in France has been enormously decreased by the 


land. 


ravages of the phylloxera within the last few years, and as every person in France consumes 


wine, low wines 
of France importing great 
procuring good, pure Frenc 


DINNER WINE ,, 16s. 


ve to be imported to supply the home demand, hence the unusual circumstance 
uantities of common wine. 

wines, ‘except in the very lowest qualities. 
to the large reserves we buy, we have always been able to supply 


GOOD CLARET ......... at 13s. per. doz. | FIN 
FINE HIG 


There never has been any difficulty in 
For ourselves, owing 


=R DINNER WINE at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s. per doz. 
H CLASS 42s 
Bottles included. 


from 42s. upwards ,, 


The more we see of the wines gentlemen buy from dealers from Bordeaux, the more we are 


surprised, as we can give the ordinary 
lower, prices than they pay. 


wines at lower, and the High-Class Wines at very much 


JAMES SMITH AND CoO,, 


9 LORD STREET, LIVERPOOL; 26 MARKET|STREET, MANCHESTER; 
83 HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


A LUXURY TO ALL READERS. 
JOHN CARTERS 
LITERARY 


MACHINE 


For holding a Book or 
writing desk, lamp, meals, 
&c.,inany over an 
easy chair, bed, or sofa. 
PRICES from £1. 1s. 


BATH CHAIRS 30° 


Self-Propelling Chairs, 
4.105. 

Carrying Chairs, 
From $33. 5s. 
Bed Table 


JOHN CARTER, 6a, New Cavendish St., 
Portland Place, London, W.—Only Address. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS (68 PAGES) POST FREE. 


Fifth Year of Publication 
Revised and Enlarged. 


London in 1885. 


Illustrated by 18 Bird’s-eye 
Views of the Principal 
Streets. 


Also its Chief Suburbs and Environs. 


By HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of ‘ Royal Guide to the 
London Charities,” &c. 


LONDON : 
W. H. ALLEN & CO., 
13, Waterloo Place. S.W. 


| Qs. 
iy 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co.’s New Books. 


The Late General Gordon. 


CHARLES GEORGE GORDON: a Sketch. By Recinatp H. Baryzs, 


Vicar of Heavitree, and CHARLES E. Brown, Major R.A. With Facsimile Letter. Crown 
8vo. Is. 


MEMOIRS. By Marx Partison, Late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d 
“ No Oxford man can read this volume without the keenest interest ; no historian of the University but must be thank- 
met for its glimpses which changed the shrine and stronghold and model at once of immovable Conservatism.”—Saturday 
review. 


New Book by Mr. Walter Pater. 


MARIUS, THE EPICUREAN: his Sensations and Ideas. By WatrTer 


PATER, M. A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford, Author of “ The Renaissance: Studies in 
Art and Poetry. ”" 2vols., extra crown 8vo. 21s. 
“A book to read and re-read."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


New Volume of Poems by Mr. Alfred Austin. 
AT THE GATE OF THE CONVENT, and other Poems. By Aurrep 


AusTIN, Author of “Soliloquies in Song,” “ Savonarola,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“In the poem, for instance, that gives its name to the volume, the poet, standing face to face with the Prior of an 
Italian listens to the gentle old man’s It isa a l—those verses hang in the mem 
like some of Mr. Arnold's on kindred subjects. ... A gift so full of grace, he poems inspired by Italy are all g¢ 
and one or two '—The Academy. 


PAPERS ON ART. By Mr. J. Comyns Carr. Extra crown 8vo. 8s. ee 


MELCHIOR : a Poem. By W. G. Wuts, Author of “ Charles 
“ Olivia,” Writer of “ Claudian,” rf Crown 8vo. 9s. 
“It is a pleasure to herald a poem which contains so many elements of strength and beauty.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
The Boyle Lectures, 1884. 


THE SCIENTIFIC OBSTACLES TO CHRISTIAN BELIEF. Being 
the Boyle Lectures for 1884. By G. H. CurTEIs, Canon Residentiary of Lichfield Cathedral, 


Examining Cha — to the Bishop of Lichfield, Professor of New Testament Exegesis in 
King’s College, London. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Twenty-Second Annual Publication (Revised after Official Returns) of 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR BOOK. A Statistical and Historical 


Annual of the States of the Civilised World. For the Year 1885. Edited by J. ScortT 
LTIE. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“Nearly twenty pages are devoted to Egypt, so be bor have a compton st statement of os actual condition of affairs in 
that disturbed country—political, military, fi ie Statesman’s Year-Book for 1885' is more 
trustworthy and valuable than ever.”—Times. 


THE NATURE OF THE FINE ARTS. By H. Parker, M.A., Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


New Part (XX) “’Tis the Last” to Ver. Demy 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Eminent Writers, 


English and Foreign. “a by Sir GEORGE Grove, D.C.L., Director of the Royal Coll 

of Music, &c. Vols. L., IL., and III., eee 2ls.each. Demy 8v0., cloth, with Illustrations 
Music-Type and Woodcat. Also Published in Parts. Parts I. to XIV., XIX., and XX., price 
3s. 6d. each. Parts XV., XVI., price 7s. Parts XVII., XVIIL., price 7s. 


A Medical Novel. 
CHARLEY KINGSTON’S AUNT: a Study of Medical Life and Ex- 


« chariey Kin By PEN OLIVER, F.R.C.S. (Sir Henry Thompson). Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
ley Kingston has one of the most startling experiences ever accorded to a medical student.”—Daily News. 


‘With Numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. Thoroughly Revised. Medium 8vo. 


TEXT BOOK OF GEOLOGY. By Arcumatp F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. (Just ready. 


A New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled “‘ A Ship of 49,” anda 
Reminiscence by 
Mr. ARCHIBALD FORBES, entitled ‘‘ Interviewed by an Emperor.” 


See The English Illustrated Magazine” for APRIL. 
Monthly, profusely Illustrated. Price 6d.; by post, 8d. 


She English Lllustrated Magastue 
DICKENS’S DICTIONARIES. 


New Volumes. 18mo, Is. each, paper covers ; or together, in cloth, 2s. 6d. 


UNIVERSITY OF OXYORD. | UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
In 18mo., paper covers, 1s.; cloth 1s. 6d. each. 
LONDON. | PARIS. | THE THAMES. 


DICKENS’S CONTINENTAL ABC RAILWAY GUIDE. 


Published on the Ist of each Month. 18mo. 1s. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
a 
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“The only art magazine which at all keeps pace with the moving 
current of art.”—Academy. 


Montuiy, One SHILLING. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


The April Part is now on Sale at all Booksellers. 


“Tue Macazine or Art contains a very storehouse of Art. ... Every year 
Tue Macazine or Art more surely justifies its name, both by the quality of its 
illustrations and its letterpress.”"—The Times. 

“The exquisite beauty of the Engravings in THe Magazine or Art, and the 
excellence of the letterpress, should carry the Magazine into every home where 
Art is appreciated.”—Standard. 

“Every sort of fine or decorative art is represented in Tae Macazine or Arr. 
Its literary excellence is certainly not less than its artistic grace.”—Spectator. 

“Tue Macazine or Art contains better literature, it seems to us, than any of 
the other Art periodicals.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Just Published. Price 12s. 
A DIARY OF Two PARLIAMENTS. By Henry W. Lucy. 
THE DISRAELI PARLIAMENT, 1874-1880. 
“ For sustained interest a modern novel is not on the same bookshelf with it.”—Punch. 
CASSELL &£ COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now Ready. Price 10s. 6d. 


AFTER LONDON; or, Wild England. By Ricuarp Jerrerms, 
Author of “The Gamekeeper at Home,” &c. &c. Part I.—‘ The Relapse 
into Barbarism.” Part II.—‘* Wild England.” 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Now Ready. Price 21s. 


THE DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH HISTORY. An Account 
of the Doings of the English Nation at Home and Abroad. Edited by Sipnry 
J. Low, B.A., Lecturer on Modern History, King’s College, London, and F. 8. 
Puuurne, M.A., late Professor of History, Yorkshire College, Leeds. 


“This book will really be a great boon to everyone who makes a study of English history.”— 
The Atheneum 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. 
ITALY: from the Fall of Napoleon I. in 1815 to the Death of Victor 
Emmanuel (of Savoy), First King of United Italy, in 1878. By Joun Wess 
Prosyn. Demy 8vo., cloth. 


“The want supplied by this book is one which must have been felt by many for the last 
fourteen years. . . . Mr. Probyn’s book is a clear, straightforward, well-written narrative of less 
than four hundred pages, ‘a concise account of the chief causes and events which have trans- 
formed Italy from a divided into a united country.’”—Academy. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Now Ready. Price 7s. 6d. 


HUMPHRY SANDWITH. A Memoir compiled from Autobio- 
graphical Notes. By Tuomas Humpnry Warp. 


“ A volume which relates much about Dr. Sandwith’s adventures. ... . We should be glad to 
quote some of the many anecdotes and humorous descriptive passages which make this book 
enjoyable.”—Times. 

Tateresting, graphic, and concise.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 


NOTICE. 


A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giving particulars of nearly One Thou- 
sand Volumes published by Messrs. Cassett & Company, ranging in 
price from Sixpence to Twenty-five Guineas, will be sent on request 
Post Free to any Address. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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COMPLETION OF BURKE’S TUDOR PORTRAITS. 
HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY 
AND THE REFORMATION PERIOD. | S. Husert Burke. Complete 
in Four Vols. Demy 8vo. Price £2 17s. Either Volume sold separately. 
“Time unveils all truth.” 
Extract from a Letter to the Author by Mr, Gladstone :— 
“T have read the work with great interest, and I ey without hesitation to the eulogy passed on it b: the Daily 
Chronicle, as making, as far as I know, a distinct and val 


of a remarkable 
. They are full-length portraits, often so life-like that = placed Beste each other we feel no difficulty in realising 
the relations which Mr. Burke aims at establishing between them.”—Annua 


Register. 
“The greatest charm of these fascinating volumes is in the brightness of the style, for it reads more like a romance 
than a history."—Land and Water. 


“ We heartily wish it a large sale and an extensive circulation.” —The A Signed “‘ Nicholas Pocock.” 
oun This work will excite much interest, obtain many readers, d much extend the acquaintance with the period the 
aul Review. 


igi No honest student of a most memorable period can afford to neglect the aid of Mr. Burke's long and laborious 
researches. He is what is rare—an historian of absolute impartiality.”"—Life. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
IRELAND SIXTY YEARS AGO. Being an Account of a Visit 


made to Ireland in the Year 1821 by His Majesty King George IV. Demy 8vo. 
1s. Post free. 


A TRANSLATION INTO ENGLISH OF THE 
GREAT COMMENTARY UPON THE HOLY SCRIPTURE 
OF CORNELIUS 4 LAPIDE. By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon., 
assisted by various Scholars. Demy 8vo., each Vol. 12s. net. 
Vols. I., I1., and IIL, completing SS. Matthew and Mark's Gospels, now ready. 
St. Luke’s Gospel, One Vol., in the Press. 
St. John’s Gospel, together with a LAPIDE’S COMMENTARY upon ST. 
JOHN’S EPISTLES, Two Vols., Demy 8vo. [Nearly Ready. 


“Mr. Mossman has done his work ‘well, and we heartil wish it the success it deserves."”—Guardian. 

“It is without doubt the best Commentary i in the English 1 —The R 

“It is the most erudite, the richest and the test C 'y on the Holy Scriptures that has ever 
been written, and our best ‘thanks are due to Mr. Mossman for ae given us in clear, terse, and vigorous English the 
invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commentators.”"—Dublin Review. 


THE LIFE OF THE RIGHT REV. SAMUEL SEABURY, 
D.D., First Bishop of Connecticut and of the American Church. By E. E. 
Bearpstey, D.D., President of the General Convention of the American 
Church. Crown ‘Bvo. 6s. Post free. 


“ He has told ina calm and simple style, with much dignity and restraint of panegyric, the story of a great and good 
man whose deeds live after him to remote generations.” —The Litera 


ri 
He was a man who was in advance of his age, to whom the en must always look up how  ofenteation and 
reverent thankfulness, and be grateful also to Dr. Beardsley for this tribute to his memory."—The Gua: 


CHRISTIANITY VERSUS INFIDELITY. 
NOTES ON INGERSOLL. By the Rev. L. A. Lampert, of 
Waterloo, New York. Revised and Reprinted from the 50th Thousand. 
American Edition. Price 2s. 6d. Post free. 


“* By far the ablest antagonist infidelity has met with. Evi ble objection brought b: ll t Christianit 
is complete ately crushed by Lambert ian. i ught by Ingersoll agains! y 


il with pp of this volume, and heartily wish it the extensive circulation in England it 
has had i Rock. 


THE LIFE OF THOMAS FULLER, THE CHURCH HIS- 
TORIAN (1620-1661). By Morris Futter, M. A., Rector of Ryburgh. 2 Vols. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. nett. 

“Asa parish priest, a divine,a man of vast learning, a preacher, a lecturer, a and a patriot, Thomas 

Fuller is equally to be admired. In every one of his many expositions he was a snedal LS n might b be set before the men 

of THIS "—The 


“Tn all his band, and father, as friend and acquaintance, he was as consistent and kindly as 
in his religion and politics. ‘His ‘ite i a poe mney change after some modern biographies recently given to the public” — 


Morni 
ne ha: od had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Fuller before in various provinces of theological learning and research, 
but this his latest work is also the best and most attractive.”—Literary Churchman. 


A CHRONICLE OF THE ENGLISH BENEDICTINE MONKS, 
from the Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the 
Death of James II. Being the Chronological Notes of Dom. Bennett WELDoN, 
O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited, from a Manuscript in the Library of 
St. Gregory’ s Priory, Downside, by A Monk or THE Same CoNGREGATION. 
Demy 4to. Handsomely printed. 12s. 6d. [Now Ready. 


THE HELLIOTROPIUM, OR CONFORMITY, OF THE 
HUMAN WILL TO THE DIVINE. By Jeremy Drexeuivs. Translated 
from the Original Latin by R. N. Saute, B.A. With a Preface by the late 
BisHop Forses. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ A rational and simple- minded piety runs through the whole work, which forms excellent material for devotional 
reading, especially for men.”—Gua 


rdia 
“An excellent book, and one that deserves to be more used than it is."—Literary Churchman. 


LEGENDS AND TRADITIONS OF YORKSHIRE. By thie 
Rev. THomas Parkinson, Vicar of North Otterington, Author of ‘‘ The History 
of a North Riding Parish,” &c. Demy 8vo. [In the Press. 


*,* A limited number of copies will be printed. The best hand-made paper, large mee and 
supplied to Subscribers only. Fuli Prospectus sent on application, Post Free 


JOHN HODGES, 183, SOHV SQUARE, LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR SPRING-TIME 


OFFERED AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 


186, STRAND, LONDON, 


AND AT THE RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 


The Works are New, as published. Carriage Free to any Bookstall. 
a 
Morris’s British Birds. Complete with 360 Coloured Plates (The 
Handy Volume Edition) in 8 vols. Crown 8vo. (cloth gilt) oe 0 40 0 
Among the Clods; or, Phases of Farm Life, as seen by a Town Mouse 6 3 6 
— s Art of Fly Making, with 22 Full- Page Coloured Plates of 
Dean, G. A., The Culture, Management, and Improvement of “Landed 
Estates. With numerous [llustrations—those of Grasses and 
Insects taken from Nature ... 
Harting, J. E., Our Summer Migrants. 30 Illustrations from Designs 
by Thomas Bewick 
Parlour Gardener, The, A Practical Treatise on ‘the House Cultivation 
of Ornamental Plants . 
Pennell, H. C., The Book of the Pike, with a Chapter. on Spinning for 
Trout i in Lakes and Rivers ... 
Stud Farm, The, Hints on Breeding for ‘the Turf, the Chase, and the 
Road, by Cecil. (Roxburgh) .. 
Davis, G. C., Mountain, Meadow, and “Mere: ‘a Series of “Outdoor 
Sketches’ of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History... 
Francis, Francis, Fish Culture: a Practical Guide to wash Modern 
System of Breeding and Rearing Fish (uncut) a 
Hibberd, S., The Culture of Vegetables and Fruits... 
Hole, J. Reynolds, A Book about Roses—How to Grow and Show 
Them. (New Edition, 1884.) (Roxburgh)... 
Pennell, H. C., The Angler Naturalist, A Popular History of British 
Fresh- Water Fish 
Steinmetz, A., Sunshine and Showers: a Compendium of Popular 
Meteorology. Illustrated “ 
Wood, Rev. J. G., Homes Without Hands. 140 ‘THlustrations... one 
Insects "Abroad. 700 Woodcuts au 
Insects at Home. 700 Woodcuts . 
Nature’s Teachings, Human Inventions ‘Anticipated by 
Nature. (New Edition.) Illustrated “ 
Hunter, J., late Secretary to Bee-Keepers’ Association, "A Manual of 
Bee- Kee ping... 
Lankester, Mrs., British Forns : their Classification, Structure, and 
Functions, with best methods for their Cultivation 
Mayhew, E., Illustrated Horse Doctor: being an Accurate ‘Account 
of the Various Diseases to which the Equine Race are subjected, 
together with the Latest Mode of Treatment and all the requisite 
Prescriptions. (New Edition, 1884.) Illustrated. (Roxburgh, 
new 
E., ‘Tilustrated Natural ‘History of British Butterflies and 
Moths. New Edition... 
Shooting and Fishing Trips in “England, France, &e. By « Wild 
Fowler” 
Contributions to Natural History. "By A Rural Dean .. 
Hassard, A., Floral Decorations for the Dwelling- House. A Practical 
Guide to the Home Arrangement of Plants and Flowers. With 
Numerous Illustrations 
Lord, W. B., Crab, Shrimp, and L “bster ‘Lore, Gathered amongst the 
Rocks at the "Sea-Shore, by the River-side, and in the Forest ... 
Mollison, J. R., The New Practical Window Gardener: Directions for 
the Cultivation and ae of Flowering Plants. Illus- 
trated ... 
Plant Life: Popular Papers ‘on the ‘Phenomena of Botany. Illustrated 
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Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The New Work on the Great North-West by Mr. Staveley Hill, Q.C., M.P. 


From HOME to HOME; being an Account of Two Long Vacations 
spent at the Foot of the Rocky Mountains. By A. Sravetey Hit, Q.C., M.P. Illustrated by 
numerous full-page and smaller Woodcuts and 17 Heliogravures, after Photographs and Draw- 
ings by the Author and Mrs. Stavetey Hitt. Also containing a Railway Map of the Dominion 
bs Canada and of the Northern part of the United States. One Vol., Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 

8. 


By R. D. Blackmore, Author of ‘“‘ Lorna Doone: a Romance of Exmoor.” 


The REMARKABLE HISTORY of SIR THOMAS UPMORE, BART., 
M.P., formerly known as ‘‘ Tommy Upmore.”” New and Cheaper Edition. Small post 8vo., 
cloth. 6s. [Now ready. 

“ To say that a book by the Author of ‘Lorna Doone’ and ‘ Alice Lorraine’ is an uncommon 
book is unnecessary ; but ‘Tommy Upmore’ is uncommon to an extraordinary degree... . But 
no bald sketch of a portion of the plot will suffice to give an idea of the charm of Mr. Blackmore’s 
style, of the poetry with which he invests the meanest matter, of the striking and humorous 
metaphors which he draws from the most commonplace task, of the quaint phraseology in which 
he reclothes old ideas.’’—Times. 


The COMPLETE STORY of the TRANSVAAL, from the ‘Great 
Trek” to the Convention of London. With Appendix, comprising Ministerial Declarations of 
Policy and Official Documents. By Joun Nixon, Author of “ ‘laos the Boers.”” Accom- 
panied bya Map. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. Price 12s, 6d. 


OUR GIPSIES, in CITY, TENT, and VAN. Containing an Account 
of their Origin and Strange Life, Fortune-telling Practices, &c. Specimens of their Dialect, 
and Amusing Anecdotes of Gipsy Kings, Queens, and other x Ray soy By Vernon 8. 
Morwoop, Author of “‘ Facts and Phases of Animal Life,”’ “ issa the Gipsy,” ‘‘ The Gipsy 
— &e. With 17 Woodcut Illustrations from Life and Nature. Demy 8vo., cloth extra, 

“‘An hoy mr book, whieh, we may add, is illustrated by a number of exceptionally beautiful 

vings.”’— 
“With the picture of the ideal gipsy on the one hand and the real one on the other the present 
volume is a most interesting book, with much that is new and striking about our wandering popu- 
lation.””—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., pp. 530, Illustrated, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 
PARADISE FOUND. The Cradle of the Human Race at the North 
Pole. A Study of the Prehistoric World. By Wit.iam F. Warren, 8.T.D., LL.D., President 
of Boston University, &c. With Original Illustrations. 

President Warren, of the Boston University, accounts himself a most fortunate man that he has 
succeeded in solving the problem where the human race originated, or where the Garden of Eden 
was. Nota few will be startled to learn the cradle of the human race was at the North Pole, but 
Dr. Warren sustains this theory with a surprising array of evidence, and this in turn throws much 
light on the most vital of the current problems of biology, terrestrial physics, ancient cosmology, 
comparative mythology, primeval history, scientific anthropology, and Hebrew and Ethnic tradi- 
tion. Dr. Warren has given to this work the study of many years, and writes with an enthusiasm 
and assurance of victory which makes his volume exceedingly interesting. 


Now ready, crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NAVAL and MILITARY OPERATIONS 


IN EGYPT, from 1798 to 1802. By Sir Joun M. Burcorne, Bart., 3rd Battalion, the Bedford- 
shire Regiment. With a Map. 


‘ Now ready, demy 8vo., cloth extra, 12s, 6d. 
The ELEMENTS of MORAL SCIENCE, Theoretical and Practical. 
By Noau Porter, D.D., LL.D., President of Yale College. 
THE WATERSIDE SHILLING SERIES. Edited by Rep SPrnner. 
No. 1—WATERSIDE SKEiCHES. By “Rep Spinner” (William 
Senior). Imperial 32mo., boards. Price 1s. post free. [Now Ready. 
Other Volumes in preparation, 


The April Number of ‘‘ Harper’s Magazine ”’ contains an in- 
teresting Article, entitled THE PRINCE OF WALES 
AT SANDRINGHAM. By WILLIAM HOWARD 
RUSSELL, LL.D., profusely Illustrated with Portraits, 
Views, and Sketches, by Eminent Artists. 

This Number (now ready) has 17 Articles, Poems, dc., and 68 
charming Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 

“‘ Harper’s Young People,” Part IV., April, Fully Illustrated. 

Price Sixpence. Now Ready. 


Loxpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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Now Ready. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
A POPULAR HANDBOOK TO 


New Zealand: Its Resources & Industries. 


With Introduction on New Zealand as an English Middle-Class Emigration Field, 
and Personal Experiences during a Four Years’ Residence in the Colony. 
With Map. By ARTHUR CLAYDEN, F.R.C.1., Author of “ The Revolt of 
the Field,” “‘ The England of the Pacific,” &c. 


“DAILY NEWS” says— 

“*Mr. Clayden has condensed an immense number of interesting details on a variety of 
subjects. A person intending to emigrate may here find all that he can desire to know about 
New Zealand as a field for enterprise. . . . Deserves to be widely read.”’ 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 75, Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Every Friday, Price 3d.; also published in Monthly Parts. 


“ Let knowledye grow from more to more.” —TENNYSON. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF SCIENCE. 
PLAINLY WORDED—EXACTLY DESCRIBED. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 
Entarcep, Marcu 7th, 1884, ro 82 paGES WEEKLY. 


Volume VII. commenced with No. 166, January 2, 1885, Among the subjects for: 
the year we may mention that arrangements are made or in progress for a Series of 
Papers on— 


“Natural History,” by Mr. GRANT ALLEN. 

“Microscopic Researches,” by Mr. H. J. SLACK. 

“Evolution, popularly dealt with,” by Mr. E. CLODD. 

“The Philosophy of Clothing,” by Mr. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 

“Household Insects,” by Mr. E. A. BUTLER. 

“Astronomy, Mapping, and other Subjects,’ by Mr. RICHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 

“ Geological Subjects,’ by Mr. W. JEROME HARRISON. 

“Optics, Natural Magic, and other Subjects,’ by A FELLOW OF THE 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 

“Social and Kindred Matters,’ by Mr. THOMAS FOSTER. 

“Experimental and Practical Electricity,’ by Mr. W. SLINGO. 

“Household Carpentery,’ by A WORKMAN. 

A Series of 24 Star Maps, and several Geographical Maps by Mr. Proctor 
will appear during the course of the year. 

“Chess,” will be continued by “ Mephisto,” and “Whist” by “ Five of Clubs.” 

Bicycles and Tricycles, Inventions, Household Physics, the approaching 
Scientific Exhibition, &c. will be dealt with by writers specially com- 
petent to deal with their respective subjects. 


SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“The best M: published.”—Vuanity Fair. 
“ Mr. Richard Proctor'’s new magazine, ‘ Knowledge,’ promises to satisfy a want which has long been felt.”"—Saturday 


Vols. III. and IV. (Jan. to Dec. 1883) are still to be had, price 7s. 6d. each. 
Also, Vols. V. and VI. (Jan. to Dec. 1884). lrice 9s. each. 
Every Friday, price 3d.; also issued in Monthly Parts. Yearly, Post free, 
including Inland postage, 15s. 2d.; including postage to India, 19s. 6d. 


Monthly Parts, containing four numbers, 1s.; those containing 
five numbers, 1s. 3d. 


London: WYMAN & SONS, 74 to 76, Great Queen Street, W.C. 
* Knowledge” can be obtained to order throuyh all Booksellers all over the world. 
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Chatto and Windus’s Latest Books. 


IMPORTANT NEW BOOK. 
SOCIETY IN LONDON. By A Foreicn Resment. Crown 8yo., 
cloth extra. 6s. (In the press. 
WALTER BESANT’S NEW STORIES. 
UNCLE JACK, &c. By Watrer Besant, Author of ‘“ All Sorts and 


Conditions of Men,” &c. — 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


HALL CAINE'S NEW NOVEL. 
THE SHADOW OF At CRIME. By Hatt Caine. 38 Vols., crown 8vo. 
At all Libraries. 


~ CHARLES GIBBON’S NEW NOVEL 
A HARD KNOT. By Cuartes Gipson, Author of “ Robin Gray,” 
“The Golden Shaft,” &c. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. At all Libraries. 
MRS. PIRKIS’S NEW NOVEL. 
LADY LOVELACE. By Caruerine Pings. 3 Vols., crown 8vo. At 
Libraries. (Immediately. 


NEW VOLUMES OF “THE PICOADILLY NOVELS.” 
Crown 8vo., —_ extra, 3s.6d.each. (The first three novels have never before been published in book form.) 
: a Story of a Caravan. By Rosert Bucwanan. 
A BIT OF HUMAN NATURE. By D. Curistm Morray. 


MISS CADOGNA. By Hawrnorne. 
STRANGE STORIES. By Grant Auten. With a Frantispiece by 


George Du Maurier. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 
ON THE FO’K’SLE HEAD: Yarns and Sea Descriptions. By W. 


CLARK RvussELL, Author of “The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” “Round the Gettatiie.” 
&c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 6s. 


IN THE HIMALAYAS AND ON THE INDIAN PLAINS. By C. F. 


GoRDoN CumMING, Author of “In the Hebrides,” “ At Home in Fiji,” &e. With numerou 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 6d. 


VIA CORNWALL TO EGYPT. By C. F. Gorpon Cummine. With 
__an Autotype Frontispi Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. (Shortly. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “PRIMITIVE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS.” 
MILITARY MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. By James Anson Farrer, 

Author of “ Primitive Manners and Customs.” Crown are cloth extra. 6s. (Shortly. 
MR. CLODD'S NEW BOOK. ; 
MYTHS AND DREAMS. By Epwarp Cuopp, Author of ‘‘ The Child- 
hood of the World,” &c. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5s. (Shortly. 
NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS.” 
STUDIES RE-STUDIED: Historical Sketches from Original Sources. 
By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “The Life of Prince Charles Stuart,” &c 
Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 12s. __ [Shortly 


WOMEN OF THE DAY: a Biographical Dictionary of Notable Con- 
temporaries. By FRANCES Hays. Crown 8vo., cloth extra. 5s. 


OUR COMMON BRITISH FOSSILS, and Where to Find Them. A 
Handbook for Students. By J.E.TayLor, Ph. D., F.L.S., &c., Author of “The Sagacity and 
Morality of Plants.” With over 300 Illustrations. Crown 8V0., cloth extra. 7s. 6d. 

THE CHEMISTRY OF COOKERY. By W. Martiev Wits, F.R.A.S., 


Author of “ “a in Short Chapters,” “A Simple Treatise on Heat,” &c. Crown snag 
cloth extra. (In the Press 


~ aaa TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 
ACADEMY NOTES, 1885. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


GROSVENOR NOTES, 1885. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN. 1s. 


THE PARIS SALON, 1885. With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 
F. G. Dumas. 3s. 


WORKS BY EDWARD WALFORD, M.A 
Dedicated by Express Permission to H.R.H. THE PRINCE oF WALES. (New Editions for 1885, 
THE COUNTY FAMILIES; or, Royal Manual of the Titled an 
Untitled Aristocracy of the Three Kingdoms, Containing a complete Peerage, Baronetage, 
Knightage, and Dictionary of the Landed Commoners of England, Scotland, Wales, and 
Ireland; a Notice of the Descent, Birth, Marriage, Education, and Appointments of each 
Person, his Heir Apparent and Presumptive, a Record of the Offices — he has held, his 
Town Address and Country Residences. Imperial 8vo., cloth gilt. 


THE COMPLETE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, KNIGHTAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF 1 cloth gilt edges. 


in 
THE SHILLING P HE SHILLING ENIGHTAGE. 
THE SHILLING BARONETAGE. | $ SHILLING HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piceadilly, W. 
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FPRANCE AND TONGKING: A Narrative of the Campaign of 1884, and the 
occupation of Further India. By JAMES GEORGE ScoTT (SHway YOE), Author of “The 
Burman : His Life and Notions.” With Map and Two Plans. Demy 8vo. 16s. [Now Ready. 


THE TRUE STORY OF THE FRENCH DISPUTE IN MADAGASCAR. By 
Captain S. PASFIELD OLIVER, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., &c., late RK. Art., Author of “ Madagascar 
and the Malagasy,” &c. With Supplementary Chapter by F. W. CHESSON, Hon. Sec. of the 
Malagasy Committee. Map. Demy 8vo. 9s. (Just Ready. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready. Price 17s. 
THE 


NATIONAL REVIEW, 


VOL. IV. 
SEPTEMBER 1884 TO FEBRUARY 1885. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 Puace. 


JUST PUBLISHED. ONE SHILLING. 


RUSSIAN ETHNOGRAPHY; or, The Crisis in 


Central Asia: By An Orricer or THe Inpran Army. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Warertoo Prace. 8.W. 


With Nineteen Illustrations. Just Published, 280 pages, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELPS TO HEALTH: 


The HABITATION, the NURSERY, the SCHOOL-ROOM, and the PERSON. 
WITH A CHAPTER ON 


PLEASURE AND HEALTH RESORTS. 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, 


Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients ; following is 
Author of ‘ Pay Hospitals of the World;”’ ‘‘ Hospitals and the th > 

State,’’ ‘‘ Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever, and Convalescent, ecompanion 

with Fifty Beds and under,” “ The relative Morality of Large volume to ‘‘Helps 

and Small Hospitals,’’ ‘“ Hospitals with Fifty Beds and ~{ to Health.”’ It gives 

upwards, their Origin, Construction, and Management,” &c. to the housewife, the 

doctor, the clergyman, the 

The Interior Arrangements of the district visitor, and the phi- 

|_ House. Cite lanthropist exact information 

their ailments are chronic and 

incurable, or acute and requiring 

‘ouse. Directory to Urban treatment. Hints are given upon many 

points of nursing and domestic medicine, 

——$_$___—_——_— including directions how to act in cases of 

London: KEGAN PAUL sudden illness, poisoning, or accident, which will 

TRENCH & CO., be found of especial value to mothers and nurses. 

1, Paternoster Square, Altogether, this is acknowledged to be the cheapest and 

London, E.C. most exhaustive guide yet published to all the subjects 

referred to in the book. 


Seventh Thousand. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


HELP IN SICKNESS: 


Where to Go, and What to Do. 


By HENRY C. BURDETT. 
Founder of the Home Hospitals Association for Paying Patients, 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
“ Among the numerous books and offerings for Christmas, it would be difficult to find one which 
should be more welcome in a household than this unpretending but most useful book.”—The Times. 
“ We can heartily recommend this little epitome of useful information to all who desire to have at 
hand. in the most accessible form, a ready guide to tell them where to go and what to do, without a mo- 
ment’s doubt or loss of time, where time is so Valuable that a few minutes or an hour lost may be irreparable 
in the mischief resulting.”—Spectator. 


“We have often desired to obtain, either for ourselves or friends, the very information this book supplies. We there- 
fore can, with justice, commend this synopsis to the profession and to the public ; indeed, we feel that no medical or 
general library can be complete without such a book of ready reference."—Lancet. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
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W. H. ALLEN & C0’S LIST 
OF NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


HARROW SCHOOL and its SURROUNDINGS. Compiled from the 


School Archives and other Sources. By Percy M. ToHornton, Author of “ Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 8vo. With Illustrations. 15s. 


The STOREHOUSES of the KING: or, The Pyramids of Egypt: 
What they are, and Who built them. By Mrs. JanE Van GELpER. 8vo. 21s. 


A FLY on the WHEEL; or, How I Helped to Govern India. By 
Colonel T. H. Lewrn, Author of “The Wild Tribes of the South-Western Frontier,” 
&c. 8vo. With Map and Illustrations. 18s. 


The AMPHIBION’S VOYAGE. By Parker Author of ‘The 
Great Thirst Land,” &e. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 


A RUSSIAN MANUAL, comprising a Condensed Grammar, Exer- 
cises, with Analyses, Useful Dialogues, Reading Lessons, Tables of Coins, Weights 
and Measures, and a Collection of Idioms and Proverbs, alphabetically arranged by 
J. NESTOR-SCHNURMANN. Feap. 6s. 


‘The PLAYS and POEMS of CHARLES DICKENS. With a few Mis- 
cellanies in Prose. Now first Collected, Prefaced, and Annotated. By RicHarp 
HERNE SHEPHERD. 2 vols. 8vo. 21s.—Kdition de Luxe. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. 50s. 


‘COMIC SKETCHES from ENGLISH HISTORY for CHILDREN of 
VARIOUS AGES. With Descriptive Rhymes. By Lieut.-Col. T. S. SeccomBe. 
With 12 Full-page Coloured Illustrations and numerous Woodcuts. Oblong 4to. 6s. 


NARRATIVE of a JOURNEY from HERAUT to KHIVA, MOSCOW, 
and ST. PETERSBURGH during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; with some 
Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Capt. James 
Asport, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition. 
Two vols., 8vo. With Portrait and Map. 24s. 


HAUNTED HOMES and FAMILY TRADITIONS of GREAT 
BRITAIN. First and Second Series. By Joun H. Incram. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


A LAND MARCH from ENGLAND to CEYLON FORTY YEARS 
AGO. Through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, 
Assyria, Persia, Afghanistan, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on horseback. 
Illustrated with 3 Maps and 60 Original Sketches. By Epwarp Lepwicn Mir- 
FORD, F.R.G.S., Ceylon Civil Service (Retired). Two vols. 8vo. 24s. 


‘The BATTLEFIELDS of GERMANY. From the Outbreak of the 
Thirty Years’ War to the Battle of Blenheim. With Maps and one Plan. By 
Col. G. B. Matteson, C.S.I., Author of “ The Decisive Battles of India.” 8vo. 16s. 
The REGION of the ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a Journey to 
the Caspian in 1883, giving an exhaustive account of the Petroleum Region. With 
Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. By Cuartes Marvin. One vol. 8vo. Cloth. 21s. 


REMINISCENCES of an INDIAN OFFICIAL. By General Sir 


OrFEuR CavanaGu, K.C.S.I. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


ADVANCE AUSTRALIA. By the Hon. Harotp Fincu Harton. 
[Nearly ready. 


‘The JESUITS. A Complete History of their Open and Secret Pro- 
ceedings from the Foundation of the Order to the Present Time. Translated by 
A. J. Scorr, M.D. New and Cheaper Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


A SKETCH of the HISTORY of HINDUSTAN. From the First 
Muslim Conquest to the Fall of the Mughol Empire. By H. G. Keener, C.LE., 
M.R.A.S., Author of “ The Turks in India,” &c. 8vo. (Jn the Press. 


A DICTIONARY of ISLAM. Being a Cyclopedia of the Doctrines, 
Rites, Ceremonies, and Customs, together with the Technical and Theological 
Terms, of the Muhammadan Religion. By Tuomas Patrick Hueues, B.D., 
M.R.A.S., Fellow of the Punjab University, Missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, Peshawur, Afghanistan. 8vo. With numerous Illustrations. [Nearly ready. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 18 Warertoo Prace. 
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RUSSIA AND HERAT. 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, 
Author of ‘The History of China.” 


8vo. 2 Vols. 36s. 


With Appendices and Two Maps (one being the Latest Rus- 
sian Official Map of Central Asia. 


‘** Amongst the many works which have been lately published on the- 
subject, none is more complete, and apparently more to be relied upon 
for its facts, than that of Mr. Boulger. . . . Mr. Boulger enters into 
curious details regarding the population, revenue, agriculture, commerce, 
and administration, and of the military arrangements of the Russian 
possessions in Central Asia.”—Edinburgh Review. 


“‘The value of these two volumes does not consist in the closely- 
reasoned but well-worn arguments in favour of a decided forward move- 
ment, so much as in the lucid and admirably-written chapters descriptive 
of the history of Russian and English conquests and explorations in 
Central Asia, in the clear summaries of the military strength of the two 
nations in the East, and in the brief recital of the relationship existing 
between the two great Powers and the Mahomedan states, which, 
according to Mr. Boulger, must sooner or later inevitably be absorbed 
into the one or the other. . . . There is much in the book to which the 
advocates of ‘ masterly inactivity ’ will take exception ; on the other 
hand, there is much that makes it one of the most valuable works on 
the Central Asian Question that have yet been published.” —Times. 


** Enough has probably been said to recommend ‘ England and Russia 
in Central Asia’ to all who wish to thoroughly understand the position 
of the Central Asian Question. It has just the information which it is 
so difficult to know where to look for, and which people want in order 


to come to a reasonable conclusion as to what should be England's policy 
in the East.” —Guardian. 


CENTRAL ASIAN PORTRAITS. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Containing Biographical Sketches of the present Ameer of Afghanistan, 
his three predecessors, Russian Generals, Central Asian Khans, 
and Turcoman Chiefs. 


The Novoye Vremya and other Russian journals published translations of 
several of these sketches. 


W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. S.W. 
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HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


NOTICE.—A DEFENCE OF “PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’S 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD”’ is commenced in the EXPOSITOR for APRIL. 
Price ls. Monthly. Order early of any Bookseller. 


e THIRTY-SEVENTH THOUSAND is Now Ready 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND’ S NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITUAL 
ANON RAWLINSON’S NEW WORK 

EGYPT AND BABYLON. From Scripture and Profane Sources. By 
the Rev. GEorGE RawLINson, ay A., Canon of Canterbury; Camden Professor of Ancient 
History, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 

DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY ; ; indicated by its Historical 
Effects. By Ricuaxp S. Storrs, D.D., LL.D., of New York. Royal 8vo. 16s. 

THE WORLD OF PROVERB AND PARABLE. With [Illustrations 
i wong Biography, and the Anecdotal Table-Talk of all Ages. By E. Paxton Hoop. 


MARTIN LUTHER: Student, Monk, Reformer. By Joun Raz, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 7s. 6d. 
W EDITION of the BAMPTON LECTURES on 

THE DOCTRINE OF RETRIBUTION: Philosophically Considered. 
By Rev. Jackson, M.A., F.S.A. Third and Cheaper Edition. 8vo. 5s. 

The PROPHETS of CHRISTENDOM. By the Right Rev. W. BOYD 
CARPENTER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ripon. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

“Graphic, cultured, and appreciative sketches of great preachers.’ *—Church Times, 
The SCEPTIC’S CREED: Can it be Reasonably Held? Is it Worth 


Holding? By Nevison Loraine, Vicar of Grove Park West, London. 2s, 6d 


JAPAN: Travels and Researches undertaken at the Cost of the 
Prussian Government. By J. J. Rein, Professor of Geography in Marburg. With Twenty 
Illustrations and Two Maps. Royal 8vo. 25s. 

“ Japan has perhaps never been more thoroughly described. It is as clear and well-arranged as 
it is encyclopedic in its information.’ *—Contemporary Review. 


BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of “Stepping Heavenward.” 


Her Life and Letters. By G. 4 Prentiss, D.D. Third Edition. With Portrait and Ilus- 
trations. 7s. 6d. 


“Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius.’’—Academy. 


MR. BRIGHT. The Life and Speeches of the Righ t Hon. JOHN 


BRIGHT, M.A. By G. Baryerr Smiru, Author of the “ Life of Mr 
Two Portraits. 7s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL: His Life, Times, Battlefields, and Contem- 


raries. By Paxton Hoop. Third Edition. Eight Illustrations. 5s. 
well-written and extremely readable book.” —Daily News, 


GEORGE FOX AND THE EARLY QUAKERS. by A. C. Bicxtey. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN HOWARD, the PHILANTHROPIST, and his FRIENDS. By 


Joun Stouecuton, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


MODERN HEROES OF THE MISSION FIELD. By the Right Rev. 


W. Pakenunam Watsu, D.D., Bishop of Ossory, Ferns, and Leig! Second Thousand. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


ladstone,” &c. With 


the same Author. a 

HEROES OF THE MISSION 1 FIELD. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
“ Brilliant sketches.’’—Literar 
“We can heartily recommend this book to our readers.””—Spectator. 


Tales by Mrs. ROBERT O’REILLY. 
1. The RED HOUSE in the SUBURBS. With Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. Cloth, gilt. 3s. 6d. 
** Marked by grapbic power, racy humour, and tender touches of pathos.’’—Christian Leader. 
2. REED FARM. By Mrs. Roserr O’Remzy. With Illustrations by 


TowNLEY GREEN. Gilt edges. 3s. 6d 
“A wholesome and pretty story, nicely illustrated.’ *—Society. 


38. MEG’S MISTAKE; and other Sussex Stories. By Mrs. Roserr 
O’REILLy. With by Frep Barnarp. 5s. 


“Remarkably clever sketches. Mrs. O'Reilly y- a keen insight into character, great 
descriptive powers, and a lively sense of humour.’’—Record. 


Lonpon: HODDER AND STOUGHTON, 27, Parernostrer Row. 
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WORKS RELATING TO 


Central Asia, Afghanistan, and the North- 
Western Frontier of India. 


HERAT, THE GRANARY AN Dd GARDEN OF CENTRAL 


ASIA y Col. G. B. C.S.1. 


ENGLAND "AND RUSSIA “IN ” CENTRAL ASIA. With 


Appendices and Two Maps, one being the latest Russian Official Map of Central Asia. By 
DEMETRIUS CHARLES BOULGER, M.R.A.S. 2 Vols. 8vo. 36s. 


NARRATIVE OF A JOURNEY FROM HERAUT TO 

KHIVA, MOSCOW, and ST. PETERSBURG, during the late Russian Invasion of Khiva; 

with some Account of the Court of Khiva and the Kingdom of Khaurism. By Captain James 

Axssorr, Bengal Artillery, lately on a Diplomatic Mission to Khiva. Third Edition, Two 
Vols., 8vo., with Portrait and Map. 24s. 


WANDERINGS IN By Maj.-Gen. Sir C. M. 


MacGregor, K.C.B. LE., gal Staff Corps, and Qr.-Mr.-Gen. in India. 8vo. 
With Illustrations and ia” 8s. 


NARRATIVE OF A J OURNEY THROUGH THE PROVINCE 


AN and on the North-West Frontier of Afghanistan in 1875. By Colonel 
C.S.I., C.I.E., Bengal Staff Corps. 2 Vols. 8vo. With Map and numerous 
Illustrations. 30s, 


A HISTORY OF AFGHANISTAN. From the Earliest Period to 


the Outbreak of the War of 1878. By Col. G. B. Matieson, C.S.I. Second Edition. 1879. 
8vo. With Map. 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE WAR IN AFGHANISTAN. By Sir J. W. 


New Edition. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo. £1 1s. 


A LAND MARCH FROM ENGLAND TO CEYLON Forty 


Years Ago, through Dalmatia, Montenegro, Turkey, Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Aa 
Persia, sumaaiete, Scinde, and India, of which 7,000 miles on Horseback. Illustrated with 
Three ps and 60 Original Sketches. By Epwarp LEpwitcu Mirror», F.R.G.S., Ceylon 
Civil eles (retired). Two Vols., 8vo. 24s 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE CABUL CAMPAIGN, 1879-1880. 

By Josuva Doxer, F.R.A.S., Surgeon, Benga! th Map, a Portrait of 
General Roberts, and Illustrations. 

OUR SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER. By Sir W. P. Anprew, C.LE., 


Author of ‘‘ India and her Neighbours,’’ &c. With Sketch Map and Appendix. 8vo. 6s. 


THE AFGHAN WAR, 1879-1880. Being a Complete Narrative of 


the Capture of Cabul, the Siege’ of Sherpur, the Battle of Ahmed Khel, the brilliant March to 
Candahar, and the Defeat of Ayub Khan, with the Operations on the Helmund, and the Settle- 
ment with Abdur Rahman Khan. By Howarp Hensman, Special Correspondent of the 
Pioneer (Allahabad), and the Daily News (London). 8vo. With Maps. 21s. 


‘TO CAUBUL WITH THE CAVALRY BRIGADE. A Narrative 


¢ Personal Experiences with the Force under Gen. Sir F. S. Roberts, G.C.B. By Major 
R. C. W. Mirror», 14th Bengal Lancers. With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author. 8vo. Second Edition. 9s. 


WITH THE KURRUM FORCE IN THE CAUBUL CAM- 
KANDAHAR IN 1879, Being the Diary of Major A. Lz Mzssunier, 


R.E., Brigade-Major R.E. with the Quetta Column. Crown 8vo. 8s. 


WORKS BY CHARLES MARVIN. 
THE REGION OF THE ETERNAL FIRE. A Narrative of a 


Journey to the Caspian in 1883, giving an Exhaustive Account of the Petroleum Region. 
With Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth. 2ls. 


THE EYE-WITNESSES’ ACCOUNT OF. THE st 


RUSSIAN CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE NS. A Histo 


Lomakin’s Campaign of 1879, and defeat at ty 14 Maps and P 
and 3 Portraits. 18s. 


COLONEL GRODEKOFF’S RIDE FROM SAMARCAND an 


AT. Latest description of Herat. Crown 8vo. 3 Maps and Plans and 1 Portrait. 8s. 


THE RUSSIANS AT MERV AND HERAT, and their Power 


of invading India. The latest and fullest Work on the Central Asian Question. 8vo. 
470 pages, 22 full-page Illustrations, and 3 Maps. 24s. 


-MERV, THE QUEEN OF THE WORLD; and the Scourge of 


the lt Stealing Turcomans. The Standard Work on Merv. 8vo. 450 pages, 11 Maps, and 
Portrait. 18s. 


PustisHep ny W. H. ALLEN & CO., 13, Warertoo Pracez, S.W. 
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CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


WITH IRON FRAMES. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. beg to call attention to their New Iron-Framed Cottage Pianofortes, 
which combine great power and purity of tone, with a general excellence hitherto the character- 
istic of only the best Grand Pianofortes. 

These instruments are made in different sizes and cases, to meet the taste of all purchasers, 
and are supplied on Cramer’s three years’ system, which, though partially adopted by others, is 
carried out on a thoroughly large and liberal scale only by themselves. 


TRON-FRAMED PIANETTES - From 30 Guineas. 


From £2 16s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED PIANINOS' - _ From 36 Guineas. 


From £3 10s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 


IRON-FRAMED COTTAGES - From 55 Guineas. 
£5 5s. per quarter on their three years’ system. 
me... ‘PARTI CULARS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory son Exchanged any 
time within Six Months without loss to the Pure 


J. B. CRAMER AND CO., 
Regent Street, W.; Bond Street, W.; High St., Notting Hill, W.; Moorgate Kt. E.C., LONDON. 
"Church Street, LIVERPOOL 
20, West Street, and 88, Western Road, BRIGHTON. 
And of their Agents at DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, aud EDINBURGH; and the 
principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 


Established 1851. 


B IRKBECK BANK, — Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. 

TWO per ENT. INTEREST allowed on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on the minimum 
monthly balances when not drawn below £50. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, = 
other Securities and Valuables ; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and 
the purchase and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with full particulars, post free on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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SUFFERERS from WIND on the STOMACH, Indigestion, Costiveness, 
Giddiness, Sick Headache,’ Heartburn, Disturbed Sleep, Palpitation of 
the Heart, Colic, Biliousness, Liver Eruptions, &c., 


should lose no time in availing themselves of that most excellent 
medicine, PAGE WOODCOCK’S WIND PILLS, which for more than 
Thirty Years have held the first place in the world as an effectual 
antidote to the above, and all complaints arising from a disordered 
state of the Stomach, Bowels, or Liver. Tonic, invigorating, and 
, they form the best remedy extant. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors in Boxes at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each ; or 
sent, post free, for 14, 33, or 54 stamps. by PAGE D. WOODCOCK. Lincotn 


aa THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE? TrapE Marx, “BLOOD MIXTURE,” 


THE GREAT BLOOD 
WORLD-FAMED PURIFIER & RESTORER, 


For cleansing and clearing pas Blood from 
\ ) all impurities, cannot be too highly re- 


commended. For Scurvy, Skin 
Diseases, and Sores of all kinds, MAS isa 

es Old Sores, It Cures B or Pimples on the 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck, Cures Blood and Skin Diseases, [ Face, 
Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs, Cures Glandular (Ma: 
Cures Scurvy Sores. Clears the Blood from 
res Cancerous Ulcers, From whatever cause arising. 
As this Mixture is pleasant to the taste , and warranted free from anything ns to the most delicate constitution 

¢ ch, and in cases, contai! six times the 

eure ‘in pa of long- standing cases—BY ALL CHEMISTS 4 ND PATENT MEDICINE PENDORS 
thro’ HE the World; or sent to any address for 83 or 132 stam 


LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPANY, Lincoln. 
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GLASS SERVICES. 


CHANDELIERS FOR CANDLES, GAS, é ELECTRICITY. 


Novelties in Grape-Stands, Birthday-Cards, Vases, 
Table Decorations, Fountains, Fish and Fern Bowls, &c. 


London: Show Rooms, 100, Oxford Street, W. 


nkHanb 


COD-LIVER OIL 


“Ts as nearly tasteless as Cod-Liver Oil can be.”—Lane 
“Has almost the delicacy of salad oil.”—British Metical “Journal. 
“No nauseous eructations follow after it is swallowed.”—Medical Press 


It can be borne and digested by the most delicate; is the on/y oil which does not 
“repeat”; and for these reasons the most efficacious kind in use. 


In capsuled bottles only, at 1s. 4d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 9d., & 9s. Sold everywhere. 
ALLEN & HANBURYS, Plough Court, Lombard Street, LONDON. 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utilitv, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, 
AND THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE. —Unlike many others, this CORN FLOUR bears the Name of its 
Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long-established reputation for 
its uniformly Superior Quality. 


| N E R ’ Lists 
Free. 
Lists 
Post Free. YGLES. 


Largest Makers in the World. 
Works—COVENTRY. 


SINGER & CO, 17, Hotiorn 
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Fifth Year with New Illustrations and a New Map. 


Price 2s. 


By HERBERT FRY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY 
Eighteen Double-page Bird’s-eye Views. 


Lonpon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., 18 Warertoo Ptacez, 
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Small Cost! For Hosiery, &c. Priceless Value! 


JOHNSON'S VENETIAN KNITTING WOOL, 


So widely known as JOHNSON’S ANTI-PHTHISIS WOOL, 


Is absolutely the purest and softest Knitting | any of its celebrity to ‘sensational’ advertis 

Wool, and recommended by the whole of | You are respectfully urged to try one sample 
the Medical Profession. To be worn | hank, which will be sent carriage paid to 
Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter, | = door on receipt of 1s. Made in Black, 
in the form of Socks, Stockings, &c.,by Ladies ite, pretty Heathers, and all Fashionable 


Gentlemen, and Children of all ages, an 
of all climates. An elegant safeguard in 
Winter and an invaluable preservative | 
in Summer. This splendid Wool has received 
numerous genuine press testimonials, and the 
Proprietors can prove that daily the warmest 
expressions of approval are received from 
Ladies and Senticlaen of the higherand middle | 
classes, and also that the Wool does not owe | 


| Colours, and is the only Wool that can be worn 


all the year round with perfect comfort. Sup- 
plied direct to the public at very lowest cost, 
and carriage paid to any part of the United 
Kingdom, with reduced rates of carriage for 
the Colonies and abroad. Price 1s. ank ; 
9s. 6d. per dozen; two dozen, 1 

dozen, £1 5s. 6d.; six oo £2 9s. ‘Ba. 
twelve dozen, £4 16s. 


N.B.—_JOHNSON’S BRITISH FINGERING YARN at 4s. lid. per pound is equal 
to other yarns at 6s. 6d. and 7s. 6d. per pound. Sample quarter pound delivered free to any part 
for 1s.3d. Black, White, Heathers, and all Colours, one price. 

Johnson & Co., Croham Road, Croydon, London, 8.E. 

“A BEAUTIFUL AND USEFUL PRESENT FOR A GENTLEMAN is a pair of JOHN- 
SON’S ‘PRIZE’ WORKED WOOL SLIPPERS, sent carriage paid for 2s. 11d., certainly the 


cheapest and best ever sold under 5s. 6d. These ‘Slippers are purely a speciality, and no other 
kind or price can be supplied.” 
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MAPLE & CO 


LONDON, wW. 
BEDSTEADS. The Largest CARPETS. 


BEDSTEADS. wort. CARPETS. 


MAPLE & CO. have seldom less than 10,000 | (hUREEY CARPETS.—MAPLE & CO 
BEDSTEADS in stock, comprising some have just received large consignments of 
600 various patterns, in sizes from 2 ft.6in.to | fine TURKEY CARPETS, unique colourings, 
5 ft. 6 in. wide, ready for immediate delivery— | reproductions of the 17th century.—Maple & 
on the day of purchase, if desired. Thedis- | Co., London, and17 & 18, Local Baron Aliotti, 
appointment and delay Smyrna. 
from designs, or where only a limited stock is 
i i al Road URKEY CARPETS.—These special car- 
kept, is thus avoided.—Tottenham Court = pets are exception both colour 
and quality, while the prices are lower than 
MAPLE & CO.—SPRING MATTRESSES. | ¢ver known before. Appended are a few ex- 
amples of useful sizes, with prices. The trade 
MAPLE & CO.—HAIR MATTRESSES. supplied :— 


-» £6 10s. 


Gin., £7 1és.- 

APLE & CO.— WIRE-WOVEN sft. Oin. £8 10s. 
M MATTRESSES. 14 fe, in., £9 158. 
10 in., £11 


MAPLE & CO.—S g Mattresses.—The WoonsTocr CARPETS. 
PATENT WOVEN SPRING 
MATTRESS. uch advantageous arrange- 
ments have been made that this much admired woonst 


bey | productions of the English loom, woven in one 
., 15s. 9d. ; 3 ft. 6 in., 188. 9d. ; 4 ft., 6d.; 


6d. 

piece, without seam, bordered and fringed, 

4 ft. 6 in., 24s. 6d. suitable for reception and bedrooms. eh 

carpet is protec y the trade mark “ . 

MAPLE & CO.—BASS WOOD FURNI- | stock.” Can only be had of MAPLE & CO., 

TURE is one of the novelties particularly | Carpet Factors. Purchasers of fringed carpets 
recommended, being much harder than pine, | should beware of imitations. 

and a prettier wood. 500 Bedroom Suites to 

select m, finished in various woods, prices CARPETS, ready for use. 3,000 in Stock. 

from 54 to 250 Guineas. Many of these are A great variety of patterns to select from, 


Co., the largest furnishing establishment in 
the world. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


The Remington “Perfected” Type-Writer. 


15 ft. by 11 ft. 3 in., price 50s., which can be laid 
same day asordered. Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


quite novelties in shape and finish.—Maple & | of the best quality, but old patterns. A Carpet 


(STANDARD.) 
NO. 2 TYPE WRITER. CAPITALS and Small Lettérs, £21, 


BEEMAN KING ST, 
Cheapside, 
ROBERTS, 


Sole Agents for the London, E.C. 
United Kingdom. 


No.4 CAPITALS only, 
TYPE-WRITER, | £18. 


A machine to supersede the pen for manuscript writing, correspondence, &c., 
having TWICE the speed of the pen, is always ready for use, simple in construc- 
tion, not liable to get out of order, easily understood. It is used in Government 
Offices, by Merchants, Bankers, Lawyers, Clergymen, Doctors, Scientists, &c. &c. 

The writing is done by touching keys, and the manipulation is so simple and 
easy that anyone who can spell can write with it. It prints several styles of Type, 
including capitals and small letters, with one set of keys. It is portable, well made, 
handsomely finished, and is practically noiseless. 

Correspondence.—The merchant, the banker—all men of business can 
perform the labour of letter-writing with much saving of valuable time. By 
using a copying-ink ribbon, very beautiful copies may be taken in the us 
manner in the letter-press. aww 

Editors and Authors.—For writers for the press it is an almost incalculable 
benefit, as, in addition to its saving of time and money, by its perfect legibilit 
“clean proof” is secured, and they are also enabled to see how their thoughts wilt 
look in print before they are sent to press. 


“‘Thave worked the machine for eight consecutive hours without more than ten minutes 
interruption, and at the end of that time my hands were not conscious of the least fatigue, 
“R. BRUNDENELL CARTER, F.R.C.S., &c.” 
Further Particulars Free on Application or by Post. 
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EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND FIFTY-THREE 
AND EIGHTEEN HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-FIVE. 


“The fortune of Athens, and her title to the benevolent aid of the gods, is still 
greater—if only you, Athenians, will do your duty. Yet here you are sitting still, 
doing nothing. The sluggard cannot even command his friends to work for him, much 
less the gods. I do not wonder that Philip, always in the field, always in movement 
doing everything for himself, never letting slip an opportunity, prevails over you, who 
merely talk, inquire, and vote without action. Nay, the contrary would be wonderful 
if, under such circumstances, he had not been the conqueror. But what I do wonder 
at is that you, Athenians, who in former days contended for Panhellenic freedom 
against the Lacedemonians, who, scorning unjust aggrandisement for yourselves, fought 
in person and lavished your substance to protect the rights of the other Greeks—that 
you now shrink from personal service and payment of money for the defence of your 
own possessions.”— Demosthenes, Second Olynthiac (Grote’s Translation). 


Ir is admitted that in 1853-54 we drifted unnecessarily into a war 
with Russia. At the present moment all the symptoms of the 
political crisis seem to indicate that the same causes are leading to 
a recurrence of the same consequences. Under these circumstances 
we taink that it may be useful to recall briefly the circumstances 
which led to the Crimean war, and to observe the points in which 
they resemble or differ from the present situation of the Afghan 
Question. 

~n 1853 Russia based her quarrel on her right to a Protectorate 
ove: all Eastern Chrisiians subject to the Porte. She grounded 
her claims on the Treaty of Kainardji. When the Porte declined 
to acknowledge her claims, she crossed the Pruth and occupied 
Moldavia. 

The object of English, and, indeed, of European diplomacy was 
to induce Russia to withdraw from the Pyincipalities. Many 
circumstances conspired to render it probable that diplomacy 
would be successful. The European concert was agreed in regard- 
ing the invasion of Turkish territory by Russia as unjustifiable, and 
all of the Powers were interested in various degrees in resisting her 
encroachments. Had they insisted with a common voice that she 
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should evacuate the positions she had occupied before her claims 
under the Treaty were considered in a European conclave, it is 
unlikely that she could have resisted the pressure brought to bear 
upon her. 

What were the causes that led to the failure of diplomatic 
influences ? 

First, no doubt, the divided counsels of the German Powers. 
Austria, the Power most interested in the withdrawal of Russia 
from the Principalities, was also the one which was least disposed 
to resist her infraction of the Publie Law of Europe. 

Secondly, Russian delusion as to the state of public opinion in 
England. Though England was less immediately interested in the 
quarrel than any other Power, the warlike spirit of the people was 
high, and sympathy with the Turks was general. The Czar, on 
the other hand, believed that we really had become at last a nation 
of tradesmen whom nothing would ever rouse to fight, and he was 
encouraged in his mistake by the mission to St. Petersburg of the 
Peace Party, which he regarded as a message from the English 
people. 

Thirdly, the characters of Lord Aberdeen, Mr. Gladstone, and 
other statesmen at the head of affairs in England. These, instead 
of making use of the warlike spirit of the country to force Russia 
to withdraw from her unjust pretensions, were bent upon preserving 
peace by conciliation and concession. Lord Aberdeen, in particu- 
lar, was unable to believe that Russia, whom he had long regarded 
as one of the great guardians of the peace of Europe, could have 
so far changed her character as to have become an aggressive 
Power. ‘‘ Aberdeen,” says the Prince Consort, in a letter to Baron 
Stockmar, “is quite right, and is to be honoured and applauded 
for maintaining as he does that we must deal with our enemies as 
honourable men; but that is no reason why we should think and 
maintain that they are so in fact: this is what he does, and main- 
tains that he is right in doing so.” Hence the English statesmen 
who, if they had really represented their country, would have 
breathed a spirit of determination into the European Concert, con- 
tinued to act with a simplicity and timidity that hardened the 
Russians in their aggressive designs. ‘‘ Aberdeen,” says the Prince 
Consort again, “‘ has unfortunately made concessions which bring 
us nearer war.” 

If, then, turning from the past to the present, we substitute 
Afghanistan for Turkey, we see that, as far as Russia is concerned, 
her conduct in the present crisis is precisely what might be expected 
from her antecedents. Her Divine Mission is now not the pro- 
tection of Eastern Christians, but the preservation of order in 
Central Asia. So long as she confines herself to keeping the 
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robber Turkomans in order she will carry with her our best 
wishes for her success. But why should she come into Afghan 
territory in the accomplishment of her self-appointed task ? 
Everything—the evidence of language; the evidence of maps, 
Russian as well as our own; the evidence of diplomatic agreement 
—shows that she has no more business there than she had in 
the Principalities in 1853. The only question is, how far do 
her boundaries extend? And before we can settle how far her 
boundaries extend, old experience proves that she ought to be 
required to withdraw from the positions she has wrongfully occu- 
pied. Why, then, is she suffered to remain in them precisely’ as 
she was on the eve of the Crimean War ? 

The answer is, that the man who was Lord Aberdeen’s Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, who shared his opinions, who sympa- 
thised with his temper, is now the Prime Minister of England. 
Mr. Gladstone is determined to have Peace for the moment, at 
any price. He knows perfectly well that Russia has invaded the 
territories of an ally whose dominions we are bound in honour to 
defend, and he has feebly suggested to her that it would be ad- 
visable for her to withdraw from them, pending negotiations. 
Russia, however, has declined to do anything of the kind, and 
England, in the person of, her Prime Minister, has pleaded humbly 
for an ‘‘ arrangement” that there shall be no further advance on 
“the debatable or debated ground” till the Boundary has been 
settled by agreement. 

Russia, then, is the same as she was in 1853; Mr. Gladstone 
is the same; the great question is, Is England different? We 
are richer and more numerous than we were then; are we as 
great, as honest, as courageous? It must be admitted that, at 
least in public esteem, we scarcely stand where we did before the 
Crimean War. Then we were, by common admission, the leading 
Power in the European Concert. Now, estranged by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s offensive conduct from our natural allies, in constant 
antagonism with the Power for whose friendship we have made so 
many sacrifices, we occupy a position of complete isolation, and 
suffer almost every day insults and contumely that humiliate our 
national self-respect. In 1853 we rejected with indignation pro- 
posals from the Czar for the partition of the Turkish Empire; 
to-day Russia seems to think that we ourselves may be regarded 
as the Sick Man, and that the British Empire is in a state of 
dissolution. 

What, then, is the difference between ourselves and the English- 
men of the last generation? In 1853 public opinion was repre- 
sented in a free Parliament, and Ministers felt themselves to be 
really responsible to the country. But in 1880, under the influence 
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of an epidemic of party spirit, the nation returned to Parliament a 
majority pledged to follow blindly the lead of the single man who 
was able to hold them together, and, ever since, the foreign policy 
of England has been the sport of the nerveless hand and the vacil- 
lating will of the Prime Minister. Without an object in view, 
without a principle to guide their course, the Government have 
drifted into dishonour in South Africa, into anarchy in Egypt, and 
are now drifting steadily towards war in Afghanistan. In 1853 
ten Governments of such a character would have fallen; to-day 
the Ministry have ten times been saved from defeat by the servile 
fidelity of their party. 

There seems to be some want of manliness in the people and 
their leaders, which prevents them from ridding themselves of 
their elected despot. The majority are afraid to vote as their con- 
sciences bid them, lest they should let in—the Tories! Their 
opponents seem to be deficient in that plainness of speech which 
made the nation in 1854 turn to Lord Palmerston as the man who 
showed himself ready to assume responsibility. Added to which 
there is a natural reluctance in the people and in Parliament to 
weaken their Government in a great crisis, which they have 
indeed brought about by their own folly, but which they make 
some show of meeting with firmness at.the eleventh hour. The 
Ministry have called out the Reserves. So far, good; good, that 
is to say, if, by this step, they mean to show Russia that she must 
either retire at once from the ‘‘ debatable or debated ” territory or 
fight England. But if it means anything short of this, it is not 
good. It may be only a device to gain time. At the very moment 
that he is making this display of vigour, Mr. Gladstone has forced 
Parliament to accept a Convention which will, in two years’ time, 
allow Europe the right of interference in the affairs of Egypt. He 
has, in fact, surrendered to France. Will he surrender to Russia 
in the same way by consenting to negotiate with her on the 
principle, beati possidentes’? If so, in two years’ time we shall 
have to fight Russia with Afghanistan as our enemy instead of 
our ally, and with our road to the East barred by the interposition 
of a hostile Power. 
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LETTERS FROM RURICOLA. 


VI. 


“ Imperat aut servit collecta pecunia cuique.” 
Hor. Epist. I. x. 47. 


Waite sitting over my tea and muffin at breakfast a few mornings 
since, in my rather old-fashioned lodgings near the British Museum 
where I stay when I am in London, I was surprised at the unex- 
pected entrance of Mr. Mannering; and as he does not often come 
to town except on short visits or at certain fixed times of the year, 
I felt sure that some important business must be the cause of his 
presence. Nor wasI wrong. A favourite nephew to whom he has 
played the part of a father, and who—unlike many sons—has 
always sought and followed his counsels—a youth of excellent 
parts and character, and with every recommendation except that 
which wealth gives, has suddenly found himself enriched by the 
munificent bequest of a distant relation. 

It is no small trial, especially in early life, to pass suddenly 
from having little or nothing to a position of immense wealth, and 
not only to be proof against the temptations, but to rise to the 
duties which that wealth brings with it. In this instance the trial 
is perhaps all the greater that the property is not in land, where 
moral claims and the sense of great responsibilities readily suggest 
employment for any income, however large, but that it partly 
consists of money, and is in part derived from one of those great 
towns where the social well-being of the inhabitants has not kept 
pace with their industrial progress. Long streets of monotonous 
buildings alternating with squalid courts which, in spite of vestries, 
boards, and health officers, hold many more human beings than are 
consistent with the space and air apportioned to them, present an 
unattractive picture, and furnish material for much reflection. 

Such being the case, young Eustace Mannering, though by 
no means insensible to the personal advantages arising out of 
the enormous change in his position, had called his uncle into 
counsel as to the best employment of his new wealth. Mr. 
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Mannering had thrown himself into the consideration of the 
question with his usual clearness and energy, and was not in- 
disposed to discuss with me the advice which he had given. 
His counsel, as I anticipated, was to devote a very large part of 
the new fortune to the improvement, structural and social, of the 
town with which his nephew had become connected; for, as he 
truly said, ‘‘it has been our wholesome practice in England to 
consider that the place from which a man derives his income is 
entitled to receive back again a considerable part of it; and 
though this has been the doctrine especially accepted and acted 
upon by English country gentlemen, it appears to me that morally 
it is quite as true in reference to a town as to an agricultural 
parish. But such improvements,” Mr. Mannering added, “to 
be valuable must be systematic and on a well-considered plan, 
which should be at once wide enough in its scope and yet not too 
ambitious. For that reason, much that is good in itself must 
often be set aside or indefinitely deferred. 1t is as impossible for 
any man to provide everything, as it is impossible for any wealth 
to supply every deficiency. Even in the interest of those whom 
you desire to benefit, some acts must be left to them to perform, or 
else the virtues of prudence and energy would cease to exist. For 
example, no value too high can be set upon hospitals, as charitable 
institutions. The relief which they afford to human misery is 
simply incalculable; and I have known cases where, from excep- 
tional conditions, the responsibility of building or endowing a 
hospital has rested on an individual, much in the same way that 
the responsibility of building churches occasionally devolves upon 
particular persons, who must either, single-handed, provide these 
necessities of religious life, or see a moral wilderness grow up 
around them. Most fortunate they who can and will undertake 
such a duty; but, except in such particular and unusual cases, 
hospitals may safely be left to the general charity of right-minded 
persons. All are bound to help in their several proportions, though 
the rich are especially so bound; but hospitals in these days seem 
hardly the subject on which to expend colossal wealth. For the 
most part, and in most places, the conditions of modern society point 
to other objects. I know a very wealthy man—the possessor of an 
immense commercial fortune—who has no landed property with 
its thousand and one claims to absorb his great means, and who, 
partly from indolence, partly in despair of how wisely to apportion 
his riches, distributes every year one large sum amongst a given 
number of hospitals, and then thinks or hopes that he has done 
his duty! The institutions to which he gives are doubtless gainers ; 
but I cannot call this a really worthy application of the riches which 
he owns. It is at best the melancholy confession of an absence of 
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all inventive power, and only one degree better than the proverbial 
wrapping up of the talent in a napkin. 

“Nor, again, do I conceive the education of poor children to be 
such an object as that of which I am speaking. There was a time 
when education, like the tendance of the sick, was so little cared 
for, that a princely income might have been well expended on either. 
But the machinery for education, partly by the State and partly by 
private liberality, now exists everywhere, and only needs wise sup- 
port to maintain it in efficiency. Another education, however, in 
a different sense, is sorely needed; and though we all think and 
talk about it, it still lags so far behind its real requirements, that 
it could swallow up like a quicksand a thousand such fortunes as 
that which has been left to my fortunate nephew—I mean the 
education of grown men—the education which will best fit them to 
be courageous and understanding members of Society, and so to 
render those duties to the State which every citizen is now bound 
to discharge. Such education depends upon a vast variety of 
agencies; it assumes an endless diversity of forms; but it is 
at least greatly aided by decent houses, reasonable means of re- 
creation, and all the machinery of institutes, clubs, coffee-houses, 
and such like, which in the first instance are best called into 
existence by private liberality and kindliness.” 

“The ‘decent houses,’” I said, “always seem to me to con- 
stitute the most difficult part of the puzzle—how to make them, 
keep them, and obtain from them a reasonable return. But I have 
often thought that if I were in the position of a millionaire, or of 
your fortunate nephew, I would carry on my improvements in a 
large town with the regularity and method that you apply to 
one of your woods in Durlestone Chase; where, every year, you 
cut down, thin, or replant a certain fixed portion—thus going over 
the whole ground in a given time, and returning to your original 
point of departure about the period when fresh alteration or 
improvement becomes necessary. I can conceive few greater 
pleasures than to watch the annual amelioration made on a 
wretched mass of human existence—at first small, but perceptibly 
growing into larger proportions, and proceeding with a fixed and 
almost geometrical regularity.” 

“Your illustration,” Mr. Mannering answered, “seems to me a 
very good one, and I should like to see your beneficent millionaire 
make the experiment on a sufficient scale. I have sometimes been 
tempted to wish that I had had the chance which comes to com- 
paratively few individuals—‘ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint’ 
—of spending a princely fortune in a truly princely way.” 

“‘ Theoretically and poetically,” I said, ‘I agree with you in 
your quotation; but practically I am afraid that some of our very 
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rich but really benevolent men would tell another story. We have 
all heard of the almost incredible persecution to which they are 
sometimes subject ; and I have known some who, on that account, 
have incurred the imputation of niggardliness, though giving freely 
in private.” 

“T admit it,’ Mr. Mannering replied. “I could myself tell 
many strange stories on that subject. My friend, the Duke of 
Sterling, whose wealth and generosity are proverbial, is applied to 
every day by complete strangers to give their daughters and nieces 
marriage portions, to undertake the education of their children, to 
find annuities for their aged relatives, and generally to provide for 
themselves. These applicants are apparently of the opinion of the 
Dervish in the Arabian Nights, who says: ‘Remember, brother, 
that God can take away riches as well as give them, if we do not 
assist the poor, whom he makes so on purpose that the rich may 
merit by their charity a greater recompense in the other world.’ 
All this is, perhaps, very natural; but there is also a really darker 
side of the picture. There are organized imposture and persecu- 
tion, and as many and foul Harpies in our nineteenth century 
civilization as ever Virgil described. Rich men,” Mr. Mannering 
added, as much in joke as in earnest, “ are, in truth, much to be 
pitied. They are like the elder sons in the fairy tales. Though 
everyone wishes to be like them, no one has a good word for them ; 
and, in truth, mere money divorced from landed property has, I 
think, been in all times subject to this rather curious and incon- 
sistent destiny. .It is at once more coveted than any other human 
possession ; and yet no one will acknowledge that he seeks it for 
its own sake. It is so easy to denounce it. The teaching of the 
Bible is invoked against it; the scorn of literature is poured upon 
it; the ‘auri sacra fames’ of Virgil is quoted ; the wretched usurers 
of Dante who, even in hell, cannot forget their old greed, are 
paraded ; and in truth they all express the common feeling. Land 
and trade alike have found writers to praise and poets to hymn 
their merits, and the undoubted record of history is with them in 
their praise. Landowners have been foremost among the states- 
men, patriots, and leaders of men from the days of Cato to those 
of Lord Shaftesbury, from the times of Republican Rome to those 
of Constitutional England; merchants have made Carthage and 
Venice and Genoa; but money has never found a panegyrist—- 
hardly even an apologist—since the days of Creesus; though 
Creesus was, as far as history has preserved a record of him, a 
cautious and worthy but unfortunate monarch. It is a curious 
contradiction, and, perhaps, not a very encouraging reflection for 
millionaires. Nevertheless, in our peculiar condition of society, 
I hold that our rich men are bound to be publicly as well as 
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privately munificent. In a religious point of view I suppose it is 
well that the right hand should not know what the left gives; but - 
great wealth has public duties, and those who represent wealth 
ought to show that they understand and act up to them. It was 
not the least noble practice of the great Commonwealths of Greece 
and Italy that private citizens undertook, at their own expense, 
high missions or splendid duties for the State. If an Alcibiades 
spent for personal ostentation, a Cimon or a Nicias contributed 
their wealth from nobler motives.” 

“Considering,” I said, ‘‘the great personal and accumulated 
wealth which exists in England, I sometimes doubt whether its 
possessors, as a class, do enough with it in a public point of view. 
There are splendid instances to the contrary who, by their munifi- 
cence, stand out in high relief, but many of our very rich men 
seem to me unconscious of the magnificent uses to which they 
might put their wealth. We have a few great noblemen who have 
created harbours and docks and towns, or who, in the last genera- 
tion, covered half a county with schools and churches, at a time 
when they were sorely needed; but it was an American who 
founded the Peabody Trust; and I cannot recall many cases which 
can match with that of an Italian Duke who, only a few years ago, 
spent in public gifts and in works of charity and munificence, upon 
the town with which he was connected, very much more than a 
million sterling.” 

‘“* Perhaps you are right,’”” Mr. Mannering replied; “‘and when 
you speak of the Peabody Trust, I am reminded of a reflection 
which I have sometimes made when comparing private expenditure 
on public objects in England with that in the United States, where, 
by the way, there are now larger fortunes than there are with us. 
The difference, if I am right, between the two cases is curious. 
There large endowments for public objects are constantly made ; but 
—whether it be from a suspicion of the motive which attaches to 
the gift, or from some other circumstances of a new country—the 
amount of public recognition and gratitude appears to be compara- 
tively small; here, on the contrary, I am inclined to think a less 
striking expenditure for such purposes is made; but there is a 
readier public acknowledgment. I may not, of course, be right in 
the facts ; it is a case on which it is impossible to speak positively ; 
but if I am correct it suggests some curious inferences. There is, of 
course,” Mr. Mannering added, “this further difference between the 
United States and England. Here, if a rich man is also a great 
land-owner, the schools, the churches, the farms, the cottages, 
the thousand mouths that have to be filled, will readily absorb an 
incredibly large sum, for the actual profits from land are extremely 
small; but there, a rich man, unless he seeks out objects of public 
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charity or munificence, has little temptation to spend except upon 
his house or articles of personal luxury, or the speculations of 
Wall Street, whilst the constant rise and fall of fortunes—bringing 
with them affluence one year, poverty the next—create a temper 
which is unfavourable to a regular and really beneficent distribution 
of wealth on a large scale. In England we happily still retain 
much of the traditional influence arising from the supposed right 
and duty of a rich class to interpose in order to improve the con- 
dition of the poorer, and, consequently, a stronger bond of feeling 
between the extremes of society, with greater sympathy on one 
side, and greater gratitude on the other. It is amongst our best 
securities at a moment when the vast inequalities of fortune, which 
will exist to the end of time and which are probably not greater 
now than they have been, are forced into startling contrast. 
May we keep it!” 

“‘T trust so,” I said; ‘‘ but I sometimes despair. Society seems 
to be outgrowing its old capacities; our political changes are 
adverse to the spirit which we desire to foster; and, as dema- 
gogues more and more acquire the chief control, that will happen 
which has come to pass in every community similarly cireumstanced 
—the higher ideas of public duty will fade, men of cultivated minds 
will retire from an odious. conflict of vulgar politics, there will be 
less interchange of sympathy between classes, less enlightened 
public opinion brought to bear on the possessors of wealth, and rich 
men will become more luxurious, selfish and dull of understanding 
as regards the true use of their great means. I deplore it bitterly; 
I believe it to be the ruin of all that we love or value; but am I 
exaggerating ? Is it not written on every page of past and of 
contemporary history ?”’ 

“T admit,” Mr. Mannering replied, “the distempers and 
dangers of the time—I fully admit them; but as yet I believe and 
maintain that the door is not closed, and that there are still large 
fields of sympathy and legitimate influence in England which are 
open to the rich. It is, of course, given only to a few to be 
munificent ; but their munificence, when wisely shown, is appre- 
ciated. As Cowley once wrote: 

Greatness of mind and fortune too 
Both their several parts must do 


In the noble chase of Fame. 
This without that is blind, that without this is lame.” 


“ But,” I said, “I suppose you would admit that the immense 
fortunes, which are the growth of this century both in England 
and elsewhere, are, to say the least of it, not to be specially desired. 
They tend to disorder our scale of living and the balance of things 
within the state, and they lead to many social difficulties.” 
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** As an old-fashioned country gentleman,”’ Mr. Mannering said, 
“T ought, of course, to agree; but as a matter of fact I am not 
prepared to admit unhesitatingly such a conclusion. Capitalists 
have always been unpopular; but in our modern world capital is 
the spring of enterprize ; it is the breath of commercial life; and 
the loss of capitalists would mean with us not only the destruction 
of our greatest industries, but the misery of whole classes of the 
population. Even where capital is no longer invested in trade it 
makes itself felt in a hundred beneficent forms in the society and 
place where it exists. There is a parish not far from Durlestone 
where, when I was a boy, there was no large proprietor and only 
a few farmers; who, if they made money, could certainly not be 
described as constituting a source of wealth to others. Wages 
were low, food was scanty and poor, and the population was poverty- 
stricken. Buta few years ago a very wealthy merchant who had 
retired from trade made it his home; and insensibly—perhaps 
unconsciously—he has changed the whole face of the district. 
There is now no poverty; for wages are high and labourers have 
become scarce; and the money and men which a garden, a model 
farm, and a large establishment absorb, has diffused a general 
comfort. It is the height of silliness to declaim against the 
‘luxuries of the rich’; for those luxuries, which mean wages and 
employment, are a clear source’ of well-being to a poorer class. It 
is only the unproductive and essentially selfish luxuries, such as 
gambling, gluttony, and perhaps extreme extravagance in dress, 
which can with any reason be said to be really mischievous to the 
community. 

* But over and above this you must not forget that here in 
England the money-making and accumulating instinct is a national 
characteristic quite as much as it was in that great nation whose 
history and temper were most like ours—I mean the Romans. and 
you cannot root out a national characteristic without destroying 
that which makes the nation. The Romans, as you know, had 
this instinct in no common degree, and historians have noticed 
that the decay of the great fortunes and the passing of large 
tracts of land out of cultivation dated under the Roman Empire 
from about the same time. And as with us, so their capitalists 
were subject to a great deal of unreasonable abuse. Not, indeed, 
that they did not often deserve it. Their fish-ponds, on which 
incredible sums were lavished, their extravagant banquets, their 
pearls melted in vinegar, were analogous to the selfish and un- 
productive luxuries which I just now mentioned, and as such they 
brought their penalty. But there is comparatively little in our 
life to correspond with these follies; much the larger part of our 
luxuries give employment to considerable branches of industry ;. 
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and I believe that the very rich men in England have, under our 
new political conditions, a magnificent part to play if they. will 
accept their opportunities, and not leave to a small minority the 
exercise of a splendid munificence. 

“But,” I said, “how do you translate your general principles 
into particulars ? In what or upon what specially is a munificent 
man to spend his great wealth? Is it baths and wash-houses, or 
itinerant preachers, or newspaper syndicates or the fugitive fancies 
of an unstable generation ? and when you come to details, will not 
a very rich man often in despair either take refuge in ordinary con- 
tributions to ordinary charities, and be satisfied that if he does 
not do any great good he at least will do no harm with such 
an application of his means ?” 

“A very rich man may, of course,” Mr. Mannering replied, ‘‘ be 
destitute of all innate ideas ; and if so, his wisest course is to accept 
the counsel of some more inventive friend ; but if he be at all equal 
to his position and the age in which he lives, I cannot seriously 
conceive a real inability to find worthy objects on which to spend 
even the most princely wealth. We have some noble examples in 
our own day, and my only complaint is that they are compara- 
tively so few. There are some amongst us who have founded 
beneficent institutions, reared churches and schools and hospitals 
on a noble scale in places where but for them they would not have 
existed, built markets, created colleges, established or maintained 
single-handed vast charities; nay, I will not stop here—for I do 
not limit the application of wealth to the mere expenditure of 
money—there are those who have made their pictures and statues 
and their countless treasures of art—whether inherited or acquired 
by the exercise of a refined taste—the source of delight and im- 
provement to thousands. Swwm cuique—let each man find his own 
field of labour ; and the man of princely wealth who ploughs, as the 
old Oracle once said, with a ‘ silver ploughshare’ will grow crops 
so bounteous and so varied, that even in this material and sordid 
age his fellow-citizens will pause in the wild race of jarring 
interests and base competitions, to admire—perhaps even to bless 
the mind that conceived and the hand that so freely gave.” 

Mr. Mannering paused, and I was about to press him to explain 
himself somewhat more fully on this part of a question, which has 
always possessed a great interest for me, when he pulled out his 
watch and, observing that he had barely time in which to catch 
his train, and that there was, in these busy days, no true happiness 
to be found except in the country, and particularly at Durlestone 
Chase, ‘‘ Urbis amatorem,” he said, “salvere jubemus Ruris ama- 
tores” ; and with this characteristic quotation from his favourite 
author he hurried from the room. 
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I, on the other hand, wandered into the long galleries of the 
British Museum—that grandest storehouse of historical and anti- 
quarian wealth which a nation ever possessed ; and as I meditated 
on the fragments of our recent conversation, I could not but 
acknowledge that even amid the purely material riches of our 
generation, few were more noble in their conception or more bene- 
ficent in their influence, than the great collection which was 
spread in its endless variety before my eyes. 


Rvricona. 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. 


I. 
THE NEW RADICALS. 


“‘Wuat,” said Punch, when we and our readers were boys, 
‘‘what’sin a name? What? Why, the difference ’twixt Monta- 
gue and Muggins.” And in politics, as in society, the difference 
is considerable. ‘‘A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet” ; but a moderate Liberal, by his native and historic name 
of Whig, stinks in the nostrils of the people. To fix upon a 
politician or a party a bad name is now-a-days one half the art 
of politics. The wisest “ pessimist” preaches to deaf ears; the 
highest authorities, an unanimous service, a concourse of compe- 
tent judges, are contemptuously disposed of as “‘ alarmists”’; the 
nickname of ‘‘ Jingo” damaged the upholders of national honour 
and interest more than half-a-dozen Midlothian harangues. The 
party of illiberality and parsimony owes half its popularity to the 
name of Liberal. The touching and chivalric fidelity of the French 
Loyalists is obscured by the odious epithet of Legitimism. Hence, 
probably, the singular historic terminology of party; hence, 
at home and abroad, the most unmeaning names have clung the 
closest, and lasted the longest. Cavalier and Roundhead, Whig 
and Tory, the nicknames of a moment, have acquired a place in 
history, a halo of deep interest and varied association, that will 
never belong to the distinctive titles of Liberal and Conservative. 
** Federalist,” and ‘“‘ Republican” which really expressed, or sug- 
gested, the antagonistic principles of American politics, were 
speedily exchanged for the unintelligible antithesis of ‘‘ Republican” 
and ‘‘ Democrat.” The political groups or factions of France are 
most permanently known and best distinguished by the places which 
chance assigned to them in the Assembly. Right, Right and 
Left Centre, Left and Extreme Left, are more familiar and more 
suggestive than Monarchists and Imperialists, Opportunists and 
Irreconcilables. The last term, the most recent, and probably 
the most ephemeral, is, perhaps, the aptest political title ever 
conferred or accepted; and might furnish a designation at once 
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inoffensive and significant for the intestine foes of Parliamentary 
Government. How much there is in party names may be seen in 
the present boundary-lines of English parties. The Duke of 
Argyll and Lord Brabourne, Lord Carnarvon and the Duke of 
Richmond, sit on opposite sides for no other reason than that the 
former were bred to call themselves Liberals. For the same 
reason, certainly for no other, the surviving followers of Lord 
Palmerston vote sullenly and reluctantly, but on the whole 
obediently, with Mr. Gladstone, Lord Palmerston’s especial aver- 
sion, and the representative of exactly opposite political feeling 
and tradition. Nay, a common name alone could have placed 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Trevelyan and Sir 
Charles Dilke, on the same bench and in the same Cabinet. 

The Radicals of the modern school are yet more deeply indebted 
to a name which invests them with weight and reputation derived 
from traditions in which they have no part, from men with whom 
they have nothing in common. Not to their own views, but to 
those they have cast off, do they owe their brevet rank as states- 
men, their place within the pale of practical politics. Because 
Joseph Hume was a Radical, a savour of scrupulous economy 
clings to the party of limited taxation and lavish expenditure. 
The teachings of Mr. Mill, the traditions of Mr. Cobden and Sir 
William Molesworth, the recent repute of Mr. Fawcett, associate 
the supporters of Sir Wilfrid Lawson with an abstract zeal for 
personal liberty. As ‘‘ Radicals” they are popularly credited with 
a respect for economic laws, a love of peace, a certain knowledge of 
political philosophy, a fidelity to principle, a width of view and 
consistency of purpose to which, individually and collectively, 
they have less pretension than any other political section. The 
unrivalled oratory, the popular passion, the earnest enthusiasm of 
Mr. Bright—the memory of those whose far more accurate know- 
ledge, whose industry, intellect, and profound sincerity lent to Mr. 
Bright, as their spokesman, an authority higher than his own— 
cast a glow of popularity, a shadow of greatness, round men of 
another generation and of far inferior calibre. In showy intel- 
lectual qualities a few of the modern school might claim to rank 
with their predecessors. Sir Charles Dilke is a successful speaker 
both in the House and on the platform, and his double style recalls 
the ancient estimate of the man who spoke two languages. 
Except Mr. Gladstone, no member of the present Ministry grazes 
more closely and skilfully the furthest verge of permissible evasion 
and misleading phraseology. None knows better how to answer 
without replying, how to convey untruth in words literally true, 
and save his credit in the future by a reservation unnoticed at the 
moment. We remember, if he would fain forget, how he first 
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achieved Parliamentary notoriety and mob popularity; his per- 
sistent, unscrupulous, and, at least in one instance, scandalously 
inaccurate charges against those to whom his father owed fame 
and fortune, against the first lady in the land, the one family who 
can neither answer nor punish platform slander or printed libels. 

Of the Editor of Truth, the serviceable catspaw of Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Chamberlain, the less said the better. His colleague in 
the representation of Northampton must be judged by another 
standard. The coarseness of his attacks on religion and 
royalty, on birth and property, rank and honour, may be ascribed 
to mere ignorance and want of training. The art which insinuates 
denial, which skilfully saps the faith it carefully forbears to shock, 
the irony that implies insult under the forms of courtesy, are not 
to be expected from a self-educated “tribune.” Such a man may 
honesily confound perpetual pensions with personal sinecures ; 
may not understand that prescription is the basis of property, of 
order, and of law; that family endowments charged on the Con- 
solidated Fund are just as sacred as estates held by the descendants 
of distinguished soldiers or eminent public servants. Had Mr. 
Bradlaugh refused the oath of allegiance, his bitterest opponents 
must have respected his consistency. An inconsistency so glaring 
deprived his position of the dignity of truth and self-sacrifice, 
and his subsequent conduct provoked the disgust of all, whatever 
their religious or political opinions, who respect the sanctity of 
conscience, the privileges of the House, and the authority of the 
law. 

From such an associate Mr. Grote and Mr. Cobden, Sir William 
Molesworth and Mr. W. J. Fox, would have recoiled scarcely less 
indignantly than Mr. Newdegate himself. Of the ribaldry of Mr. 
Thorold Rogers, of the general quality of the Radical rank and 
file, it is searcely worth while to speak. Since Mr. Faweett’s 
deeply-regretted loss, Mr. Morley alone unites the tone of a 
scholar and a gentleman, the knowledge and capacivy of a states- 
man, with the extreme opinions and politcal audacity of h's 
school. Mr. Chamberlain’s want of dignity and temper, of official 
reticence and personal courtesy, his arrogant and dictatorial de- 
meanour, his lack of the finer perceptions and more delicate 
instincts of English statesmanship and society, have already 
entailed upon him many stinging mortifications and damaging 
defeats, and threaten to mar a grea; and promising career. His 
attempt to bully the Reform Club, the vindictive and oppressive 
libel suit brought against one of those who had helped to baffle 
him, his blustering attacks on Lord Salisbury, his evident sym- 
pathy with the attempt of his Birmingham rowdies to intimidate 
and silence their opponents by brute force, his audacious misrepre- 
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sentation of the facts, his obstinate persistence when his associates 

and witnesses had been convicted of perjury and subornation, his 
passionate refusal to withdraw and atone for a proven personal 
calumny, are all eminently characteristic. Mr. Chamberlain does 
not yet understand why an affront to Sir Stafford Northcote dis- 
gusted every gentleman on either side ; why his attempt to force his 
relatives upon an unwilling society of English gentlemen was so 
bitterly resented; why the warmest friends of the seaman regret 
that so good a cause has fallen into his hands; why his official papers 
give deep and general offence: in a word, why he may not be at 
once the minister and the demagogue, why he may not speak at 
once with the authority of the Cabinet and the declamatory vehe- 
mence, the imputative rhetoric, the unmeasured, wholesale, unspar- 
ing invective of the popular agitator. A Parliamentary defeat, a lost 
Bill, an adverse Commission long delayed, a new lease of abuse 
and mismanagement, and too probably a weak and ineffective 
measure, must be charged solely upon one man’s deficient sense of 
official responsibility and official decorum. It is a pity; for in Mr. 
Chamberlain alone the Radicals have a statesman of the first class; 
with wide practical experience, considerable if limited knowledge, 
brilliant administrative ability, admitted industry, organizing 
genius of the highest order, first-rate rhetorical powers, capablé 
alike of exciting a popular and impressing a Parliamentary 
audience. If Mr. Chamberlain’s moral bore any proportion to his 
intellectual gifts, if his temper, his recklessness of assertion, his 
imperious demeanour, his looseness and extravagance of accusation, 
did not constantly mar the effect and misdirect the use of his rare 
political and administrative powers, not even his extreme views, 
and his disposition to snatch a temporary popularity by affected 
sympathy with views yet more extravagant than his own, could 
prevent his rising, at no very distant date, to the leadership of a 
great party, and not improbably to the highest political public 
trust. 

What or how much Mr. Chamberlain means, it is not easy to 
say. His platform oratory is, even when not intemperate, loose, 
rash, and heedless to the last degree. It may be that he is 
carried away by the excitement of speaking, by the passion of 
antagonism, by the cheers of his audience, and the remembered or 
imagined taunts or reproaches of his adversaries. It may be that 
his passion is affected and his violence preconcerted—that he 
has studied beforehand the phrases which, without committing 
him to definite opinions or practical measures, are so admirably 
adapted to excite vague and unfounded hopes, class animosities, 
and party prejudices in the minds of ignorant and excitable 
hearers. Hints that savour of spoliation, suggestions that mean 
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nothing or mean a social revolution, phrases that point to new 
adjustments of taxation, to the exclusive imposition of fiscal 
burdens upon the rich, to a more complete and systematic di- 
vorce between taxation and representation, are thrown out at 
random to be explained away at leisure. As outbreaks of temper, 
as ebullitions of personal or party passion, they are unworthy of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s intellectual powers and practical experience. 
If their vagueness be intentional—if they are calculated, as they 
are suited, to provoke greed and envy, resentment and ill-will, to 
inspire an unreal sense of social wrongs, deceptive dreams of 
Utopian remedies—they deserve a severer condemnation. However 
this may be, such language, at least, has never yet been used by 
politicians of equal rank, still less by a responsible Minister of 
the Crown. Demands that property should pay ‘“‘a ransom” for 
its rights, appeals ad invidiam against those who eat the bread they 
do not raise, suggest ideas which Mr. Chamberlain knows to be 
false, and expectations which he has neither the wish nor the power to 
satisfy. Addressed to a new electorate partly invested already, partly 
about to be invested, with potential supremacy, they are especially 
unwholesome, inopportune, unworthy, and demoralizing. What Mr. 
‘Chamberlain may mean is of far less moment than what those 
to. whom they are addressed understand by such appeals from such 
a quarter. The Spectator, with far stronger, deeper, and more 
earnest popular sympathies, with a genuine faith in the Demo- 
-eratic principle, in the instinctive wisdom of ignorance, the in- 
tuitive justice and spontaneous virtues of the multitude, reprobates 
distinctly, though far too gently, such endeavours to associate class 
legislation with political enfranchisement; to divert the attention 
-of classes, whose political education is just begun, from public 
objects to selfish interests ; to replace individual and occasional 
bribery by systematic and collective corruption ; to enlist the 
peasantry and the artizans on the Liberal side by calumny and 
misrepresentation, by appeals, direct and obscure, to ignorance 
-and prejudice. The great danger of democracy, at all times and 
in all old countries, lies in the temptation to use political power 
for other than public ends; in the painful contrast between wealth 
-and poverty, the impatience of suffering, the intolerance of hard- 
‘ship, the haste to be rich, or, at least well off, so pardonably 
natural to the poor, so especially characteristic of a soft, a sym- 
pathetic, and a sceptical age. To these—the ingrained illusions, 
the inevitable tendencies, the pardonable but suicidal errors of the 
many—the new school of Radicalism has addressed its subtlest 
temptations, its strongest incitements and most powerful provo- 
-eations. Against these the Radicals of the last generation—the 
-men to whose great names, whose fearless frankness, logical con- 
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‘sistency, and unflinching honesty of purpose Radicalism owes its 
present repute, on whose weight and authority it relies—emphati- 
cally and earnestly protested. 

The theme of Mr. Grote’s history—the lesson incessantly re- 
peated and enforced—is that democracy ever refused to plunder 
the rich, to listen not only to the Hyndmans and the Georges, 
but to the Chamberlains and Dilkes, the Harrisons and Beesleys 
of each successive age. To Mill’s works, the defenders of pro- 
perty, the opponents of agrarian legislation and Socialist theories, 
Conservative economists and practical statesmen, turn for the 
most forcible arguments, the most emphatic protests, against Mr. 
Mill’s self-styled disciples—the most authoritative condemnation 
of their temper, their policy, and their doctrine. 

Neither Parliamentary nor literary courtesy permits us to 
rebuke Mr. Chamberlain with half the vehemence of indignation, 
the bitterness of scorn, the emphasis of moral reprobation that 
Grote or Molesworth, Mr. Mill, and we suspect Mr. Fawcett 
himself, would, at least in private, have employed. ‘‘ Have you,” 
they would have asked, “read English history? Do you know 
who were the ‘ Court favourites’ from whom the Cecils derived 
their estates and titles? In quoting their descendant as a 
type of those ‘ who toil not, nor spin,’ did you speak in wilful 
ignorance or mere abuse? Have you managed to know nothing 
of a career so well known, or to forget that, born to narrower 
fortunes, trained to harder toil than yourself, an effective jour- 
nalist, a brilliant debater, among the most industrious and pains- 
taking of political students and workers, he was already famed 
when you entered Parliament, not less for administrative capacity 
and practical statesmanship, than for keenness of retort and force 
of sarcasm 

If the Parliamentary spokesmen of the new Radicalism are loose 
of thought, vague of speech, and cautious of committal, their 
associates on the platform and in the press define what they leave 
obscure, fill in their outlines, improve upon their hints, and push 
their catchwords to logical and practical conclusions. Landed pro- 
perty and the landed aristocracy are the objects of their fiercest, 
most constant, reckless, and persistent hostility. Nothing in their 
utterances is more striking and characteristic than the breadth 
and boldness of their demands, except the looseness of their facts, 
the falsehood of their history, and the weakness of their law. 
“Common land belongs to the people.” The aristocracy have 
_ enclosed, “confiscated,” “stolen” it! From Mr. Hyndman and 
Mr. George we expect such nonsense; in men like Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Morley and Mr. Fyffe, dense 
ignorance on such a point is as wilful and almost as culpable as 
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conscious untruth. ‘‘Common land” was land belonging to the lord 
of the manor, over which tenants neighbours or parishioners had 
acquired, by sufferance or permission, certain rights of use and 
passage—the right to cut wood or turf, to graze cattle or sheep. 
Wherever commons have been enclosed, such rights have been 
fully compensated. By mutual agreement or by Act of Parliament, 
the owner of the soil has bought out the strictly limited and 
purely local interests of his prescriptive partners. So, again, we 
are told that ‘‘the whole cost of government, or at least the 
defence of the State, attached to the land,’”—that the landowners 
have thrown on others their prescriptive and legitimate burdens. 
No more signal and impudent falsification of history was ever 
attempted. Compared with it, Macaulay’s character of Lord 
Dundee, the Popish plot, the preposterous birth of the Pretender, 
the Catholic-Irish version of the massacre of 1641, are pardonable 
and plausible mistakes. From the very first, all property was 
liable alike ; the ports furnished ships and crews, the towns money, 
and the land soldiers. The truth is that, one after another, the 
burdens equally attaching to all property have been thrown exclu- 
sively on that which, visible and movable, could not escape. The 
Customs are as old as the feudal liability to forty days’ service. 
The various customary and parliamentary levies of the Planta- 
genets, the subsidies of the Tudors, the Elizabethan poor-rate, 
the later so-called land taxes, even under William III., were 
assessed originally upon all property alike, upon clothes, furniture, 
merchandise, and land. In the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
the wealth of England was suddenly expanded tenfold. The fiscal 
system underwent no systematic reconstruction. The “ benevo- 
lences ’’ were an attempt to make the enormous wealth of the new 
middle classes bear its recognized and rightful share of taxation. 
The only instance in which the landowners were relieved at the 
cost of others was the abolition of certain feudal abuses—wardship, 
marriage, fees on succession, knighthood, &c.—which lapsed during 
the Commonwealth, and, technically revived by the Restoration, 
were replaced by a grant for the King’s life of certain duties of 
excise. But those duties were but a fractional part of the syste- 
matic taxation of the Commonwealth. From first to last the prin- 
ciple of English law, the intention of Parliament, has been that all 
incomes should be equally taxed, all burdens equally shared. 
Capital has escaped from its share of the poor-rate, of that “land 
and property-tax,” which was meant to be a true “ income-tax,” of 
every burden now falling on land alone. In a word, the Radicals 
have chosen to reverse directly the whole fiscal history of England. 
Their charges against the landowners are not only false, but the 
exact and monstrous opposite of the truth. 
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But any retracing of the past, any redress of immemorial 
wrongs, after values have been determined, engagements under- 
taken, investments made and exchanged for generations upon a 
basis originally unjust, would be a new and graver wrong. No one 
claims for land more than equal justice in the present, and this it 
is the first object of Radicalism to deny. The present law of in- 
testacy is, not strictly and accurately just—that, no general law of 
the kind can be—but equal and fair as between different kinds of 
property. It distributes intestate estates as nine in ten intestates 
would wish, according to the usage of ages and the present prac- 
tice of will-makers. It is not for the State to lay down abstract 
principles of justice, varying with the fancies of individual theorists 
and the policy of parties. The only sound or tenable rule is that 
the accident of intestacy should have the least possible effect, 
should disturb as little as may be the usual and presumably in- 
tended devolution of property. Primogeniture applied to land, and 
an equal division of movables, are alike just and righteous; because 
each severally corresponds to the intention of owners, the practice 
of testators, the interests of families, and the existing social order. 
Equal division of landed property would be as unjust and cruel as 
the exclusive devolution of personalty upon the heir-at-law. 
Children are brought up to expect that the eldest son shall take 
the land and family mansion, as that other investments shall be 
equally divided. The descent of titles, the size and character of 
mansions and grounds, all the deep-rooted and complicated 
arrangements of society, rest, and have rested for generations, on 
primogeniture. To divide the land of an intestate would be to 
place the heir who inherits a family title, position, and liabilities, 
at a cruel disadvantage. And this is the very object of the pro- 
posal. It would not redress a wrong—if the custom of primo- 
geniture be a wrong—for with that custom English legislation 
would not interfere. Its effect would be this. Whenever a will 
was unmade, lost, or annulled through neglect or carelessness, 
whenever the head of a family died under age, the family estates 
would be broken up. The family itself would in most cases dis- 
appear, through the impoverishment of its representative, from 
among the aristocracy of the county and country ; and, as minori- 
ties and intestacies occur from time to time in every family, a few 
generations would suffice, not to substitute a dozen small for one 
great estate, but to destroy the hereditary aristocracy, the historic 
families of the land; to give us a pauper French nobility in lieu 
of our English gentry, and to transfer estates in each alternate 
generation to new hands. Social spite—the bitter envy and ani- 
mosity of those whose new wealth fails to place them on an 
equality with Howards and Russells, Herberts, Talbots, Courtenays, 
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Seymours and Fortescues, Percys and Bentincks—is the motive of 
the demand ; for it is the only passion which a change in the law 
of intestacy could gratify. The creation of a yeomanry or peasant 
proprietary is beside the question; and such a yeomanry, once 
created, only a strict law and custom of primogeniture, or a French 
limitation of families, could preserve for three generations. 

Again, Radicals complain of the law of settlement, once more 
wilfully ignorant that the law of settlement is the same for land 
and personalty, save only that in the nature of things the protec- 
tion of personalty requires the intervention of trustees. Mr. Fyffe 
goes further. He would actually forbid the settlement, not only of 
land, but of moneys derived from land. The motive of his party 
is here betrayed with singular naiveté. ‘A limited owner won't 
sell if the purchase must follow the settlement.’ Therefore, con- 
fiscate the rights of devisees and heirs, not only in the land but in 
the purchase-money; invalidate existing family arrangements, 
deprive the land-owners of the privileges enjoyed by every other 
class, forbid them to protect their families from the imprudence or 
the extravagance of a single individual, in order that, not by the 
natural operation of economic laws, but by an artificial, vexatious, . 
and tyrannical interference therewith, great estates may be broken 
up, and the existence of a social hereditary aristocracy prevented ! 
In these schemes—prompted by social envy and jealousy, excused by 
economic fallacies and studied misrepresentation—the new electorate 
have no sort of interest. 

A wider distribution of landed property, whether a more nume- 
rous squirearchy, a yeomanry, or a peasant proprietary, is no 
Radical hobby. Were it possible, the Radicals would be the last 
to promote a measure so pre-eminently Conservative. The thing 
is unhappily impossible. Even while England fed her own 
people—even in the days of natural or legal protection—a 
yeomanry once holding half the soil died out. The same economic 
causes which extinguished it, even under the same conditions, . 
must prevent its restoration; and now, when half our food is 
brought from abroad, when English meat and grain are exposed to - 
the competition of New Zealand mutton, Texan beef, of wheat 
from the vast prairies of Minnesota and Dacotah, the limitless . 
plains of South Australia, no peasant-proprietary or yeomanry 
could possibly live and thrive. Where the farmer with a thousand 
acres of his landlord’s, and £10,000 of his own, fails, his brother 
investing £8,000 in the purchase of two hundred acres, with a 
farming capital of £2,000, must inevitably be ruined. As com-. 
pared to a yeoman, the tenant-farmer enjoys the advantage of a 
sleeping partnership with a capitalist who invests at least four- 
fifths of the joint stock, and to whom he pays less than 3 per cent.. 
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For an old country, this is obviously the most advantageous and 
productive system; secures the application to agriculture of at 
least twice the capital that would otherwise be employed, and, as 
we know, obtains twice the produce that peasant-proprietors can 
raise in a more genial climate from a more fertile soil. The 
notion that any public interest is involved in obtaining the 
maximum produce from the soil, in disregard of all other con- 
siderations, or that such produce could be obtained, in the face of 
American and Colonial competition, by a nation of small pro- 
prietors, is a double deception; a fallacy which even the lower 
classes are beginning to understand, and on which Radicals no 
longer find it politic to insist. Should our manufacturing ascen- 
dancy be restored, and our manufacturing population doubled, 
England may become a land of market gardens. Even then the 
present system will best suit her interests, will ensure the largest 
produce. The landlord will rather receive 40s. per acre from five 
hundred than 30s. an acre from one hundred tenants. The small 
tenant, equally with the large, will gain by renting rather than 
owning his land, by paying half or a third of the interest a money- 
lender would charge; and having his whole capital free for the 
payment of wages, the purchase of manure, the cultivation and 
enrichment of the soil. The terms of tenure, if left to mutual 
interest and economic laws, will speedily adapt themselves to new 
conditions. 

Here we come upon another fundamental distinction of the new 
Radicalism—its disregard for obligations, its contempt for freedom 
of contract. Grote and Mill, Molesworth and Cobden, were pre- 
eminently economists. Their successors relegate political economy 
not even to Mars or Venus, but to planets of which we only know 
that they resemble our own in none of the conditions in which the 
character, and probably the possibility, of life depends. The 
essential principle, the first dogma, of the old Radicals was that 
individuals and classes best understand and can best protect their 
own interests; their paramount object the minimum of State 
interference, the most absolute freedom of contract and of trade. 
Their earnest philanthropy, their impatience of grave and palpable 
social evils, with difficulty extorted a reluctant acquiescence in 
exceptional provisions for exceptional cases ; in State interference 
with the labour of women and children, on the sole ground that 
these could not protect themselves—that their bargains were 
made not by but for them, that their interests were sacrificed 
by the short-sighted selfishness of husbands and fathers. Even 
so lately as 1870, such Radicals justified or excused Mr. Glad- 
stone’s agrarian legislation only on the assumption that Irish 
agricultural contracts were not and could not be free; that the 
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poverty, the numbers, the ignorance and imprudence of the Irish 
peasantry, their absolute dependence on the land, the absence 
of manufactures, placed them under a coercion to promise rents 
they could never pay, to pay rent utterly disproportionate to 
the value of their holdings. They repudiated with indignant 
sincerity the idea of applying a similar rule to England, to farmers 
with intelligence and education to discern their own interests, with 
capital to secure their independence. They would have rejected as 
preposterous in principle and ruinous in policy any interference 
with the liberty of landlord and tenant, at a time when the law of 
supply and demand has turned wholly in the favour of the latter ; 
when farms are vacant, when leases are a burden, rents unpaid, 
remissions extorted by sheer necessity, when capricious eviction is 
the last thing to be feared, when a competent tenant may have his 
choice of land and dictate his own terms. If the experience of 
forty years be worth anything, if Free Trade be not a meaningless 
fallacy—if the vast increase of English wealth, the development of 
railways, the multiplication of foundries and factories, the extension 
of our commerce, the enormous increase in exports and imports, the 
growth of the revenue, the enormous reduction of taxation, be 
rightly ascribed in any measure to our fiscal legislation, to the 
emancipation of business, and the unfettered operation of economic 
laws—the policy of the Birmingham school stands self-condemned. 
Be that as it may, it means no less than the reversal of the whole 
course of fiscal legislation, from the first tentative steps of Huskisson 
to the completion of Sir Robert Peel’s Free Trade policy by his 
favourite pupil; the denial of every principle and doctrine dear to 
the Radicals de la veille; the repudiation of Adam Smith and 
Francis Horner, no less than of Bright and Cobden, of Mill and 
Fawcett. 

Their practical apostasy—their repudiation of the masters with 
whose names they would still conjure, whose authority they still 
invoke—goes further and deeper yet. The Radicals of yesterday 
attached exaggerated weight to mere political tradition; they 
dwelt more on civil franchises than on individual rights, on the 
extension than on the exercise of the suffrage. Enslaved to 
the traditions and catchwords of the past, they thought too much 
of the dying tyranny of wealth and privilege, too little of the 
growing despotism of opinion and numbers. They exaggerated 
the power of the landlord and the creditor, and were blind some- 
times to the far more oppressive, inquisitorial, and unscrupulous 
dictation of the English Trades’ Unions and the American political 
machine. But, to do them justice, if blind to facts they were 
never false to principle. The fact of oppression once brought home 
to their consciences, they were not slow or cold in condemnation, 
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weak or irresolute in their vindication of individual liberty, 
whether menaced by employers or trade delegates, by mobs or 
governments, by the many or the few. 

Nothing in Mr. Roebuck’s career was more characteristic of the 
old, more unlike the new Radicalism, than his indignant denun- 
ciation of the Sheffield trade outrages, of whose authors Mr. 
Mundella constituted himself the champion and avenger. Nothing 
in Mr. Mill’s life and writings is more distinctive of the man, more 
honourable to the clearness of judgment and the honesty of 
purpose that redeemed a hundred errors, than his emphatic de- 
precation of democratic despotism, his earnest and repeated ex- 
posure of the dangers with which personal freedom was menaced 
by a despotism more ubiquitous and unescapable than that of the 
Cesars. From the tyranny of a monarch or an oligarchy, the 
persecution of Church or class, the victim finds support in 
the opinion, refuge in the sympathy, of the many. For the 
victims of the many, the dissenter from democracy, the plebeian 
rebel against the customs, the class interests, the prejudices or the 
caprices of the majority, there is no protection, no asylum. The 
sacredness of the individual conscience, the liberty of daily life 
and personal conduct, the privacy of the home, the privilege of 
eccentricity, exemption from annoyance in all things concerning 
self alone—the right, in a word, of every man to think, and speak, 
and act, to dress, and eat, and drink, as he pleases, to rule his life 
as he will, however he cross and offend the opinion of the com- 
munity, so he respect the equal right of others—were, to Mill’s 
thought, infinitely more important to human happiness and pro- 
gress, were nearer and dearer to his heart, than that right divine of 
the majority, that political equality, those democratic forms of which 
he was a zealous champion, but which he never identified with the 
far wider, loftier, and more essential idea of freedom in its truest and 
highest sense. Political liberties were to him precious and sacred 
firstly and. chiefly as an element of individual right, a guarantee 
of personal liberty. For freedom of his truer, deeper, and loftier 
soul, the liberty of individual life, the rights of man as distin- 
guished from mankind—of Athanasius contra mundum—modern 
Radicalism entertains and almost avows a profound and arrogant 
contempt. To Grote and Mill and Molesworth, the ballot was 
the shield of individualism; the Caucus would have been the 
contradiction of the ballot, the reductio ad absurdum of demo- 
cracy. To the Chamberlains and Dilkes and Schnadhorsts, the 
Radicals ‘‘of the morrow,” liberty is the nominal rule of the 
majority—a drilled and disciplined majority, trained and organ- 
ized for the express purpose of excluding individual freedom, of 
suppressing individual preferences. Their respect for liberty was 
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shown in the attempted excommunication of Mr. Forster; the attack 
on Mr. Marriott, so gallantly met and so signally defeated ; the 
systematic proscription of Parliamentary independence ; the coer- 
cion under which not twenty Liberal members dare call their souls 
their own—which the other day compelled the House of Com- 
mons to vote that white which three-fourths of its members, and 
probably as large a proportion of its constituents, held to be black 
indeed. The reign of wire-pullers, the despotism of the machine, 
is the ideal of the modern school. Under their rule, not one of 
the ornaments of what they call their party, not one of those 
whose names—but nothing else—they daily quote, neither Mr. 
Grote nor Sir William Molesworth, Mr. Mill nor Mr. Roebuck, 
would have ever obtained a seat. Nor would they confine the 
interference of the State, the dictation of a well-manipulated 
majority, to the sphere of politics. That personal liberty, that 
right to private judgment whereof their elders were so jealous, is 
to them as odious as to Pope or Puritan; a pestilent political 
heresy, a treason to the right divine of numbers. In the name 
of religious liberty they would profane the consecrated burial- 
grounds, the very churches, hallowed by feelings and traditions 
sacred in the estimation of those with whose money the soil was 
bought, at whose expense the fabrics have been reared or repaired. 
While some among them would, on the plea of private conscience, 
set contagion free to ravage the community, to desolate the homes 
of the many, to poison the health of future generations ; others 
would sacrifice every personal and domestic right to the supposed 
interests of the community, interpreted by the will of the narrowest 
local majorities. If half the parishioners, plus one, are either 
drunkards or teetotalers—either dislike beer or spirits, or cannot 
use them in moderation—their sober neighbours shall be deprived, 
wholly or partially, of a favourite and harmless indulgence. The 
local caucus shall determine, here, that any man who will may 
open superfluous public-houses, to the annoyance of quiet neigh- 
bours and the deterioration of property; here, that no public- 
houses shall be allowed. In one town all families must drink flat 
beer and keep a store of gin at home—a fatal temptation to wives 
and children—at the bidding of a disciplined majority ; the work- 
man’s club shall be closed during his only hours of leisure; the 
housewife’s cleaning, the children’s weekly bath, must be hindered 
and troubled by the unwilling and unwelcome presence of the men. 
The quiet of the next town must be disturbed, Sunday after 
Sunday, by noisy, half-drunken crowds, driven to seek at a dis- 
tance from home the last luxury they will forego, and which, 
having bought it so dear, they are sure, in mere contradiction, to 
carry to excess. To prevent the use of opium and chloral, Sir 
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Wilfrid Lawson himself would admit to be beyond the reach of 
legislation. But if he and his Radical friends can have their way, 
the men who will drink to the verge of intoxication—the wives and 
mothers whose hard domestic labour, whose maternal functions, 
demand some artificial support—the sober, pure-minded, decent 
living matrons of all ranks, to whom a daily half-pint of beer has. 
become a necessary of life—shall be forced to find a substitute in 
dangerous and demoralizing drugs. 

A secular Puritanism, basing its ethics, not on the supposed 
will of God, but on the disputed dicta of science, the varying 
doctrines of demagogues, shall give law to our most personal 
habits, shall intrude into our most private affairs, shall regulate 
domestic discipline, abrogate the one authority of right divine. 
Christian parents shall be divested of domestic rule and parental 
responsibility ; shall not only be taxed to support for others, but 
compelled to accept for their own offspring what, in their strong 
conscientious and not irrational belief, is a godless education. Not 
the boldest of its advocates dare apply the same measure to families 
of larger means and somewhat higher social standing. Should 
a School Board employé invade the homes of tradesmen, and 
doctors, of merchants and clerks, solicitors and barristers—insist 
that a sickly child of seven shall learn its alphabet, examine a 
nervous, irritable lad of nine in the rule of three, call the mother 
before a couple of vestrymen to explain why her eldest daughter is 
doing a sister’s duty by half a dozen infant children, instead 
of preparing lessons for the Board School—Mr. Mundella well 
knows how soon the storm of public indignation would be 
heard in Parliament; how quickly schools and school boards, 
inspectors and officials, nay, the Ministry which had sanctioned 
such an outrage on parental rights and duties, would be swept 
into Limbo. There are, little as Radicals believe it, thousands 
of working-men as careful of their children’s health, as con- 
scious of the value of education and the incomparably higher 
value of religion, as the publicans and pawnbrokers, the journalists 
and clergymen, the ruling elders and Sunday-school teachers, 
whose parental competence, whose domestic authority, must 
pass inviolate and unexamined. To the Radicals of old, even a 
Government grant, Government inspection of schools, Government 
patronage, however jealously guarded and strictly limited, were 
boons long and anxiously scanned and accepted only under the 
pressure of necessity. They feared something dimly like that 
which has come to pass. Had they guessed how speedily their 
worst fears would be realized, how every pledge would be broken, 
every restraint swept away; had they apprehended the establish- 
ment of a State system, to compete with, to empty, and to crush 
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out the schools sustained and controlled by private zeal and 
liberality; could they have dreamed that their own successors 
would, ere half a century had passed, scarcely conceal their intent 
and hope to cover the land with a network of schools, main- 
tained out of the rates, managed by public authority, supervised 
and directed by a State department—schools in which religious 
teaching should be first minimized and then forbidden—we know 
with what horror they would have renounced all fellowship of 
doctrine or feeling with the men who have stolen their name and 
falsified their principles. In one word, the Radicals of to-day 
inherit from those of fifty or even of thirty years ago nought but 
their name. They have perverted democracy into the despotism of 
demagogues, divorced political power from political burdens; 
substituted centralization for self-government, universal inter- 
ference and legislative regulation for individual liberty and freedom 
of contract, the dictation of the majority for personal independence, 
phrases for principles, popularity-hunting for public spirit, cosmo- 
politan theories for English traditions. The championship of 
individual action and proprietary rights, of public faith and 
private engagements, of voluntary contracts and personal freedom, 
of local and individual liberties—resistance to paternal despotism 
and State intervention, the guardianship of all the best traditions 


of all English parties—are left in Tory hands. And were the men 
whose memories still shed lustre on the name of Radicalism now 
among us, with their pride of independence, their fidelity to prin- 
ciple, their intolerance of dictation, and their loyalty to liberty, 
they would find no faith in their doctrines, no scope for their 
action, no place for themselves, save in the Tory ranks. 


Percy GREG. 


Il. 
THE FUTURE OF THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY. 


I reap with great pleasure in the last number of the National 
Review Mr. Austin’s characteristically vigorous appeal to the Whigs 
to vote according to their convictions. Nothing in his exhortations 
was in excess of the common requirements of honesty and manli- 
ness. And yet I suspect that, when he committed them to paper, 
he felt absolutely certain that the Whigs and Moderate Liberals 
would not cross his ‘chalk line.” With the exception of a few 
“‘unattached’’ members of the connection, the Left Centre in the 
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late Vote of Censure hardened themselves to say “‘ No” to a re- 
solution on a question of Imperial importance, to which, if they 
could have followed their consciences, they would have liked to 
say “Aye.” The observations of the Spectator, which shocked 
Mr. Austin, may, therefore, be largely extended: ‘‘ The line of 
cleavage between a Whig and a Tory, though it may seem to some 
observers so thin, is, in the case of the rank and file of the Party” 
(not only ‘‘the leaders,” as the Spectator said), ‘‘ nearly impass- 
able.” And why? Because the Party System is stronger than 
the men who profess to be its masters. 

This being so, it is plain that we have reached a juncture at 
which the people of England must make up their minds whether 
they will keep the Party System or the Empire. They may have 
either, but not both. The saying may seem a hard one, but I 
venture to think its truth is capable of demonstration. ‘“‘ Party,” 
says Burke in the same spirit as Mr. Austin, “party is a body of 
men united for promoting, by their joint endeavour, the national 
interest upon some particular principle on which they are all 
agreed.” This is, no doubt, the ideal, but, even in its better 
days, it was not always the practice, of Party Government. For 
what are the essential elements of the system? A Government 
supported by a Parliamentary majority on the one hand; on the 
other, a minority in Opposition, which seeks to turn itself into a 
majority, and so into a Government. But how many Governments. 
since 1688 have fallen on a question of principle? Ministries have 
been changed by the will of the Sovereign, by Parliamentary 
intrigue, or by the verdict of the people; but the cause of their 
downfall, till quite recently, has been almost always their mal- 
administration of affairs. The working of our constitutional 
machinery under such conditions, if never very easy, was always 
intelligible. The Party System was a Parliamentary System: in 
its origin and its development it was an aristocratic form of Go- 
vernment: a political game practically restricted to the House of 
Commons, and played by two historical factions with great tact and 
finesse, according to rules well understood by gentlemen. Even as. 
late as 1873 Mr. Disraeli, when in Opposition, could avow no more 
definite principle of policy than his famous maxim, Sanitas sanitatum, 
omnia Sanitas. It was reserved for Mr. Gladstone to perceive that 
as the centre of political gravity had shifted from Parliament to 
the constituencies, coarser methods must be adopted to regain the 
power which had passed out of his hands. He saw that masses 
of men could be best swayed by broad abstract principles, asserted 
with rhetorical emphasis, and he poured forth with overwhelming 
effect on the constituencies those multitudinous phrases, such as 
‘bag and baggage,” “peace, retrenchment, and reform,” “blood- 
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guiltiness,” “repudiation of immoral engagements,” “the freedom 
of young and struggling nationalities,” and the like, which were 
supposed to distinguish Liberal virtue from Tory wickedness. His 
whole tenure of office has been characterised by a desperate attempt 
to give an appearance of consistency to his conduct in Opposition : 
hence the Services are starved ; the Empire is embroiled ; England 
is isolated ; and Gordon is dead. Looking, then, to the changes 
which the extension of the franchise has produced in the office- 
hunting game, and to their consequences, may I not insist once 
more that the continued co-existence of the Empire and the Party 
System is practically an impossibility ? 

But this is not all. The aim of the Liberal Party when in 
Opposition was ‘“‘to turn out the Tories.” It was sufficient, for 
the moment, ‘to sink their differences”; but it is a more difficult 
matter now that they are in office to arrange their radical diver- 
gencies of opinion so as to preserve the appearance of unity. 
Walpole, in the infancy of the Party System, experienced the same 
difficulty, and, as Bolingbroke showed, he encountered it with the 
weapon which, in one shape or another, has been employed by all 
great Parliamentary managers—Corruption. This rather than 
principle—though I am far from saying that principle has not 
entered into the question—has been the cement of Party from the 
Hanoverian succession down to the times of Mr. Chamberlain. 
Under the old régime the trafficking took the form of ribbons, 
stars, places, and hard cash, and the persons affected by it were 
a limited circle, Ministers, borough-mongers, “ scot-and-lot”’ voters, 
and “‘pot-wallopers.” In the days of household suffrage, it appears 
under the guise of Class Legislation ; it is conducted by the Caucus ; 
and it tends to corrupt an entire people. 

This, it will of course be said, is a libel on the working of the modern 
Party System. I reply that it is a perfectly accurate account 
of the political attitude of Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Here are two leading members of a “ Liberal ’ Govern- 
ment, both of whom strike simultaneously the same note. A 
Bill passes through Parliament adding two millions of names 
to the electoral roll; whereupon, with scarcely an affectation 
of decent reserve, both ‘“‘ statesmen” proceed to enchant the 
imagination of their new masters with a vision of naked Com- 
munism. Mr. Chamberlain is the louder, the bolder, the more 
brazen in his utterances. Addressing himself to the owners of 
property, ‘‘ Thanks,” says he, “‘ to an admirable system of electoral 
machinery, I have managed to concentrate all political power in 
the hands of those who manipulate the masses of the people. I 
am master of the situation, and the best thing you can do is to 
authorize me to obtain the easiest terms I can from those who 
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have you at their mercy.” Then, turning to the democracy, he 
puts the issue frankly before them: ‘‘ You have the propertied 
classes opposed to you: they are few in numbers, but armed as 
they are with rank, wealth, and intellect, they are foes whom you 
-eannot afford to despise. Do not think that you will be able to 
destroy them at a blow; but place me and my friends securely in 
power, and I warrant you we will soon make the scoundrels 
disgorge for your benefit some portion at least of their ill-gotten 
gains.” 

It would be useless to moralise on this programme: the question 
is whether there is, in the political world, any organization which 
-can prevent its being carried into effect. Within the Liberal Party 
I confess that I can perceive none. Mr. Goschen is the represen- 
tative of old-fashioned Liberalism; and his recent speeches at 
Edinburgh, and before the Eighty Club, are all that can be desired 
in the way of theory. I am as incapable as Mr. Austin of under- 
standing wherein they differ from modern Conservatism. Nothing 
would please me better than to see him able to detach himself . 
from the Radicals and place himself at the head of a considerable 
following of independent Liberals. But it seems to me in the 
highest degree improbable that he will obtain such a following. 
The mass of the Liberal Party understand clearly that the Party 
System can only be successfully conducted by means of two parties 
who must, besides, be distinguished from each other by some 
apparent opposition of principle. Were they to follow Mr. Goschen 
the people at large would be quite unable to understand the dis- 
tinction between the Liberals and Conservatives. The Liberals, 
therefore, who think the machinery of Party indispensable to 
Constitutional Government, will, though with sad and sinking 
hearts, follow Mr. Chamberlain, who provides them with an anti- 
Tory programme that the people can readily understand, and who 
possesses—what is still more important—the command of the 
whole machinery of the Caucus. 

Does the Conservative Party, then, contain within itself a vigour 
and vitality which may qualify it for resisting and overpowering 
the communistic policy of Mr. Chamberlain? It is characteristic 
-of Mr. Chamberlain’s intellect that, in his calculations, he seems 
-altogether to ignore the existence of opponents. Herein he differs 
from Sir Charles Dilke, whose judgment on this, as on many 
-other subjects, shows an intuition greatly superior to that of his 
fellow-demagogue. Sir Charles reasons like a cool and cynical 
politician on the developments that may possibly be produced 
in our parliamentary machinery by unscrupulous partizans. He 
thinks that the old Conservative Party will disappear to make 
room for a Democratic Conservative Party, which, if I understand 
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him aright, is to stand much in the same relation to the Radicals. 
that the Sausage-seller in the Knights bears to Cleon. It may be 
that the standard of political honour in England is degraded as far 
as he seems to think. 

And if the day of doom is to come, these are the signs that will 
herald its approach. But of one thing we may be sure, that, 
whether or not the English people have lost their old capacity for 
orderly self-government, the spectacle of a Democratic Tory party 
playing against Radical Republicans for the favour of the gallery 
would be an infallible symptom of the ruin of our Party system. 
It is impossible that the school of Parliamentary Government which 
has been graced with the high-bred genius of a Pitt, a Canning, 
and a Derby could long survive the introduction of such manners 
as are foreshadowed by Sir Charles Dilke. 

But these things are still in nubibus. My immediate business is 
to find out why it is that Mr. Chamberlain thinks the Conservative 
Party has no future. I believe that his line of reasoning may 
readily be divined. He fancies that the Conservative Party are 
the champions of lost causes and obsolete privileges. He sees that 
in 1714 they did all that was in their power to preserve the succes- 
sion in the Stuart line. He knows that in 1830 they offered the 
most stubborn resistance to the introduction of the democratic 
element into the representative system, and that they retired fight- 
ing for every inch of ground occupied by the onward rush of the 
popular forces. Hence he concludes that nothing now remains for 
them but, like the Legitimists in France, to mourn over the loss of 
a historical flag, and waste themselves in impotent regrets or, 
possibly, in equally impotent conspiracy. 

If these be the grounds of Mr. Chamberlain’s confidence, I think 
that his study of history has misled him exceedingly. No party 
in the State has shown such vigorous vitality as the Tories. 
Reduced to impotence by their policy in 1714, they were banished 
from power till the reign of George III. In the first Parliament 
after the great Reform Bill Mr. Greville, if I remember right, esti- 
mates the number of Conservatives in the House of Commons at 
about 180. When the rupture of the party on the repeal of the 
Corn Laws took place, the fortunes of Conservatism were con- 
centrated in the little band which, under the leadership of Lord 
George Bentinck and Benjamin Disraeli, braved a tempest of 
popular derision. Yet the apparently annihilated Jacobite army 
formed the nucleus of that powerful majority which supported Pitt 
in his conflict with the Whigs, carried the country through the 
Napoleonic war, and for nearly fifty years defied all the efforts of 
their rivals to eject them from office. Ten years of Whig misrule,, 
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amounting to anarchy, induced the country to return Sir R. Peel 
to power with an apparently compact following, exceeding by more 
than ninety the number of all the other sections in the House put 
together. The despised Protectionist remnant were able to form 
three Governments in the period between the repeal of the Corn 
Laws and the Reform Bill of 1867; and, after a temporary eclipse, 
their forces were swelled into the great phalanx, which maintained 
the honour of the country in the Eastern crisis, and checked for a 
moment the advance of Russia in Central Asia. 

Though facts like these may cause no apprehension to Mr. 
Chamberlain, Conservatives, at least, will do well to reflect on their 
meaning. Ours is the Party of Order. But order, in a free State, 
can only be preserved by the harmonious development of the inward 
life of society, which constantly requires a corresponding modifica- 
tion in its external form. The Conservatives have more than once 
mistaken some ancient form of the Constitution for its inward life, 
and have staked the whole fortunes of their party on its defence. 
But it has always been their characteristic, when the battle has 
gone against them, to make no attempt to re-occupy lost positions. 
They have accepted the point for which their opponents fought as 
part of the new national order, and, without yielding one of their 
old fundamental principles, have sought to adapt these to the 
changed conditions of society. 

If, then, we apply this principle to the present relations of parties, 
which are the product of the long struggle that has been going on 
since 1832, its bearing on the future of politics will be readily 
apparent. In 1832 the Conservative and Liberal Parties faced 
each other with two sharply opposing ideals of Constitutional 
Government. The Conservatives, comprising the bulk of the 
landed interest, contended that the existence of the Constitution 
itself was involved in the maintenance of the old oligarchical 
system. They could not conceive that the connection between 
Church and State could survive the removal of the buttressing Test 
Acts; that the Colonies would preserve their union with the Mother 
Country except by means of time-honoured restrictions ; that the 
democracy would not be hostile to property or to the Throne. 
The Duke of Wellington, in his first opposition to Lord Grey’s 
measure, committed himself to the declaration that, if he had to 
construct a representative Government for any country on entirely 
new lines, he would, as far as possible, take for his model the 
English Constitution as it then existed. A glance through his 
Memoranda at that period will show that his great difficulty was 
to conceive how, if the Reform Bill became law, “ the King’s Go- 
vernment could possibly be carried on.” On the other side, the 
Liberals, representing in particular the commercial, the manufac- 
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turing, and the professional classes, urged in all departments the 
adoption of the principle of Laisser faire. Promote individual 
liberty, they cried, at all hazards ; take off all the restrictions you 
can on thought, labour, and commerce ; include as many people 
as possible in the Government of the country; and the Constitu- 
tion will take care of itself, and be all the stronger for the growth 
of liberty. 

Laisser faire won the day. Municipal Government was radically 
reformed ; the Corn Laws and Navigation Laws were repealed ; the 
paper duties were abolished ; Tests were swept away at the Uni- 
versities ; powers of local self-government were conferred on all the 
more important colonies; the franchise was constantly extended. 
And still the Constitution stands, and Liberal confidence is so far 
justified. 

But while Laisser faire imported a vast amount of fresh life 
into the Constitution, the system, or no-system, of “letting things 
slide’ wherever it was possible, has produced a crowd of moral and 
political dangers with which even the reluctant eyes of optimists 
are now becoming familiar. The old ideas of Society and Country 
have been largely replaced by the idea of self-interest. For the 
last fifty years money-making, and not any fixed scheme of national 
greatness, has been the aim of English life. The vast increase of 
population in London and the manufacturing towns has extended 
the area of social suffering, and, at the very moment when great 
masses of men are pinched for want of employment, they have 
received an incalculable accession of political power. While we 
have become dependent on foreign sources for three-fifths of our 
supply of food, our national isolation has been growing yearly more 
complete, and our military and naval resources, owing to the 
economical exigencies of the Party System, more inadequate to the 
task of Imperial defence. 

With these evils Liberalism is necessarily unable to grapple. 
Laisser faire, being a purely negative principle of action, those who 
hold this to be the central principle of their party are, by the 
nature of things, debarred from making any effort of political con- 
struction. Hence Mr. Chamberlain and the Radicals, who are 
by no means enamoured of constitutional Liberty, whose one 
absorbing passion is to destroy the territorial system of England, 
have taken advantage of their masterful position in the Liberal 
Party to put before the people a positive programme involving a 
repudiation of all those doctrines which Liberals have hitherto 
held most sacred. 

Everything, then, depends upon the capacity of the Conserva- 
tives to undertake the task which has become impossible to the 
old-fashioned Liberals. Two conditions, it seems to me, are 
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necessary for their success. In the first place, they must rise to 
the patriotic conception of Party expressed by Burke—“‘a body of 
men united for promoting by their joint endeavour the national 
interest upon some particular principle on which they are all 
agreed.” This ought not to be so difficult. The Tories have never, 
like the Whigs, been in love with the Parliamentary or Party 
System for its own sake. Though they have struggled valiantly in 
behalf of the aristocratic régime on the lines laid down for them in 
1830 by the Duke of Wellington, yet Monarchy, not Oligarchy, has 
always been the fundamental principle of their cause. And now 
that the last remains of the old Parliamentary régime have dis- 
appeared, there is nothing in their traditions to prevent them from 
attempting the gradual supersession of the Party System by a 
higher form of Government. Their grand aim is the consolidation 
of the Empire. They recognize that the centre of the Empire is 
not the House of Commons but the Crown. The ultimate object 
of their party action should, therefore, be to unite for Imperial 
purposes by some common method of representative Government 
all those great and growing societies which owe allegiance to the 
Queen. 

In the second place, as they must, in the meantime, work by means 
of the Party System, they should not shrink from boldly proclaim- 
ing to the people “ the particular principle on which they are all 
agreed” that the national interest must be promoted. I cannot 
help thinking that the Conservative Party has recently suffered in 
public estimation by the reticence of its leaders as to the policy 
they are prepared to develop. In defence of their conduct they 
quote the old Constitutional epigram of Sir Robert Peel that they 
will not prescribe before they are called in. But they seem to 
ignore the fact that they were called in in 1874, and that one of 
the main reasons why they were turned out was that Mr. Glad- 
stone persuaded the people that,jbeing Tories, it was quite im- 
possible they should know how to prescribe. The truth is that 
the whole Constitutional régime has been transformed by the vast 
extension of the electorate. Miserably as Mr. Gladstone, under 
the influence of Party passion, misjudged the entire political 
situation, he was right in his intuition that the appeal must be 
made to the people, and in such a form as they could understand. 
If the Conservatives are to restore the greatness of the country 
they must take the trouble to explain to those with whom the 
supreme decision rests what our national interest really is, and 
how the Party propose to secure it.* 


* This article was in type before the appearance of Mr. G. C. T. Bartley’s letter in 
the Times of the 19th March With every word of that admirable letter the present 
writer agrees. 
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If this be done, two distinct and intelligible issues will be 
placed before the country, one by the Radicals, the other by the 
Conservatives. The Conservative ideal is in every respect the 
exact opposite of the Radical. It is the aim of Mr. Chamberlain 
and his friends to set class against class, in order that they may 
accomplish their main purpose, namely, the destruction of a privi- 
leged aristocracy, as they call it, and a privileged Church. The 
object of the Conservatives is to make provision for the expansion 
of a historic society built up on an ancient aristocratic order. Mr. 
Chamberlain hopes to attain his wish by confiscating property in 
England: the Conservative Party should work night and day for 
the consolidation of—to use the Duke of Wellington’s noble phrase 
—the Society of the British Empire.” 

The means by which each Party will seek to achieve their several 
ends, while resembling each other in one important particular, will 
in every other respect be radically different. Both will differ from 
the old Liberal method, in that they will invoke the intervention 
of the State to provide, where it is found necessary, remedies for 
social ills; but whereas the interference of the Radicals with indi- 
vidual liberty will be constant and vexatious, the Conservatives 
will rather seek to employ State agencies sparingly, cautiously, in 
aid of those great political movements and necessities, which are 
part of our age, and with as little disturbance as possible of the 
principles which long experience has proved to be sound. 

It is easy to see how the remedial methods of Radicalism and 
Conservatism will come into conflict when the country attempts a 
practical solution of the immediate problems of the day. Every 
one can perceive that the most serious social danger to which we are 
exposed arises from the aggregation, in our large towns, of unem- 
ployed and semi-pauperized labourers, whose sufferings can only 
be relieved by the opening of fresh markets. These markets, say 
the Radicals, will be found when the land, after being divided, 
and its productiveness doubled, gives fresh openings for trade and 
manufactures. The best answer to this crude suggestion has been 
made by Sir James Caird, in his admirable and exhaustive letter 
published in the Times of February the 2nd. But even if any- 
thing were to be hoped from it, the remedy must be of the slowest 
kind, nor would any relief be afforded by it to those who are in 
urgent need of immediate employment. If the aid of the State 
must necessarily be invoked to grapple with an overpowering evil, 
let it be directed to a rational end: our Colonies need the hands of 
which we have a surplus stock: it is for the State to aid with 
judgment and discretion, and by co-operation with the Colonial 
Governments, those who are desirous to emigrate into Her Ma- 
jesty’s more remote possessions, thus converting, as has so often 
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‘nappened, possible soured Revolutionists into loyal and contented 
subjects. 

This is the first step in the reconstruction of Imperial society, 
but it is only a step. While we seek to distribute more equally the 
balance of population throughout the Empire, we ought to recog- 
nize that, as in all great and ancient societies, wealth and manu- 
facturing skill tend to accumulate in the centre, while the supply 
of food and raw materials is chiefly drawn from the extremities. 
Englishmen have at last become fully alive to the importance of 
our Colonies in the Imperial system. The Colonies receive our 
surplus population; their undeveloped resources afford the soundest 
investments for our capital; making all deduction for local 
jealousies, they are the best customers for our manufacturing 
classes. Such are some of the most satisfactory results which 
have sprung out of the simple régime of Laisser faire. But the 
time has now come when the nation must show whether its spirit 
is equal to preserving the liberties its fathers have won for it. 
Mr. Goschen has told us that what we have to do is to add 20,000 
men to our army and to set all our dockyards to work. Every 
patriotic Englishman will agree with him, but such a policy will 
add largely to our permanent burdens, nor, with our present fiscal 
system, would it be possible to distribute equally the incidence of 
the taxation that would be required. How then should we prepare 
to face our duties? To this question I hold that the Conservative 
answer is plain. By taxing foreign imports while granting free 
admission to colonial products of all kinds. In this way we 
should provide the necessary increase of Imperial revenue; and 
by giving the Colonies a double stake in the existence of the 
Empire, we should make it as much their interest as it is now 
their pleasure to share in its defence. I conceive that two ob- 
jections may be raised to this proposal. It may be said that 
such taxation would raise the price of food. Precisely the same 
prophecy was made when the Cattle Disease Bill was being 
debated, but has the price of meat risen one farthing in conse- 
quence of that protective measure? As a matter of fact, I believe 
that a duty on foreign imports would in no degree alter the price 
of corn, for the only result would be that the foreigner would be 
forced to produce more cheaply in order to meet colonial com- 
petition. And, again, it may be objected that such duties would 
violate the sacred principle of Free Trade; but since all the world 
except ourselves has determined that trade shall not be free, I do 
not see that we are bound always to legislate for the benefit of 
professors. I for one have rio hesitation in avowing myself an 
advocate for Protection when what is aimed at is the protection of 
the Empire. 
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Few will be so ambitious as to anticipate the immediate realiza- 
tion of the idea of a Customs union between the various parts. 
of the Empire, but such a generous policy as I have indicated, 
on the part of the Mother Country towards her offspring, would 
undoubtedly pave the way for the unrestricted freedom of trade 
within the limits of the British Empire, and it would quicken 
the desire of the Colonists to be duly represented in the Great 
Council of the Realm. The inherent difficulties of any scheme of 
Imperial Federation have been so thoroughly canvassed in the. 
pages of the National Review and elsewhere, that I need not touch. 
upon them here. It is sufficient to say that they lie rather in 
local selfishness and party prejudice than in nature; and I trust 
that when the Conservatives are again returned to power they will 
show the same tact, the same generous and delicate sympathy, in 
inviting the co-operation of the Colonists in this noble movement, 
as enabled Lord Carnarvon to bring to a successful issue the con- 
federation of the Dominion of Canada. 

Meantime it is plain enough that the attitude of those Con- 
servatives who find themselves in sympathy with the views I 
advocate will be unmistakably defined towards certain home pro- 
blems with which Parliament must shortly deal. The questions 
of the Reform of Local Government in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland will soon come under consideration. As far as England 
is concerned, it would be quite possible for the Conservative Party 
to fight on the ground they chose when Parliamentary Reform was 
debated in 1830. They might appeal to experience. The present 
system of County Government has been successful; it is unde- 
niably economical, and it does its work on the whole smoothly and 
vigorously ; replace it by the representative system, and you will 
increase extravagance and impair efficiency. Such reasoning is 
probably perfectly sound ; but the question is, has it a chance of 
being listened to? The Conservatives themselves, when last in 
power, introduced a Bill for the establishment of County Boards,. 
and many of us thought at the time it was a thousand pities that 
they did not give it warmer support. The Sibyl has now burned 
the greater part of her books, but it is still possible to combine 
something of the old system with the new. Though representative 
principles must inevitably be introduced into county government, 
no wise statesman will desire to start with a complete tabula rasa,. 
or seek to establish Boards utterly ignorant of the manner in which 
business has hitherto been transacted. I should like to see the 
Conservatives joining the forces of those who desire to assign to 
County Boards large areas and extensive authority, so that a seat 
in such assemblies may still be an object of ambition for the resi- 
dent gentry. A reform of this sort would not in the long run tell 
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against the aristocracy, for, assuming that the historic spirit be 
not entirely extinct, public opinion in the different localities, how- 
ever it may be at first led, will eventually look for guidance to 
those who seek manfully to do their duty in their own sphere 
without fear or favour. To Local Boards which showed a real 
capacity for work the overburdened Imperial Parliament might be 
ready to delegate some of those too numerous functions with which 
it has succeeded in smothering its own powers. 

With regard to Scotland, little need be said. That robust and 
eminently hard-headed people knows very well what it wants, and 
is on the high road to get it. Why should English Conservatives 
stand in the way? Sandy desires to have Home Rule; let him 
have it, and welcome, say I. 

Home Rule for Ireland is a very different matter. Yet here, 
again, I would ask the Conservatives to look at the matter all 
round, and to make up their minds to the course they intend to 
pursue, lest, if they treat the question as material for Parliamen- 
tary tactics, they find themselves at no distant period in a position 
which may lead them to play false to their Imperial trust. Irish 
politics, thanks to our never-to-be-too-much-admired party system, 
have now drifted into that state that we find oursleves on the horns 
of the following disagreeable dilemma. If we turn in one direction, 
we must prepare ourselves to govern Ireland by the sword, while 
her representatives are a powerful party in the Imperial Legisla- 
ture. To state the alternative in this direct way seems enough 
to secure its instant rejection. And yet it is beyond all compari- 
son preferable to the only other alternative at present before the 
public, Mr. Parnell’s policy of separation. Before Great Britain 
consents to this latter course she will undoubtedly have sunk into 
a third, nay, into a fourth-rate Power. For I venture to say that 
Holland herself would fight, were she in a parallel position, 
sooner than submit to conditions which would constitute a stand- 
ing menace to her existence as a nation. Do Irishmen, in their 
wildest moments, believe that England would endure an indepen- 
dent Republic perpetually threatening her western coast, and ready 
to strike a blow at an hereditary enemy, now become despicable, 
whenever the latter might be involved in war with a neighbouring 
State? But we are told that there is an escape from the dilemma. 
Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, than whom no better spokesman of 
“moderate” Irish opinion could be found, appeals to the Con- 
servative Party in the pages of the National Review to believe that 
“there is a sober, silent Irish nation, of which Englishmen know 
next to nothing; an Ireland which will welcome and defend a fair 
international settlement.” Well, if such there be, we Englishmen 
naturally ask why it does not make its appearance on the political 
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scene? ‘The reason,” replies Sir Charles, “is obvious ; the men 
who compose this serener Ireland recognize in the excesses which 
you resent the inevitable reaction against intolerable wrong.” 
With all respect to Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, I cannot regard 
this as a good, even if it is an “‘ obvious,” reason. The men of his 
‘*‘serener Ireland” know very well that England is as anxious now, 
as she has been during the last fifty years, to remove everything 
in the shape of a real Irish grievance; and if the loyal Home 
Rulers do nothing to help her, they are acting an unwise and an un- 
grateful part. Did not the Conservatives, asks their not unfriendly 
critic, settle the University Question? Yes, they did; but does 
not Sir Charles Gavan Duffy know why they were able to do so? 
Because the Roman Catholics of England, supported by the more 
moderate members of the Irish priesthood, showed that they were 
ready to accept such terms of settlement as prudent English states- 
men felt themselves able to offer. Let the loyal Catholics in 
Ireland now give another similar proof of their wisdom. Let 
them boldly separate themselves from the party of treason and 
the party of dynamite, and offer to take counsel with the loyal 
Protestants of the North. The approaching visit of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales furnishes them with an excellent oppor- 
tunity. If then this “sober Irish nation,” after due deliberation, 
is able to initiate or to listen to proposals of “ a fair international 
settlement,” though I have no right to speak for anyone but 
myself, I promise them, as an English Conservative and an ardent 
Imperialist, to give them all the support in my power. 

I have now put before the reader my view of the Conservatism 
of the Future. Those who read the paper with fairness will 
perceive that the essence of what is suggested is an advance 
from the position won by the past fifty years of Laisser faire on 
historic Conservative lines, with a view to the ultimate Federation 
of the Empire. The political proposals I have made, comprise 
(1) State-aided Emigration to the Colonies ; (2) A tax on imports 
not produced within British dominions, imposed for the triple 
purpose of increasing the revenue, stimulating production in the 
outlying parts of the Empire, and spurring the already existing 
inclinations of the Colonists to join in a system of mutual defence ; 
(3) An extension of local government in England, Scotland, and, 
if possible, in Ireland, with a view to relieving the over-taxed 
energies of the central Parliament, and of enabling it more truly to 
represent the common interests of the Empire. 

The adoption of such a programme would involve not, as Sir 
Charles Dilke says, the disappearance, but the transformation of 
the old Conservative Party. It would signify that, having finally 
relinquished the purely defensive position which they have main- 
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tained for the last fifty years, they offered with fearless confidence 
to lead the people in a forward movement. I know full well that 
such a transformation would be unpalatable to certain typical 
portions of the Conservative Party, some of which help to endow it 
with its most valuable characteristics, while others neither help 
nor adorn it. The old and shrewd Conservative sceptic, who 
distrusts whatever he has not tested by actual experience, will at 
once discard the programme as impracticable because it is new. 
The Conservative, who is such because he imagines that, so long as 
the Party exists, he may go about his own business without vexing 
his soul with politics, will be naturally ill-disposed to take a new 
departure which would entail on him the labour of thinking for 
himself. Lastly, the views propounded above will be distasteful to 
some of the old Tories, the Catos of the Party, now few in number, 
but distinguished by their honourable and straightforward con- 
tempt for democracy, whose ideas of Government are centred in 
Parliament, and who have an invincible dislike to fighting with 
such weapons as Clubs, Associations, Lectures, and Newspapers. 
But to these objectors there is one answer which all of them, even 
the second class, will, I think, hardly fail to appreciate: ‘‘ You 
have heard Mr. Chamberlain: you see where he wishes to lead the 
people: are you content to let them follow a man who at least 


proposes a solution for a problem with which you do not attempt 
to grapple ? That there is another solution than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
I have attempted to prove. 


Si quid novisti rectius istis 
Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 


An ImpsRIALIST. 


AN APPEAL TO MEN OF LEISURE. 


‘“*T am possessed of a considerable amount of energy, which, now 
that I have left the army and have nothing to do, I am obliged to 
work off by travelling about Europe.” 

The above remark was made to me by a most intelligent officer 
who had retired from the army with the rank of colonel, who was 
still in the prime of life, and who was gifted not only, as he 
himself said, with energy, but with health, strength, and apparently 
with excellent abilities. 

It struck me as sad that a good man’s energies should be thus 
wasted, when there was so much work needing to be done in the 
world, and this led me to consider why and how it was that so 
few men of leisure devote themselves to useful or philanthropic 
work. 

Notwithstanding the splendid example which has been set by 
Lord Shaftesbury, how few men of position and of leisure have 
followed in his footsteps! Those who have done so, whose names 
are known to the public, may almost be counted on the fingers of 
one hand; and if Lord Shaftesbury were to die to-morrow, there is 
not one of them who would be capable of occupying with equal 
ability, energy, and dignity the high position which he has for so 
long maintained as a leader of the religious and philanthropic 
world. Ido not mean to say that there are not probably more 
men now who devote themselves, their money, and their time to 
the good of their fellow-creatures than during any previous period 
of our national history. It is only natural that such should be the 
case. As the age we live in is essentially an active one, it would 
indeed be remarkable if philanthropy were to be the only field of 
activity which had not benefited by the stirring influences of our 
time. I quite believe that there is more voluntary and unpaid 
work undertaken by men for the love of God and their neighbour 
at the present time, than there ever was before; but this does not 
alter the fact that the proportion of the men of the leisured class 
which devotes itself to unpaid, useful, religious, and philanthropic 
work is a small one, and that among the younger generation of 
philanthropists we may look in vain for the equals of a Howard, 
a Clarkson, a Wilberforce, a Zachary Macaulay, or a Shaftesbury. 
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Why is this? Surely the career of a philanthropist is as noble as 
that of a politician! It cannot be less interesting. It is probably 
of more genuine service to the world. True, it is, that in this 
direction lies not the path of worldly honours and distinctions, but 
the gratitude of a people, and the sense of useful work accomplished 
should be reward enough for the genuine philanthropist. If he 
obtain these, and the approval of his own conscience, he may 
ungrudgingly leave the stars and the titles to the politician, the 
successful general, or the lawyer. The lack of first-class men in 
this department of the world’s work is not due to any falling off in 
the demand for their labour, or to any over-stocking of the religious 
and philanthropic labour-market. Just the reverse. Never were 
there so many philanthropic enterprises endeavouring to enlist the 
sympathies of the world; never was religious work more active 
and more desirous of availing itself of lay help; never was personal 
work amongst the poor and suffering in body or in spirit more 
needed than at present; never was there greater separation between 
rich and poor, and, consequently, at no time was it more necessary 
to apply to the social sores of our time (irritated and inflamed by 
the poison of class ignorance and prejudice) the healing remedies. 
of personal ministration and Christian sympathy. 

Women (all honour to them!) can be found in plenty, who make 
it the duty and pleasure of their lives to minister to the wants and 
to alleviate the miseries of the poor sufferers, who, in life’s battle- 
field, have fallen victims to the shock of the social forces of our 
time ; but the men—those thousands of them who are not engaged 
in the strife, who are simple spectators of the fight—why do they hold 
aloof from the work of rescue ? How can they reconcile it with their 
manhood to permit feeble women to descend into the arena alone, 
and amidst all the horrible surroundings of the fight, and at the 
peril of their own health, and often at the sacrifice of their lives, to 
labour single-handed in the cause of mercy; the men looking on 
the while indifferent, or, what is worse, so engrossed in their own 
sport or selfish amusement, as, in sooth, not to perceive that there 
is indeed any struggle in progress, or any wounded who need 
attention. 

Shall I be told that the care of those who have fallen on the 
battle-field of life is as strictly a woman’s duty as is the nursing of 
the maimed and wounded on the actual and material field of 
slaughter, and that men are not fitted for such work, and would 
only do it badly did they attempt it? that woman’s nature is more 
sympathetic than man’s, and that she is never so happy as when 
employed on some mission of mercy, and that, consequently, she is 
the fit and proper person to undertake the philanthropic work of 
the world ? True; yet the Ambulance Corps does not consist solely 
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of nurses. Are there not doctors and surgeons, ambulance men 
and bearers, professional and volunteers? As on the material field 
of strife, so on the battle arena of the world, there is ample scope 
for the philanthropic energies of men, without interfering with that 
portion of the work of rescue for which women are more peculiarly 
fitted. For want of men, women are frequently obliged to under- 
take branches of philanthropic work for which they are unsuited, 
with the natural result that the work is badly done, and much good 
female energy wasted, which might have been better employed if 
directed into other and more appropriate channels. 

Now, supposing a man of leisure, of independent means, of culti- 
vation, possessed of a good heart, and the desire to make himself 
of use in the world, were to inquire what branches of useful work 
were open to him outside the recognized lines of political, magis- 
terial, and literary labour, what answer could be returned him ? 
There are many who seem to think that if a man of leisure and 
means does not go into Parliament, attend Petty Sessions, or write 
a book, there are only two other ways in which he can spend his 
days: as a sportsman, or as an idler. It never seems to enter the 
heads of these people that there can be any other choice. Let us 
see, however, if, outside the above orthodox masculine occupations, 
we cannot discover several ways in which a man may profitably 
and agreeably spend his time, and taste of that happiness which 
they alone feel who are working for the good of others. 

Altruistic unprofessional work may be either secular or religious. 
If secular, it would include such unpaid labour as that of poor-law 
guardians, town councillors, vestrymen, managers of public libraries, 
baths and wash-houses, gymnasia, cricket and football clubs, 
penny banks, boys’ homes and clubs, orphanages, industrial schools, 
hospitals, convalescent homes, working-men’s clubs, coffee taverns, 
debating and penny reading societies, sanitary and vigilance asso- 
ciations, Hospital Sunday and Hospital Saturday movements, 
emigration, temperance, benefit, thrift, charity organization, 
Kyrle, open spaces, national health, public playground, drinking- 
fountain, ambulance, early closing, people’s entertainment, popular 
ballad concert, workhouse concert, and country and seaside con- 
valescing societies, &c. 

Religious work would include that of deacons and lay readers 
appointed by the bishops of the Church of England, similar work 
as carried on by other churches, Sunday-school teaching, member- 
ship of such associations as the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
the Young Men’s Friendly Society, the Church of England Purity 
Society, the White Cross Army, &c. 

Are not these lists sufficiently comprehensive? Yet they do not 
profess to be exhaustive. There are, doubtless, many other ways 
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in which men of leisure might turn their talents to useful account. 
I have only jotted down those which first arose in my mind. Let 
others add to them. 

Many a good work is languishing for want of help, not pecu- 
niary, but personal help. How different would be the condition of 
things in our East End and South London parishes, or in our large 
manufacturing towns, if settlements of young men like those about 
to be established by the Universities were more common. I can 
myself witness to the good work performed by two young men 
engaged in business in the City, who have taken a house together 
in the far east of London, have added a large room to the building, 
have surrounded themselves with a band of young lads and men, 
and after working hours devote themselves to their welfare, instruc- 
tion, and amusement. May others follow their example! 

I shall be content if the few words I have written may lead some 
men of leisure, whose lives are at present devoid of all serious or 
useful occupation, to think whether, after all, that life is worth 
living which is exclusively devoted to sport or pleasure, or, still 
worse, to idleness or vice, and whether it would not be more truly 
worth living if some portion of the time, talents, health, and energy 
with which God has endowed them were to be devoted to the benefit 
of their fellow-creatures, and to the advancement of His kingdom 
upon earth. 


BraBAZONn. 


| 
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ARCHAZOLOGICAL FRAUDS IN PALESTINE. 


From the Quarterly Statements of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
and from several other sources, those who are interested in such 
matters, without being specialists, have been made aware that 
antiquities coming from the Holy Land are not altogether above 
suspicion. They have learned, too, that while certain names con- 
stantly recur in connection with the discovery or ownership of 
doubtful objects, there is one name which has been made to stand 
out very prominently in their detection, that of M. Clermont 
Ganneau. This gentleman has recently published a book, full of 
interest, entitled Les Fraudes Archéologiques en Palestine. Had 
the author’s attitude towards other discoverers and learned men 
been the reverse of what it is, the book would have been a delight- 
ful one. 

There are many desiderata in connection with Israelite arche- 
ology. Some authentic inscription, for instance, of the time of 
King David would be a great acquisition. Hieroglyphic inscrip- 
tions of a much earlier date abound. The Hittite ancestors of 
Bathsheba’s former husband are mentioned in inscriptions which 
were nearly a thousand years old in David’s time, and exist still. 
Without going to such antiquity as that, it is quite clear that if 
the genius of the Israelites had run in the direction of inscriptions, 
there is no assignable reason why Israelite inscriptions of the time 
of David and Solomon, or of the more archaic times of Samuel, or 
even of Moses, should not be found. There is nothing in the 
nature of stones—of the right kind of stones, that is to say—to 
render it impossible for the two tables of the Law to be in exist- 
ence still and still legible. Indeed, the absence of early Israelite 
inscriptions needs explanation more than the existence of a con- 
siderable number of such inscriptions would do. A race which 
was always being told how their greatest man, at the greatest crisis 
of his life, inscribed on stone the greatest moral and religious gift 
ever up to that time given to mankind, would naturally be prone 
to resort to that honoured method of preserving any record of 
supreme importance. No scrap of anything of the kind has as yet 
been found, and it does not say much for the courage and skill of 
the gentlemen who provide portable little treasures of antiquity for 
tourists to the Holy Land, that they have not undertaken some 
magnum opus of Davidie or pre-Davidic times. The discovery of 
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the Moabite Stone, which has quickened the forgery trade, has 
also impeded it. The forgers are not even yet familiar with the 
Pheenician alphabet, and they dare not venture beyond a few 
letters. They know, too, that even tourists in the Holy Land will 
not now buy antiques with inscriptions in modern alphabets ; 
Cook’s conductors know better than that. A few years ago there 
were no such annoying complications, and the forger’s course was 
clear and easy. A certain horde of coins of Moses had a great 
success in the pre-scientific days of a short generation ago. They 
bore square Hebrew letters, it is true; but that was not in those 
times a very grave objection, except with the few. On the other 
hand, they had undoubted marks of great antiquity, which every 
tourist could appreciate, such as a pair of ram’s horns on the bust 
of Moses which adorned one side of the coin, and real extracts 
from Moses’ writings on the other side. These well-known charac- 
teristics of Mosaic coins were found to be very convincing. 

An inscription of Moses’ time, indeed of Moses’ own construc- 
tion, was produced, it is true, about thirteen years ago. It was 
said to have been found at Madeba, about forty-five miles east of 
Jerusalem, but its provenance was not traced further back than 
M. Shapira’s curiosity shop in Jerusalem. Madeba probably sug- 
gested itself as a proper place for an inscription when the first 
rumour of the Moabite Stone at Dhiban was heard, for Dibon and 
Medeba are mentioned together, each for the first time, in an 
archaic verse in Numbers (xxi. 30); and as that verse tells of 
Moses’ victories, the evident subject for an inscription at Madeba 
was a victory of Moses. M. Shapira had himself deciphered and 
translated the inscription. Priority of importance over the Moabite 
Stone itself was claimed for it, a fact which, even after the lapse of 
many years, stirs M. Ganneau’s wrath. The date 900 B.c. would 
have paled before 1450 B.c., and Mesha of Moab would have sunk 
into insignificance in the presence of Moses of Israel. M. Shapira 
made the stone speak as follows: 

We drove them away, the people of Ar Moab, at the marsh ground; there they 
made a thank-offering to God their King, and Jeshuren rejoiced, as also Moses their 
leader. 

So, at least, the Times says, printing Sir H. Lumley’s letter 
with that unusual spelling of Jeshurun. In the same letter the 
careful reader will find ‘‘ Sinaitic”” printed ‘ Siniatic; and in Sir 
H. Lumley’s letter in the next number of the Times, ‘ Phoenician” 
printed “ Phonecian.” These are just the sort of mistakes by 
which an unskilful forger is detected ; but their occurrence in the 
letter of a learned man in the columns of the greatest newspaper 
of the world may induce M. Ganneau to make less sure of some of 
his evidences of forgery. 
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We have seen how Madeba may have come to be selected as the 
lieu de naissance of this stone. In the same chapter of Numbers 
which suggested it, there is a quotation from that mysterious book 
which it is to be feared there is now no one capable of producing— 
“the book of the wars of the Lord.” The quotation is this: 
‘* What he did . . . at the stream of the brooks that goeth down 
to the dwelling of Ar, that lieth upon the border of Moab.” And 
in the passage of Joshua in which Medeba is mentioned (xiii.), 
we find “the city that is in the midst of the river, and all the 
plain of Medeba.”” Here we have the origin of the facts of history 
and physical geography mentioned on the Madeba stone. There 
remains the use of the name “Jeshurun” to consider. It is 
perhaps sufficient to say that excepting once in Isaiah, where our 
authorised version, Times-like, spells it wrong, it occurs only in 
that one book of the Old Testament which is supposed to have 
been the chief study of M. Shapira and his learned friends, 
namely Deuteronomy. It may serve to connect this poetical 
record of the rocks more closely still with that Moses whom it 
names as the leader of Jeshurun, to notice that when the name 
does occur, as the title of Israel, it is found in the two magnificent 
poems which Moses recites in the last two chapters of the book. 
Thus the whole record is full of highly interesting coincidences. 

This inscription must have been a great disappointment to its 
author. It was presumably put in hand at the time when the 
Moabite stone began to be talked about, and before it was sprung 
upon the world the alphabet of the Moabite stone was fairly well 
known. Unfortunately, the author of the Madeba inscription had 
selected, not unnaturally, the Sinaitic character, and had, in fact, 
reproduced a Nabathean inscription from Um er-Russas, on which 
other people in modern times had practised ; indeed, one skilful 
gentleman had taken in a German savant by inscribing a por- 
tion of it upside down. The Sinaitic character is so unlike that 
of the Moabite inscription, especially in the letters of the key 
words Moses and Moab, that the Mosaic reeord of the victory at 
Medeba had but a short course of authentic life. It may be 
remembered that when Captain Warren first sent for a squeeze of 
the Moabite stone, his messenger brought back a squeeze of a 
Nabathean inscription, which Captain Warren promptly rejected. 

It is to be regretted that we cannot stop here, and pass on to 
other matters than the ‘new Moabite stone.” But there are a few 
words which, in the interests of truth and propriety, ought to be 
said, however unpleasant it may be to say them. Let M. Ganneau 
tell us himself what Sir Henry Lumley did when M. Shapira 
showed him the precious piece of porphyry at Jerusalem : 

Celui-ci s’empressa d’en faire part au public dans un lettre qui parut dans le Times, 
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le 29 Novembre 1871, et qui fit tout d’abord grande impression. . . . Hélas! l'on ne 
tarda guére & s’apercevoir qu'il en fallait singulitrement rabattre. Cette merveille qui 
se présentait comme la revanche d’Israél sur Moab et qui ne prétendait & rien moins 
qu’a reléguer la stéle de Mesa au troisitme place, n’était pas autre chose qu’un 
nouveau pastiche de l’inscription nabatéenne d’Oumm er-Resis dont j'ai parlé plus 


haut. 

Now look on the other side of the picture. There is no such 
letter in the Times of 29th November 1871, nor in any Times of that 
year. It was written in Jerusalem on 29th November 1871, and sent 
to the Times, but it did not appear. Sir H. Lumley came to 
England, shewed the squeeze to Mr. Deutsch, and got such an 
opinion from him that he at once sent to the Times to have 
his letter stopped. But on 26th January 1872, to his surprise 
and annoyance, the letter appeared in the columns of the Times. 
M. Ganneau says of it: “‘ Qui fit tout d’abord grande impression .. . 
Von ne tarda guére @ s’apercevoir,” &c. It is not easy to believe 
that what happened was this. On the next day, 27th January 1872, 
a letter from Sir H. Lumley appeared in the Times, dated 26th 
January, stating that on his arrival in England after writing from 
Jerusalem in November, Mr. Deutsch had told him the squeeze 
showed the inscription to be, not Moabite or Phoenician (Times 
Phoenecian), but Nabathean, and that a copy more or less com- 
plete of what—so far as he could judge from a mere tracing— 
seemed to be the same inscription, had appeared twice already. 
“I took immediate steps to withdraw my letter to you,” he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ written under very different impressions, but, unluckily, it 
seems to have crept into your columns after all.” Had M. Gan- 
neau found a brother savant doing the sort of thing he has himself 
done in dealing with this matter, he would have told him in care- 
fully-pointed phraseology, that his date, and his “ fit tout d’abord 
grande impression,” and his “l’on ne tarda guére @ s’apercevoir,” 
&c., needed explanation quite as much as the scratches on the 
leather of the manuscript of Deuteronomy. And he would have 
had public opinion with him. 

The seal of King David was offered to M. Clermont Ganneau, at 
Jerusalem, some eleven years ago, for ten francs. The illustrious 
French savant did not secure this unique treasure at this easy 
price, and it probably now forms the principal glory of some 
private collection of antiquities from the Holy Land. The in- 
scription was in four lines, thirteen letters in all, and the inter- 
pretation was, “‘ Servant of Jehovah, David King.” In order to 
suit various tastes, the engraver had patronised various alphabets ; 
there was a Phoenician d, a Samaritan m, a Rabbinic k, a Latin J, 
a Moabite jod, and an English e. The inscription was legible 
enough, even though the engraver copied badly. The same cannot 
be said of the inscription on the sarcophagus of Samson, which is 
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much the reverse of legible. The sarcophagus is all gone but one 
side, a slab of lead about four feet long. Leaden sarcophagi of 
the Greek and Byzantine periods are not uncommon; visitors to 
the Louvre will remember a highly ornamented example on a shelf 
on the Egyptian staircase, brought by M. Renan from Saida, with 
scrolls whose curious details are reproduced on some of the early 
English sculptured stones. The inscription is incised, and con- 
sists of fifty letters; they have a decided soupgon of the Moabite 
stone, but at the same time give the impression that the engraver 
had got hold of some such document as one of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
tables of various alphabets, and had let his eye wander. M. Gan- 
neau does not profess to take the trouble to decipher the inscription, 
but remarks that the closing word is clearly Samson, “ written 
Chimchon.” It is evidently what we should reproduce as 
“‘Shmshon,” and the engraver, if he took the French spelling to 
imply a cheth, as it seems to do, would repudiate the ch with some 
indignation. M. Shapira brought it to England. It had no 
success here, and its owner then announced that he had brought 
it to show how easily a real forgery could be detected. The lead 
is undoubtedly of very considerable age, and M. Clermont Ganneau 
shrewdly remarks that the cupola of the Mosque of Omar had been 
under repair about that time. He seems to have an intuitive 
perception of the likeliest means and instruments for forgery, 
which renders him a dangerous subject for a forger to practise on. 

On many accounts an inscription in Greek letters would be 
easier to make tolerably natural than one in Pheenician characters. 
The advantages of an attempt in this direction became evident 
some years ago to an acquaintance of M. Clermont Ganneau, 
Martin Boulos by name, a worker in marble, who was accustomed 
to engrave epitaphs for the Jews’ cemetery. In 1871 M. Clermont 
Ganneau was fortunate enough to find in the foundations of an 
old Arab house, near the Mosque of Omar, a very remarkable 
Greek inscription, no less than the law excluding foreigners from 
Herod’s Temple on pain of death, copies of which are known to 
have been placed at various parts of the precincts. The inscrip- 
tion was complete: “Let no foreigner pass within the precincts 
of the Temple. Anyone found so doing will be guilty of his own 
death.” M. Clermont Ganneau spent a good deal of money in his 
endeavour to secure this stone, but in vain; the Mussulman owners 
-of the house absolutely refused to allow the stone to be removed. 
He left Jerusalem for Constantinople, and the very day. of his 
departure the Turkish governor had it taken out of the wall and 
carried to his quarters, where he received offers from “ the repre- 
sentatives of certain Powers,” as M. Clermont Ganneau puts it, 
meaning certainly the hated Prussians, and probably the English 
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too. The Governor is said to have asked £2,000 sterling for it 
at first, and, later on, £1,500 Turk (about £1,380 sterling). After- 
wards he offered it to a Jew financier living in Paris, but the 
national instinct did not incite the financier to make a sufficient 
financial exertion, and it now rests in the museum at Constanti- 
nople, of all places in the world. 

On M. Ganneau’'s arrival at Constantinople, which took place 
fourteen years before he learned that the Temple inscription was 
there, Martin Boulos endeavoured to provide some compensation for 
his loss of the stone. He found another copy of the law of Herod, 
built into the foundations of a wall, with the lines vertical, ex- 
actly as in the first case. There was a great deal of ceremony and 
secrecy about shewing the precious treasure to M. Ganneau’s 
correspondent. The hour fixed was 5 o’clock in the morning, that 
the Governor might not get wind of what was going on. The 
place was an ass’s stable, in the wall of which the stone was em- 
bedded, and, to the terror of Martin and the proprietor, the ass 
began to bray. They stopped that by pulling his tail—an in- 
fallible remedy, it seems—and at last they saw the stone. What 
passed we are not told, but Martin was encouraged to proceed with 
the negotiation, and in a few days he brought the stone in triumph 
to M. Ganneau’s friend. That gentleman was ready. He told 
Martin that it was a forgery, so frankly and so conclusively, that 
Martin fled, and left the spoil in M. Ganneau’s friend’s possession. 
The photographic reproduction of Martin’s stone shows that the 
Greek letters are very boldly and well cut, and are, for the most 
part, correct; and yet, handsome as the inscription looks, the 
blunders in the details of letters are so frequent that only two 
words out of twenty-two are Greek words, and they are so short— 
only three letters and two respectively—that their correctness is 
no doubt accidental. It was scarcely necessary to warn the scien- 
tific world against performances such as this. An idea of Martin’s 
inscription may be given in English capitals, without making any 
special type for the purpose; it would be necessary to make 
special type for a full description, since some of his letters are not 
Greek letters at all. Taking the first three words of the warning 
notice, ‘‘ Let no foreigner,” Martin, at his best, would have pro- 
duced something of this kind: ‘“‘ LEI NO EOBEICNEP.” He 
would have been in good company in making T into I, for either 
Captain Warren, of the Palestine Exploration, or the sculptor 
who cut the beautiful inscription, in Greek letters, to Titus 
AXlius Adrianus Antoninus, on a pedestal in a garden at Saida, 
made exactly that mistake, giving Autokraiori for Autokratori. 

The Moabite pottery, which began to come over to England in 
1872, must be fresh still in the minds of those who take an 
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interest in these matters. It was some of it very fresh when 
it came. After a certain time devoted to careful consideration, a 
fashion which English learned men follow as being preferable to 
the course of rushing upon a thing, or its possessor, with a wild 
shriek of Faussaire /, the Moabite pottery was condemned. Its 
owner, M. Shapira, had, meanwhile, been more fortunate in 
Germany, where the new Emperor provided the money for the 
purchase of a large collection, some seventeen hundred pieces, at 
the moderate average of £2a piece. To this step the Emperor 
was led by the opinion of a very learned man, M. Schlottmann, 
who declared the things to be authentic. M. Clermont Ganneau 
does not let M. Schlottmann down easy. 

There can be no doubt that the English officers of the Explora- 
tion Fund in Jerusalem came to the conclusion that the first 
specimens of the pottery examined by them there were genuine. 
They sent over sketches and descriptions, and expressed themselves 
as quite convinced. M. Ganneau refers especially to a letter in 
the Atheneum of 2nd November 1872, in which ‘“ M. Drake se pro- 
nonce formellement pour l’authenticité,” insisting on the variety 
of execution and of style, which implied various hands and various 
epochs,on the intimate knowledge shown of phallic rites, and on the 
high esteem in which M. Shapira was held by all the Protestant 
community of Jerusalem, that gentleman being a converted Jew. 
It will be seen from this recapitulation of Mr. Drake’s arguments 
that the hint given in the Bible of the cultus of Baal Peor had been 
made full use of by the makers and the decorators of the Moabite 
pottery. The result was that the early Moabites were credited 
with some abominable obscenities in their common household 
ware. It is interesting to note that the Book of Numbers passes 
straight on'from the mention of Dibon and Medeba to the story of 
Balaam, with its immediate sequel in the evil practices connected 
with Baal Peor. Thus the inspiration of the new Moabite stone 
and of the Moabite pottery probably came from a study of this 
limited portion of the wanderings of Israel. 

Mr. Conder also took an optimist view of the pottery. He 
recognized Astarte in a horned goddess, he found specimens of the 
biblical teraphim, an image of a phoenix, a Midianite priapus, and 
soon. He read on one piece the name Jehovah. 

The committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund asked the 
opinion of M. Clermont Ganneau. He answered that, in his 
opinion, the things were forgeries from first to last. The pottery 
was covered with inscriptions, in characters the same—or meant 
to be the same—as those of the Moabite stone. But they were 
badly copied, and they were combined in such a manner as not 
to make translatable words. The style of the letters struck 
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M. Clermont Ganneau as resembling that of a copy which Selim 
el-Qari had made for him of some lines of the Moabite stone, and 
he put the forgery down to this former ally of his. All through 
M. Ganneau’s discoveries of forgery, it has been of inestimable 
service to him that he has known so well the ways of Jerusalem 
rascals. 

In the case of this pottery, as in other instances adduced by 
M. Ganneau, the impression conveyed by his book is that he was 
the one wise man, Athanasius contra mundum. But Mr. Drake 
himself had said, in writing to the Atheneum, that, except in 
Jerusalem, people everywhere attacked the pottery as false. And 
the Atheneum affixed an editorial note to Mr. Drake’s letter quoted 
by M. Ganneau—M. Ganneau makes no reference to this editorial 
note—to the effect that they printed the letter for what it might 
be worth, that the Germans (Dr. Socin) were the first to use the 
word forgery, that only one German of repute had “‘ gone in” for 
its genuineness and attempted a translation of the inscriptions, 
and that even he confessed that the attempt had not satisfied him. 

M. Ganneau returned to Jerusalem towards the end of 1873, 
sent there on an archeological mission by the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. ‘Je savais d’avance, je puis le dire, ce que j’allais 
trouver a Jérusalem,” he tells us, but we do not gather whether 
his knowledge was the fruit of early experiences or was pure 
theory. His first step was to endeavour to obtain a sight of the 
new collection of Moabite pottery which M. Shapira was getting 
together from the friendly Bedawin of the land of Moab. The 
search instituted by these gentry when they heard that the first 
batch had sold for £3,000 appeared to be greatly blessed. The 
pots came in by the hundred. Moab was always a fertile land, 
and its fecundity was found to extend to works of art, early art, 
art scarcely worth the name of art, but priceless from its hoar 
antiquity. M. Shapira had, of course, heard that his would-be 
visitor had condemned the things which some of the English critics 
had believed and the practical Germans had bought, and he de- 
clined to allow his treasures to be polluted by the eye or the 
hand of such a sceptic. But M. Shapira was under great obli- 
gations to Mr. Drake, who knew the collections well, and M. 
Ganneau persuaded Mr. Drake to persuade M. Shapira to take off 
the embargo and let him see them. M. Ganneau tells us that he 
had confided to Mr. Drake his real object, and had succeeded in 
shaking his belief in the authenticity of the things. Mr. Drake 
himself has told us that it was impossible not to notice and be 
struck by the great difference between the first batch of pottery 
_and that which followed. The first specimens were good ware, and 
had few inscriptions; the latter were of very poor texture, and 
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were covered with inscriptions. Some of the earlier pieces were 
almost certainly old, whatever else they might be or not be. The 
two counter-plotters were ushered into a large room full of figures, 
vases, and all manner of articles of pottery, covered with inscrip- 
tions in Moabite characters, the whole thing in such profusion as 
was itself the most convincing evidence of fabrication. The work- 
manship was of the rudest description, not with an archaic 
rudeness, which is honest, telling, and real, but with that vulgar 
rudeness which speaks of debased or fraudulent art. The French 
savant can think of nothing better to compare with the sight that 
met his eyes than a collection of gingerbread men on a stall at 
a village fair, and the comparison is graphic and true. He re- 
ecognized at once the style of Selim, some of whose works of art 
he had already in his possession—how or when acquired we do not 
learn, for we are not here dealing with the question of inscrip- 
tions. M. Shapira allowed him to examine the pieces closely, and 
he found that the clay was that in ordinary use at the present day 
among the potters of Jerusalem, and that in some cases it was 
scarcely baked. There was even the impression of the coarse 
linen on which it had been laid when fresh—though how that 
proved it modern M. Ganneau does not say. In short, of the 
whole collection—‘ dont M. Shapira, ses premiéres hésitations une 
fois vaincues, nous avait fait du reste les honneurs avec une 
complaisance que je me plais 4 reconnaitre’’—there was not one 
piece which could be considered real. M. Ganneau told Mr. Drake, 
as they left the house, that the only authentic thing he had seen 
was a live ostrich, and that, as for the pottery, the only thing 
left was to look for the potter. Of Arab potters there were not 
more than six in Jerusalem, so the field of investigation was not 
large. 

His first attempt was upon a day labourer, Abou Mansoura, 
whom he questioned with extreme care not to arouse his suspicions. 
Abou Mansoura set him on the track by telling him that he had 
worked for a Christian called Selim-el-Qari, who made statues and 
vases of clay, with inscriptions. He had given up working for him, 
and mentioned Bakir-el-Masri as Selim’s present potter. Bakir 
said he had never worked for Selim, but a young apprentice of his, 
Hassan, had formerly worked with another potter, Ahmed, and 
this Ahmed had business relations with Selim. From Hassan 
M. Ganneau learned the whole story. Selim got his clay from 
Ahmed, made it into men, dogs, and women—that was Hassan’s 
order of merit—with their noses, feet, hands, and busts covered 
with writing. He then sent them to Ahmed to be baked. Vases, 
which required the wheel, Ahmed made, and Selim inscribed them, 
and then they were baked. Hassan’s function was to carry the 
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things backwards and forwards. This he did after sunset, con- 
cealing them under a long cloak which he wore, but he was so 
much afraid of being stopped by some patrol that he left Ahmed’s 
service. The pieces were all counted with minute accuracy, and if 
one got broken the fragments were collected with the utmost care. 
On one occasion Hassan had dropped a very small piece, one of the 
tessere, and Selim gave a little boy who picked it up the impor- 
tant sum of eight sous. On some occasions, when Hassan brought 
the things to Selim’s house, Selim plunged them in water, telling 
him it was to age them. 

Mr. Drake, who stood to his favourable opinion of the first batch 
of Moabite pottery, reported on by him and purchased by the Em- 
peror William, took M. Ganneau’s view of the second batch, and 
entered upon a similar investigation. He, too, got hold of Abou 
Mansoura, and obtained from him information which he got him 
to declare before the English Consul. 

These things M. Ganneau laid before the world in a letter pub- 
lished in the Atheneum on the 24th January 1874, and here again 
we get the impression that he was the first in the field, was, indeed, 
the sole discoverer. But early in November of the previous year 
Mr. Drake had learned from some Bedawin that written jars were 
made in Jerusalem, transported to Moab, buried there, and shown 
to M. Shapira as found in caves. This he communicated privately 
to the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund in a letter 
written on November 11th. On November 12th M. Ganneau wrote 
a letter to the Secretary of the Fund, in which was a statement 
that he was on the track of the pottery. Thus Mr. Drake had that 
priorité which M. Ganneau claimed with such amusing anxiety, 
and such curious insinuations, in the matter of the Moabite stone 
in his letter to the Times, 22nd March 1870. 

When the Atheneum in due course made its appearance in Jeru- 
salem, there was consternation there. M. Weser, who had been 
instrumental in procuring the first batch of pottery for the Prussian 
Government, questioned the witnesses, and got a very different 
account from them. He then proposed to M. Ganneau that they 
and the witnesses should meet in the presence of Mr. Drake and 
have it out. In answer to M. Ganneau’s direct question, M. Weser 
said—as M. Ganneau tells us—that the inquiry was entirely a 
personal one, and of a character strictly private, and on that 
assurance M. Ganneau fell into the trap. He tells us that, as he 
learned afterwards, the inquiry was absolutely official, undertaken, 
on an imperative order from the Prussian Government, under the 
direction of Dr. Kersten, the German Consul at Jerusalem. He 
describes what happened with dramatic force. Mr. Drake and 
Lieut. Conder provided the place of meeting, M. Ganneau took with 
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him his artist, and M. Weser was accompanied by M. Duisberg, an 
honourable grocer of Jerusalem decorated by the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, who has enriched the Museum of Stuttgart with Moabite 
pottery, and by one Serapion as interpreter, a Levantine, an 
employé of the German Consulate, of whom M. Ganneau remarks 
that he has since been cashiered. The witnesses were called in 
one by one. You might have thought you were reading the 
Thousand and Second Night. Hassan was in floods of tears. He 
declared on oath that the “ Khawadja au cheval blanc,” there 
present, that is to say M. Ganneau, had entrapped him and kept 
him locked up, had beaten him, and threatened him with death, to 
make him tell the tale he told him to tell. Next came Abd-el- 
Baqi, that is to say, Abou Mansoura. We are not told that he 
was in tears, but he swore strong oaths. He swore by Allah and 
the triple divorce that the said Khawadja had come to him voler sa 
langue, and to make him repeat word for word the tale he had 
thereupon told to Mr. Drake and declared before the English Con- 
sul. Bakir came next, and swore by oaths the most holy that 
Hassan came to him after his interview with M. Ganneau and told 
him just the same piteous tale that he had now told in that honour- 
able presence. The third potter, Ahmed, swore solemnly that he 
did not even know Selim, and with an exuberance of completeness 
declared that he had never done work for anyone of that name. 
But that was nothing to what was to come. Selim, the very Selim- 
el-Qari himself, the culprit whose evil deeds M. Ganneau had so 
triumphantly detected, Selim appeared. That his appearance was 
not altogether voluntary we gather from M. Ganneau, who tells us 
that, though an Ottoman subject, he had been arrested without 
ceremony and imprisoned at the German Consulate, the same arbi- 
trary authority having carried out a domiciliary search at his house 
without finding anything suspicious—“ le drdéle, se sentant menace, 
avait di prendre ses précautions.”’ It should be added that some 
time later a like visit, instituted by the next German Consul, Baron 
Miinchausen, discovered a Moabite image. Selim, then, appeared. 
He pathetically declared his innocence, and then turned suddenly 
to his accuser ‘‘ avec un mouvement oratoire qui ne manquait pas 
d’une certaine ampleur.” This was what Selim said: ‘‘ M. Ganneau 
met me two months ago in the street, near the Greek convent, and 
promised me a hundred pounds if I would declare that the potteries 
of M. Shapira were false, and were fabricated by M. Shapira and 
myself.” ‘Ce coup de theatre était vraiment du dernier comique,” 
M. Ganneau adds, with an appreciative sense of the humour of the 
situation with which his readers would scarcely credit him. Of 
course, to persons not infected with the odiwm Moabiticum the story 
told by the witnesses was incredible; but even those who dis- 
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believed it laughed at it as an excellent joke, and some, no doubt, 
found a certain sly enjoyment in the discomfiture of the savant. 
M. Ganneau deals with those from whom he differs in a manner 
which renders it less difficult than from his knowledge and position 
it ought to be to raise a laugh at his expense. 

It is not without a sensation of lively amusement that we find 
M. Ganneau relying, after all, on the evidence of Selim’s words, or 
rather hints. In the summer of 1877 it would seem that Selim 
had a desire to visit Paris, and it appears to have occurred to him 
that he might as well travel at his former employer’s expense. 
Accordingly, he wrote to M. Ganneau to say that M. Shapira and 
he had fallen out over some payments, and that he, Selim, wished 
to ruin M. Shapira, as M. Shapira had ruinedhim. If M. Ganneau 
wished to have the whole pack of lies shown up from beginning to 
end, he was to send him money for the journey from Jerusalem to 
Paris. This letter M. Ganneau prints in full, as evidence that the 
pottery was a forgery. It does not mention pottery at all. It 
speaks of antiquities generally, and, as it is clear that there had 
long been dealings in antiquities, the reference may be to some- 
thing else than the pottery. The letter is veiled and subtle, and 
tells nothing. If Selim had got his journey money and come to 
Paris, and told a circumstantial tale of forgery, there would still 
have been people foolish and mean enough to say, that the one 
occasion on which he really told the truth was that which M. 
Ganneau has likened to the Thousand and Second Night. 

All this work of carving inscriptions on stones, incising them on 
lead, impressing them on pottery, and engraving them on gems, 
required persons skilled in manual labour, and such persons were 
naturally not quite equal to the task of reproducing with sufficient 
exactness the archaic form and disposition of the letters, and of 
inventing likely inscriptions. For complete success scholars and 
men of letters were required, and the work must be done in secret, 
without the intervention of persons in a position to be bribed or 
likely to become talkative in their cups. As time went on, those 
who were bent on making some really grand coup appear to have 
seen that the only kind of forgery which would meet the exigencies 
of the case was the forgery of a manuscript. Unfortunately, there 
was an inherent difficulty in the way of a Davidic or a Mosaic 
document, the nature of the material. With a good block of basalt 
the only question was the genuineness of the lettering ; with papyri, 
dates reaching very far back indeed are accepted without hesita- 
tion ; but with a roll of leather there came the disagreeable ques- 
tion, which any ignoramus could ask, and everyone would be sure 
to ask, how had the material survived? No doubt the secret 
council which considered the whole matter knew a good many 
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examples of rolls being bought for four or five centuries older than 
they really were, and they may have thought that Western credu- 
lity, which had accepted so much, could accept a few centuries. 
more. However that may be, the order was given. A manuscript 
was to be produced in the same character as the inscription on the 
Moabite stone. It was to be a Biblical manuscript, but no slavish 
copy of any book of the Bible. Whether the conspirators, familiar 
with our Greek names for some of the books of the Pentateuch, had 
a sly intention in their selection no one can say; but the fact is 
there, that they selected the book we call Deuteronomy, and pro- 
ceeded to make it assume the position of a second edition. The 
labour of acquiring a sufficient precision in the Moabite alphabet 
must have been great. Supposing this difficulty surmounted, the 
work of dictating an amended book of Deuteronomy, in language 
sufticiently archaic to pass undetected under the eyes of the most 
learned persons the Western world had at its disposal, might well 
have made the most sanguine Eastern despair. But there was 
courage as well as skill among the allies. The third difficulty, the 
material, they must have known to be, on the face of it, at least 
as great as either of the other two. It would appear that they got 
synagogue rolls of undoubted and considerable antiquity, and with 
broad margins, and they cut off the margins to form the corpus of 
their last and greatest experiment. ‘lhe outer edge of the old and 
worn roll was, of course, ragged ; they seem to have been unable 
to grapple with the difficulty of causing the cleanness of their new 
edge to disappear. Further, the roll from which they cut the 
margins had lines run with a pointer across its width, to divide it 
with proper spaces for the columns of manuscript, and these 
ineradicable lines, impressed into the material of the leather, re- 
mained on the margins they cut off. They boiled the leather in 
fat, put it into the ashes, and maltreated it in every imaginable 
way to make it look old, but they so far forgot themselves as to 
leave it supple. All having been duly completed, they prepared 
the historical and geographical facts of its discovery. A Bedouin 
had found it in a cave many years ago, near Aroer, on the river 
Arnon, on the north border of Moab. It was wrapped in dark- 
coloured linen, embalmed after the manner of Egyptian mummies. 
The fortunate finder kept it as a talisman for a considerable time. 
At length it came into M. Shapira’s hands at the modest cost of a 
few shillings. Its talismanic properties had evidently proved to. 
be apocryphal. 

The new possessor of the manuscript saw in it something more 
than a discredited talisman. It was nothing less than an early— 
perhaps original—manuscript of the book of Deuteronomy, written. 
in the same character as that of the Moabite stone, to which the 
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date 900 s.c. had been assigned. The value of such a document 
was beyond calculation ; M. Shapira gave up the attempt and put 
it at £1,000,000. For this sum the British Museum could have it, 
or, presumably, any great institution. It was brought first to the 
British Museum, in July 1883. 

M. Ganneau saw an announcement in the newspapers that this 
precious relic had come to London, but the name of its owner was 
not mentioned. He wrote, on the 1st of August, to the French 
Minister of Public Instruction, stating that he had reasons for 
holding the document in suspicion until the fullest examination 
should be made; that it might prove to be yet one more of the 
frauds to which the discovery of the Moabite stone had given rise ; 
and that there might be some connection of origin between it and 
the pseudo-Moabite pottery purchased some years before by the 
Emperor of Germany—so M. Ganneau describes that potentate— 
which he had shown to be absolutely apocryphal. The result, he 
adds, fully confirmed his doubts. The remark must occur to the 
reader that M. Ganneau had no priority or monopoly of doubt, as 
he seems to imagine. What he said to the Minister of Public 
Instruction was just what the great mass of people who knew any- 
thing about such matters had said in England from the first. 
The manuscript required, of course, careful examination; but the 
only real question was where would the first clear evidence be 
found that the forgers had outwitted themselves. No doubt there. 
were people who were ready to believe the possibility of the exist- 
ence of such a document, but they were not among those who 
know what manuscripts are. Captain Conder wrote a very sensible 
letter to the 7'imes, pointing out that our earliest Hebrew manu- 
script is not older than the seventh century after Christ, and that 
the famous Samaritan roll at Shechem, which he had more than 
once examined, dating possibly from the sixth century, is in a very 
different state from the Shapira manuscript. People had been 
inclined to argue from papyrus to leather. He informed those 
who did not know more about papyri than that some were supposed 
to be 3,000 and 4,000 years old, that it was only in the dry and 
rainless Theban desert that such examples were known, and that 
their state before they were unrolled was something as unlike as 
possible to the complaisant leather of the original of Deuteronomy. 
Papyrus and parchment both were used by the Assyrians and the 
Accadians, and not a fragment of either was known to survive. 
And yet here in Moab, a district with a rainfall of twenty inches, 
a mass of comparatively supple rolls of leather was found, written 
in characters which preceded the square Hebrew, so that the 
manuscript must be at least 2,000 years old. That was the tone 
taken by those who knew about such things, and it is absurd for 
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M. Ganneau to write as if he had any priority or monopoly of 
insight into the truth. 

The Minister of Public Instruction gave M. Ganneau a mission 
to England to examine and report upon the manuscript. It had 
been committed for that purpose by the Museum authorities to Dr. 
Ginsburg, who had been at work upon it a fortnight when M. Gan- 
neau arrived, and had not finished with it. Imagine an English- 
man going under such circumstances to the Bibliothéque Nationale 
or the Louvre, and expecting to be allowed to examine the manu- 
script. Nothing can be more polite and obliging than the autho- 
rities of those institutions, but they would know how to indicate 
that the document was closely engaged under official examination, 
and that at present it was not to be seen. If the Englishman, 
after such an answer, persisted, and quoted his official mission, 
they would have no difficulty in indicating their feeling that the 
Minister who gave the mission, and the person who attempted to 
execute it, were just a little forward. | 

No such reception was accorded to M. Ganneau, and yet he 
writes of what happened with additional gall in his ink and a 
special point to his pen. Indeed, from the moment that Dr. Gins- 
burg appears upon the scene, we feel that we have got at the final 
cause of M. Ganneau’s little book. There is a bath well known at 
hydropathic establishments, called ‘‘ the sharp needle,” where the 
sufferer is surrounded by coils of pipes full of little holes, from 
which issues a countless and continuous shower of icy darts when 
the torturer gives a twist to the screw. The relations between the 
apparatus and the bather are much the same as those between this 
portion of M. Ganneau’s book and Dr. Ginsburg. The bath, it 
may be remarked, is much enjoyed by some people, and it does 
them a great deal of good. M. Ganneau came to the British 
Museum, and was introduced to the room in which were Dr. Gins- 
burg, the manuscript, and—M. Shapira. He was received with 
marked coolness. He explained that he had come to study the 
document ; that, in order not to interfere with Dr. Ginsburg’s 
“* priority ” in the matter of text, he would confine himself entirely 
to the material, and that he only asked for one hour's study. Dr. 
Ginsburg allowed him to look at two or three of the fragments, 
and promised to let him know next day but one whether the 
request could be granted. Some of the fragments were displayed 
in a glass case, and these he, like the rest of the world, could look 
at as long as he pleased, though not, of course, under the most 
favourable circumstances. That is the manner in which most of 
us have to examine things supposed to be of great value and 
perishable. 


When M. Ganneau returned to the Museum, the Principal 
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Librarian told him that, to his great regret, he could not submit. 
the fragments to him, for M. Shapira absolutely refused to allow 
him to do so. That this was M. Shapira’s strict right M. Ganneau 
allows, but he proceeds: ‘‘L’on pourrait se demander seulement 
pourquoi le Dr. Ginsburg et l’administration du British Museum 
ont cru pouvoir de préter a une pareille récusation. Il ne m’appar- 
tient pas de répondre a cette délicate question.” There is clearly 
more than one usage of the word délicate, but the answer is a very 
simple one; what else could they do? It must be remembered, 
too, that their visitor was an old acquaintance, whose desire for 
priorité was well known, and it was pretty certain that he would 
interrupt the cautious and complete investigation by some public 
announcement, ‘‘une note destinée 4 me faire prendre date et a 
m’assurer la priorité de la découverte et de l’interprétation,” as he 
said in his letter to the Times in connection with the Moabite 
stone. In fact, this was what actually happened. He complains, 
with various insinuations, that he was not allowed by special 
favour to examine the leather; but, after all, he was allowed to. 
examine it by special favour of Dr. Ginsburg and by the general 
liberality of the authorities of the Museum, to an extent quite 
sufficient for his purpose. The fragments in Dr. Ginsburg’s hands. 
and those in the glass case told their story to him quite clearly, 
and he lost no time in proceeding ‘‘a me faire prendre date.” He 
wrote to the Times, on August 18, a long letter which appeared on 
August 21, stating that the manuscript was a forgery, written on 
leather cut off the margin of a synagogue roll, as was shown by the 
fact that there were lines running across the leather which had 
served to divide the whole original scroll into convenient columns, 
and that the forger had written across these lines as if they had 
not been present. The scraps of margin had been sewn together 
to make a continuous piece. An evening journal has slyly sug- 
gested that if Selim had been present he would have explained 
that Moses, being a great economist, used the margins of a roll of 
Genesis for writing Deuteronomy. No doubt it might be main- 
tained in sober earnest that if it was possible for leather of that 
age to exist still, the facts of its having one edge cut clean and of 
lines being impressed upon it across the writing were not incon- 
sistent with conceivable circumstances. If that was all there was 
to say against the manuscript, its defenders were not reduced to 
that utter despair to which M. Ganneau claims to have reduced 
them. Fortunately, in the same number of the Times, there 
appeared the letter from Mr. Conder above described, which dealt 
a much severer blow than that of M. Ganneau, and from a more 
scientific side. 


The hasty publication of the fact observed by M. Ganneau 
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coincided with the completion of Dr. Ginsburg’s labours. As 
though no such person had intervened, Dr. Ginsburg allowed his 
translation of the closing portions of the manuscript to appear in 
the Times, and sent to the authorities of the British Museum his 
report on the document, dated August 22, 1883, the day after 
M. Ganneau’s letter appeared in the Times. Dr. Ginsburg declared 
it a forgery both on external and on internal evidence. The ex- 
ternal evidence was that already announced by M. Ganneau, but 
he was able to add the very important fact, without which M. Gan- 
neau’s statement loses much of the force it would have had, that 
rolls of just such leather, with margins of the right width, were 
bought by the British Museum from M. Shapira in 1877, the year 
in which he became possessed of the manuscript, and that in one 
of these rolls a piece of the margin had been cut off and sewn on 
again. Now, in reporting thus, Dr. Ginsburg did not allude to 
M. Ganneau. It would have been a simple matter to say a few 
graceful words of the eminent French savant to whom he had 
shown some of the fragments ; had the circumstances of the two 
men been reversed, M. Ganneau, in reporting, would have managed 
to make the other wish he had not been in such a hurry to put in 
his claim for priority. But Dr. Ginsburg did not even allude to 
M. Ganneau, and he suffers for it. There is a paragraph on page 
232 of M. Ganneau’s little book which, from the concentration -of 
its venom, must probably take rank as his chef d’euvre. We will 
not give him the pleasure of seeing it on these pages. 

The other ground, the internal evidence, was in itself more in- 
teresting; and here Dr. Ginsburg’s three weeks’ study almost 
found its justification. The book had remarkable variations from 
the received Deuteronomy, the object of several of them being 
obvious ; it was dictated by some one who learned his Hebrew in 
the north of Europe, to two scribes, neither of whom was perfect 
in the alphabet of the Moabite stone; and the dictator either was 
careless in his revision or was himself not well practised in the 
alphabet, for gross blunders were allowed to remain. Gross, by 
the way, only too aptly characterizes the example given by Dr. 
Ginsburg. 

It has seemed necessary to speak of some parts of M. Ganneau’s 
amusing little book in a manner very different from that in which 
it would be natural and pleasant to speak of anything done by one 
who has so many claims on the regard of the scientific world. 
The necessity of speaking more strongly still of his remarks in 
connection with M. Shapira’s suicide warns us off that painful 
subject. 


G. F. Browne. 


LORD BURY AND IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 


“Tn order to secure the permanent unity of the Empire, some form of Federation is 


-essential."—Lorp Bury, Conference on Imperial Federation, Westminster, July 29th, 
1884, 


“ The unity of the Empire is a patent fact. . . . Imperial Federation now exists. . . 


I look upon this League as another instance of the craze for over-legislation that never 
can rest without tinkering our institutions..—Lorp Bury, Nineteenth Century, March 


Ist, 1885. 
In the House of Commons during the last session, the member 
for Longford excited considerable amusement by informing his 
hearers that, “while he was listening to the Home Secretary’s 
speech yesterday, he was forcibly reminded of Mr. Chaplin’s 
reply to-day.” This remarkable indifference to the sequence of 
events has now been entirely eclipsed by Lord Bury, who, in his 
recent article (in the Nineteenth Century) on the “ Unity of the 
Empire,” has answered a sentence of Mr. Forster, only a month 
old, by a quotation from Lord Melbourne, who died six-and-thirty 
years ago. This is instructive as well as amusing, for it proves 
that, all innovations notwithstanding, there are still men living 
who aspire to be considered politicians, and who believe that the 
intricate problems of the present day are to be solved by the 
maxims and rules of thumb which were in force half a century ago. 
The following article is intended as an answer to such of Lord 
Bury’s remarks as require answering, and, as there are very few of 
his statements, and fewer still of his opinions, with which we 
shall be able to agree, we avail ourselves all the more readily of 
his opening sentence, as being one which commands our unquali- 
fied approval. He says: ‘A writer who allows to appear even an 
appearance of disunion among those who desire the continuance 
of a firmly united Empire, incurs a grave responsibility.” We 
entirely agree with Lord Bury; and although the “ appearance of 
an appearance” is a flight of language that appeals rather more 
to the imagination than to the feelings, the greatest credit is due 
to the sentiment by which it was inspired. So grave, indeed, is 
the responsibility which attaches to anyone who attempts to stir 
up strife among the advocates of a united Empire, that we should 
have hesitated to offer any reply at all to Lord Bury, if we really 
believed him to have been led by conviction to depart from those 
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principles which he himself advocated so strongly less than a 
year ago. But the extremely personal tone of his remarks, more 
especially such of them as are addressed to Mr. Forster, leads us 
to believe that Lord Bury is one of those ‘politicians with whom 
the unity of the Empire is a matter of secondary importance 
compared to the necessity of trying to show that their personal 
knowledge of the subject is greater than anyone else's. It is true 
that he starts by what he calls a profession of faith, but those 
who are best acquainted with Lord Bury’s career will not be 
surprised to find that it is in reality only a profession of change 
of faith. In proof of which we submit the following facts. 

On the 29th July 1884, Lord Bury attended the first conference 
on Imperial Federation held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
upon which occasion Mr. Forster took the chair. The first resolu- 
tion which was submitted to the meeting, and carried unanimously, 
was in these words: ‘‘ That in order to secure the permanent 
union of the Empire some form of Federation is essential.” In 
support of this resolution Lord Bury spoke very strongly. He 
said :— 

The meeting that is assembled in this room represents all classes of thought, all 
political opinions; and men from all parts of the world are met, not to affirm the 
necessity of the continuity of the bond between Great Britain and her Colonies (for 
that is a matter admitted by all), but to decide upon some practical way in which 
that continuity can be best secured and advanced. For twenty-five years past the 
subject we are now discussing has been making giant strides. It has been, in various 
parts of the Empire, tried and found a success; and this has inspired other parts of 
the Empire to try it. We are doing what our right hon. Chairman advised us to do 
—trying the matter in detail—knowing full well that it could have but one result, the 
eventual solid federation of the Empire. . . . I do not want, at this moment, to go into 
details, but morely rise for the purpose of asking this meeting to allow me to express 
the deep sympathy with which I regard the movement here inaugurated. We are all 
agreed as to what is to be done, and we will all put our shoulders to the wheel when we 
are shown the way in which we are to proceed. Such a meeting is too large to discuss 
details. I suppose that, by subsequent resolutions, to a small committee will be com- 
mitted the formulating of some scheme. The movement will, I feel confident, be a 
thorough success ; and I think you are to be congratulated, Sir, on having assembled 


under your presidency such a very representative body, coming from all parts of the 
world. 


If there is any meaning in language, Lord Bury here distinctly 
affirms that the existing connection between the various portions 
of the Empire is not sufficiently strong to ensure its continuity, 
and that, to use his own words, ‘‘ we are met to decide upon some 
practical way in which that continuity can be best secured and 
advanced.” Lord Bury is here a long way ahead of Mr. Forster, 
who allows that ‘‘at the present time the Empire is one common- 
wealth in relation to foreign Powers,” and is only anxious that it 
should remain so. But this is not enough for Lord Bury, for, 
according to him, not only must the continuity be secured, but it 
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must be advanced. The process of “advancing a continuity” is 
one which might be rather difficult in practical politics, and it 
would perhaps have been wiser if Lord Bury had confined himself 
to repeating the very carefully-framed resolution, in support of 
which he was speaking. 

The next resolution passed at the Conference was as follows :— 


That for the purpose of influencing public opinion, both in the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies, by showing the incalculable advantages which will accrue to the whole 
Empire from the adoption of such a system of organization, a society be formed of men 
of all parties to advocate the principle of federation. 


Lord Bury did not speak again ; but we may presume that, as he 
raised no objection, this resolution also met with his approval. 

The practical effect of this second resolution was the formation 
of the Imperial Federation League. So much for Lord Bury’s 
opinions upon Imperial Federation in July 1884. They were not 
of any intrinsic value, but they derived a fictitious weight from the 
fact that they were shared by all the leading statesmen of the day. 
We will now turn to his present views, as expressed in the last 
issue of the Nineteenth Century, a few extracts from which form the 
second heading of this article. He now says :— 

Imperial Federation now exists. . . . I believe that the existing union, which from 
year to year has been growing stronger, will dwindle away if it is tampered with... . 
I am in favour of continuing the Imperial Union which now exists, and which has not 


heretofore needed, and does not now need, the aid of any league at all. . . . I look upon 
this League as another instance of that craze for over-legislation which never can rest 


without tinkering our institutions. 

If Lord Bury is of opinion that “ the existing Imperial Union 
has not heretofore needed, and does not now need, the aid of any 
league at all,” why did he support a resolution to the effect that, 
‘* a society be formed of men of all parties to advocate and support 
the principle of federation” ? The words “has not heretofore 
needed”’ are distinctly retrospective in their meaning, and show 
conclusively either that Lord Bury did not mean what he said at 
the Conference, or that he does not say what he means now. 

From the horns of this dilemma we will leave him to be 
extricated by such of his readers as are interested in knowing 
whether he is still a Conservative, or once more a Liberal ; whether 
he is a supporter of the Empire, or only of the Empire Club. His 
sudden volte face is only interesting as forming another epoch in a 
consistently inconsistent career, and only instructive as tending to 
deprive his subsequent remarks of any further weight than is due 
to utterances dictated by prejudice and not by principle. The 
series of attacks which Lord Bury has recently made upon 
the Imperial Federation League, have been passed over with 
the indulgence that is always accorded to the post-prandial 


oratory of irresponsible politicians. We had sincerely hoped that 
VOL. Vv. 14 
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an appeal from Lord Bury at the Empire Club to Lord Bury in 
the Nineteenth Century, would have convinced us that he was 
actuated by no other feeling than a wish to promote the unity of the 
Empire. When, however, these declarations culminate in a personal 
attack upon Mr. Forster, and when, after a calm and full perusal 
of Lord Bury’s article, we fail to discover a single reason or argu- 
ment to account for his sudden change of principles, we must once 
more record our conviction that the unity of the Empire is a matter 
of secondary importance in his estimation. It is of no use for 
Lord Bury to keep on assuring us that such is not the case. As 
long as he continues to stir up strife without just cause, and to 
import personalities into Imperial politics, his bald assertion that 
he is a supporter of the unity of the Empire will not convince us, 
any more than does his further assertion that he knows more of 
Colonial affairs than Mr. Forster does. 

His attack upon Mr. Forster is, to say the least of it, highly 
injudicious. He says: 

Mr. Forster occupies a peculiar position in politics. Though his strong good sense 
and his feeling of what is due to England’s honour separate him from the party now in 
power, there is a side of his political character which is purely Radical, and which 
renders him unwilling to range himself under any Tory banner. What with “fourth 
parties” and “corner men” there is no room for another independent flag. There 
is for a man of such energy as his, no alternative but to go forth into the wilderness 

There is something exquisitely ludicrous in Lord Bury’s entire 
unconsciousness of the picture which he has here drawn. Perhaps, 
however, it would be too much to expect him to realise that the 
wilderness into which Mr. Forster has gone forth, is simply the 
isolation of a politician who prefers to be guided by principle rather 
than by interest. Mr. Forster’s political reputation may be left to 
take care of itself, and is little likely to suffer from the attack of 
politicians of Lord Bury’s calibre. Indeed, any such attacks are 
likely to recoil with crushing weight upon the individual who con- 
tested Berwick-on-Tweed in the Liberal interests in 1874, and 
accepted a Government appointment as a Conservative in 1878. 

Having said sufficient, as we believe, to show that Lord Bury’s 
views upon Imperial Federation, as expressed in the last Nineteenth 
Century, are of extremely recent date, we shall now endeavour to 
show that they are intrinsically false, and such as if followed out 
in practice must inevitably lead to the disintegration of the Empire. 
We shall at least be able to prove that his doctrines are unsup- 
ported by anything approaching to argument, and occasionally 
based upon false history. 


Opinion upon the subject of Imperial Federation may be divided 
into three classes. 

First, there are the Disintegrationists, who declare that any 
scheme of federation is impossible, and who look forward with 
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perfect satisfaction to the time when all the colonies of England 
shall have severed their connection with the mother country. 

Secondly, there are the people who consider that the existing rela- 
tions between the various parts of the Empire are sufficiently strong 
to secure its permanent unity, and that any attempt to interfere 
will bring about separation. 

Thirdly, there are those who recognize that under existing cir- 
cumstances disintegration will inevitably take place, and who, 
with a full appreciation of the danger of doing nothing, and of the 
difficulty of doing anything, have set themselves resolutely to work 
to obtain the co-operation of every part of the Empire in evolving 
some scheme of federation that shall avert the danger of disso- 
lution. With this object the Imperial Federation League was 
formed. 

The Disintegrationists and the Federationists are at direct issue, 
and both hold definite opinions. But the laisser aller school, 
who believe that the “ unity of the Empire is a patent fact,” may 
be considered as epitomising the ignorance of those who know 
nothing whatever about the subject. Of this class Lord Bury’s 
article on the Unity of the Empire is eminently representative, 
and one of the express objects for which the Imperial Federation 
League was formed, was, as will be seen from the resolutions passed, 
to expose the fallacy of such doctrines as he lays down. As Lord 
Bury himself supported the principle upon which the League was 
formed, he is now in the extraordinary position of having, in a 
lucid interval, advocated the formation of a society to enlighten 
the state of normal ignorance into which he has since relapsed. 
The Imperial Federation League had from the first a keen sense 
of the difficulties which awaited them, and opposition has come 
from exactly the quarter where it was expected. By no means 

Uncertain whose the narrower span, 
The clown unread, or half-read gentleman, 
the League rightly anticipated that the main opposition would 
come, not from the working-classes, but from educated men, whose 
errors on the subject have become fossilized. Lord Bury admits 
that he once shared Mr. Forster’s views, and illustrates his present 
position by the following remarkable simiie :— 


{ have quoted these words to show that twenty years ago I thought as Mr. Forster 
thinks now. But facts are too strong for opinions, however carefully framed. I am 
fain to confess that I was wrong, and I think if Mr. Forster will have patience he will 
by-and-bye agree with me. When St. Paul was wrecked at Melita, and the barbarous 
people made a fire to warm the shipwrecked strangers, we are told that a viper came 
out of the heat and fastened on the Apostle’s hand. No doubt, said the islanders, this 
man is a murderer whom, though he hath escaped the sea, vengeance suffereth not to 
live. Howbeit they looked when he should have swollen, or fallen dead suddeniy. 


But when they had looked a great while, and saw no harm come to him, they changed 
their mind, 
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Whether Mr. Forster here represents St. Paul, or the fire, or the 
viper, and whether we, the barbarous islanders, have been waiting 
for Mr. Forster to swell, or for Lord Bury to swell, or for the 
Empire to swell, is a species of double acrostic which we have no. 
leisure to attempt to solve. But as the only moral of the tale 
appears to be that Lord Bury has changed his mind, we venture to 
submit that the practical evidence which he has frequently given 
of the instability of his opinions will be far more efficacious in 
convincing his readers than any obscure allegory such as the 
above. 

We would also remind Lord Bury that it is not twenty years, but 
exactly eight months, since he thought precisely as Mr. Forster 
thinks now, namely, that ‘‘ in order to secure the permanent unity 
of the Empire, some form of federation is essential.” Lord Bury 
now declares that ‘‘ Imperial Federation now exists,” that “the 
existing union is likely to increase in strength if it is let alone,” 
and ‘“‘ will dwindle away if it is tampered with.” 

Let us see how he attempts to support his assertions. In the 
first place he admits that it is ‘the abstract lesson of history,” 
that it is “‘the inevitable destiny of colonies to be independent,” 
and that “history would repeat itself now if new considerations 
had not come into existence.” But not one syllable does he say 
concerning the nature of these new considerations. They are 


left entirely to the reader’s imagination; and Lord Bury passes 
on to describe the French and English Canadians. He says :— 


Under the French rule the Canadians were allowed to do nothing at all for them- 
selves; their energy was destroyed, and their strength turned to weakness. When 
French America came into English hands, an opposite system was adopted. The 
French were encouraged to govern themselves, to debate, to legislate, to combine; yet 
both roads, widely divergent as they were, tended equally to the subversion of metro- 
politan authority. 

The phrase, ‘subversion of metropolitan authority,” would be 
more applicable to a successful action against the South Ken- 
sington Vestry for making a tunnel under the Exhibition Road, 
than to the struggle of a colony to remain free; but the obvious 
inference from Lord Bury’s remarks is, that whether a colony be 
interfered with or left alone, in either case it is equally certain 
to preserve its freedom of action. If true, this theory is eminently 
opposed to his assertion that Imperial Federation now exists ; but 
we will pass on to his account of the American Revolution. It 
is remarkably concise, entirely original, and, we venture to pre- 
dict, will considerably astonish political students of the history of 
that remarkable event. He says :— 


English fugitives spread themselves among the forests of Maine and Virginia, and 
received from the Home Government “ the inestimable boon of its neglect.” They grew 
up us free as any nation upon earth; no one interfered with the pursuits in which they 
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chose to indulge ; they lived under laws which they had framed themselves; they sub- 
mitted to no tax that they did not themselves propose ; learning, arts, science, all were 
free. In their case also, the result was independence. 


We cannot suppose that in making such an eminently mis- 
Jeading statement Lord Bury is guilty of wilful misrepresentation. 
We must therefore infer that he is absolutely unacquainted with 
the merest outlines of the history of the period about which he 
is talking. 

It is possible not to read history at all. But it is not in human 
dulness to read history without discovering that the American 
Revolution was brought about by taxation imposed upon the colony 
by the mother country. In 1765 the Stamp Act provoked a denial 
in the Virginia Assembly of the right of Parliament to tax America. 
In 1766 this Act was repealed; but the principle of colonial taxa- 
tion was not abandoned, and in 1767 duties were levied on glass, 
paper, and tea. Riots followed, and in 1773 the duties were 
repealed, except threepence a pound on tea. It was now, how- 
ever, no longer a question of amount, but of principle; and the 
inhabitants of Boston threw the cargoes of tea into the harbour, 
and so the American Revolution commenced. If this be an 
example of Lord Bury’s process of abstracting information from 
the pages of history, it is little wonder that he sneers at the 
knowledge of colonial affairs which, as he says, ‘‘ Mr. Forster has 
acquired from reading.” Lord Bury may be ignorant that the 
American Revolution was brought about by an attempt on 
England’s part to tax the colony, but he has distinctly denied the 
right of England to do anything of the kind. Indeed, he has gone 
a great deal farther than that, and declares most distinctly that 
the Colonies will never consent to “share the enormous taxation 
which we now bear,” for purposes of Imperial defence, which would 
‘be regulated by a council in which the Colonies themselves would 
be directly represented (p. 395). 

We entirely disagree with Lord Bury. The recent offer of 
military assistance from the Colonies proves that they are quite 
willing to bear their share of the cost of Imperial Defence. But 
we are really astonished to find that one so sensitive as Lord Bury 
upon the subject of Imperial taxation, should have been connected 
in an official capacity with the most serious blunder in Colonial 
policy of modern times. 

In September 1879 a Royal Commission was appointed to report 
-on the defences necessary for our Colonial possessions, coaling- 
stations and sea-ports, and for the protection of the commerce of 
the colonies with the United Kingdom, and to consider “ whether, 
and in what proportions, the cost of such measures of defence 
should be divided between the Imperial Government and the 
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Colonies to which they relate, or should be wholly defrayed by the. 
Imperial Government, or by the Colonies.” 

Lord Bury, from 1878 to 1880, held the position of Under 
Secretary of State for War. He was therefore an aider and 
abettor of the most injudicious attempt to inflict direct taxation 
upon the Colonies by the Imperial Government. We presume, 
therefore, that Lord Bury’s convictions on the subject of Imperial 
taxation, like a good many others of his, are of a very recent date. 

Lord Bury goes on to ask a series of questions concerning the 
existing relations between the various portions of the Empire at 
the present time. We have great pleasure in answering them. 
He asks : “‘ Are England and Canada less closely united than they 
were in 1865?” Here, again, Lord Bury’s knowledge of history 
is lamentably defective, which is the less excusable, as it is chiefly 
upon his personal experience of Canada that he bases his claim 
to be considered an authority in Colonial policy. The question is 
not, are England and Canada less united than they were in 1865 ? 
but, are they more closely united than they were in 1870? For 
unless Lord Bury can prove that they are, he proves nothing at 
all; and had better not have mentioned the subject, so far as his 
argument is concerned. 

In the Dominion Parliament of Canada, 1870, it was openly 
stated by Sir Alexander Galt, Mr. Huntingdon, and other promi- 
nent members of the Assembly, that it was with unfeigned regret 
they had come to the conclusion that it was “the deliberate 
intention of Her Majesty’s Ministers to bring about a separation 
between the two countries.” 

In all history there is nothing more pathetic than the lament 
of the loyal Canadians at the fixed determination of England’s 
so-called statesmen to force them into separation from an Empire, 
to the glorious traditions of which they were bound by the ties of 
affection, of kindred, of loyalty, and of interest. 

Lord Granville was Colonial Secretary at that time. He is 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs now. Can Lord Bury bring forward 
a single fact to show that the danger of separation between Canada 
and England is less great than it was in 1870? And can he, on the 
other hand, deny that the contemptuous rejection by the Home 
Government of the Canadian overtures for a more intimate fiscal 
connection have in late years produced a wide-spread feeling of 
estrangement? And, conceding the point that the feeling exists, 
can he deny that the danger of separation is very much greater 
than it was in 1870, seeing that Canada is at the present time in a 
far better position to assert her independence ? 

We repeat, that unless Lord Bury can prove—and we very much 
doubt whether he can—that the relations between England and 
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Canada are more satisfactory than they were in 1870, he proves 
nothing at all, except the urgent necessity of Imperial Federation 
assuming a practical form with the least possible delay. 

In answer to his question, “Is it not a fact that a regiment 
of Canadian troops is coming over to do duty in England?” we 
have to state that nothing of the kind is the fact, and that Lord 
Bury must be equally as well aware of the fact as ourselves. 

Lord Bury’s next question is, “‘ Has not all talk of separation 
died away?” We reply emphatically that it has not, and we refer 
Lord Bury to the last issue of the Fortnightly Review, which con- 
tains two articles advocating the Disintegration of the Empire ; 
also to Mr. Fisher’s letter to the Pall Mall Gazette of March 5th, 
asking, what possible reason can be found, beyond the merest 
sentiment, for continuing the connection between England and 
Canada. Also we would remind Lord Bury that Mr. Bright has 
declared Imperial Federation to be childish and absurd, and a 
delusion. Lastly, we draw his attention to the present tone of the 
Australian press. In the Australasian, December 27th, 1884, 
appeared a leading article protesting against the action of the 
Imperial Government with regard to New Guinea, which concludes 
as follows :— 

No language will be too strong to express the deep pain, regret, humiliation, and 
resentment, which such a step has occasioned to Her Majesty’s subjects in Australasia. 
Nothing could have occurred so well calculated to weaken the feelings of attachment 


which bind them to the mother country, and to shake their confidence in the power, 
wisdom, and patriotism of the Imperial Government. 


In another article :— 


The Colonial Office is often charged with ignorance, neglect, indifference, and per- 
versity with regard to the Colonies, but it has never before been accused of a distinct 
and deliberate breach of faith towards them. 


The following is another extract from the Australasian :— 


This feeling, it may be remarked, has found unanimous expression in the press of the 
colony. It is shared by the Governments of Tasmania and Queensland, which agree to 
join in a united protest against the annexation by Germany. Mr. Griffith declares his 
opinion that the feeling of distrust and disappointment caused by the reported action is 
likely to have a very serious and lasting effect upon the relations between Great Britain 
and the Colonies—a statement which is the more significant as it comes from one of the 
coolest and least rhetorical of Australian statesmen. Even in Sydney, and in the Sydney 
press, which is the head-quarters of all the elements disloyal to the feeling of Australian 
unity and Australian aspiration, we find one paper, the Daily Telegraph, writing a 
vigorous protest on the subject, and declaring that “ Australian loyalty cannot suffer 
many such humiliations.” 


Are these the expressions which indicate a phase of popular 
feeling in which “all talk of separation has died away”? It has 
not died away, and, so far from dying away, it will continue to 
grow stronger and stronger, so long as the existing relations 
between the Colonies and the mother country admit the possibility 
of such an outrage recurring, as has recently been perpetrated by 
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the Colonial Office with regard to New Guinea. The fact is that 
the New Guinea question has completely exposed the impossibility 
of the Empire remaining united upon its present basis. 

Lord Bury very rightly denounces any proposal on the part of 
the Home Government to interfere with the local Governments of 
the various Colonies, and declares that anyone who would advocate 
such a course would be worse than a maniac. But although it may 
not be so as a point of law, in equity we ask, What more flagrant 
violation of the rights of local self-government could be found than 
the refusal of England to allow Australia to annex New Guinea? 
and, not content with that, to hand over a portion of it to another 
Power ? 

The attempt on the part of Australia to annex New Guinea 
was nothing more than a most natural and politic effort to avail 
herself of her geographical position to secure a peaceful future. 
The presence of a most formidable military Power in an island 
adjacent to her shores has for ever entirely altered the future of 
Australia. It is not by geographical advantages, but by the main- 
tenance of a large military force, that she must look to protect 
herself in the future. All this has been brought about by the 
action of the Home Government, and can anyone pretend that it 
does not in reality constitute an interference with local rights? 
Seeing that the action itself represents a material injury, is it likely 
that the feeling of resentment which it has provoked in Australia 
will be modified by the discovery that the Colonies have been 
throughout the victims of the grossest deception and treachery on 
the part of the Home Government? The facts of the case are well 
known to all. Lord Derby gave the most unqualified assurances 
to the Australian Colonies that neither Germany nor any other 
Power would be allowed to annex any portion of New Guinea. 
With the loyal confidence that has survived even the administra- 
tion of Lord Derby, the Australians were once more deluded into 
believing his assurances. The result was that their interests were 
betrayed, and a portion of New Guinea was handed over to Ger- 
many, apparently with no other object than to inflict at the same 
time an insult and an injury upon the most loyal of communities. 

We should seriously recommend Lord Bury, and all who imagine 
that “all talk of separation has died away,” to read the Australian 
papers, and to mark the deep and widespread feeling of resent- 
ment which the New Guinea question has aroused. The question 
is not one of sentiment, but of most real and tangible interest, and 
it is evident that the present organization of the control of Colonial 
affairs is based upon a total misapprehension of the just relations 
between a mother country and a colony. Six years ago a Royal 
Commission was appointed to report upon the advisability of in- 
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flicting “‘ taxation without representation” upon the Colonies for 
purposes of Imperial defence. To-day a portion of an island which 
bears the same relation to Australia that Ireland does to England 
has been torn from the Australians’ hands and conceded to the 
most powerful military nation in Europe. 

This is what Lord Bury calls “letting them absolutely alone as 
to home affairs, and showing them, and receiving from them in 
return, friendly and ever-growing cordiality” ! Weask Lord Bury 
seriously to consider whether he is justified in using such a phrase 
with regard to the conduct of the New Guinea question by the 
Home Government, and whether the feeling which it has provoked 
in Australia can fairly be described as ‘‘an ever-growing cor- 
diality”’? Let all those who imagine that the existing relations 
between England and her Colonies are satisfactory study the New 
Guinea question, and ask themselves whether it is likely that the 
Colonies will continue to surrender their interests to the arbitrary 
control of statesmen who every day give fresh evidence of a fixed 
determination to repeat the blunders that caused the American 
Revolution, and whose conduct it is impossible to watch without 
forgetting the insincerity of their words in the imbecility of their 
actions. 

Lord Bury asks: “ Is it not true that from New South Wales, 
from the Dominion, from South Australia, from Victoria, and from 
‘Queensland offers of military assistance have been accepted ?”’ In 
a certain sense, we answer that it is true. But it is also true that, 
with the exception of New South Wales, the acceptance was only 
conditional, and the half-hearted chilling manner in which their 
offers have been met has aroused a feeling of disappointment and 
‘disgust in the various Colonies hardly inferior to that which a direct 
refusal would have provoked. For the truth of this assertion we 
refer Lord Bury to the Agents-General for the Colonies in ques- 
tion. With regard to the offer of military assistance by the 
Colonies, it is most important that its real significance should be 
clearly understood. Too many of us, especially those who are of 
Lord Bury’s way of thinking, will be too ready to jump to the con- 
¢lusion that this is all we want, that Imperial Federation is a fait 
accompli, and, passing over the burning in effigy of Lord Derby by 
the Australians, they will point triumphantly to the offer of troops 
in support of their theory. We venture to assert that anyone who 
thas any knowledge of the Colonies will put a very different con- 
‘struction on the matter. 

The offer of troops from Australia, joined as it is with a protest 
that no one can mistake against the action of the Colonial Office, 
is a direct overture for Imperial Federation. It may be described 
as the triumph of loyalty over exasperation, and as intended to 
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show that the Colonies are perfectly willing to bear their share of 
Imperial defence, provided that their voice is duly represented in 
the direction of Imperial policy. That one should go without the 
other it is preposterous to suppose. Does anyone really believe 
that for all futurity the Colonies will continue to supply men and 
money for the purpose of assisting statesmen in this country to 
carry on wars such as that in the Soudan, which everyone allows 
is conducted upon purely party principles? Unless the present 
offer of troops is clearly understood to mean what it does, namely, 
an overture towards Imperial Federation, it will do more harm 
than good, by lulling the people of this country into a false security 
with regard to the unity of the Empire. 

And now we come to consider the most astounding statement 


that we remember to have seen in anything but an anonymous 
publication. Lord Bury says :— 


Colonists with whom I have lately talked from all parts of the Empire, tell me that 
this new proposal of Imperial Federation is looked upon everywhere with the same 
sort of amused acquiescence as the exuberant loyalty of an after-dinner speech. It is 
all right, no doubt, but it does not require serious comment. As for asking for it, or 
agitating for it, such a thing has never entered into a colonist’s head. 


Seeing that Lord Bury’s whole article up to this point, is an 
attempt to prove that ‘Imperial Federation now exists,” we 
cannot conceive why he should suddenly throw ridicule upon the 
idea in its entirety, and assert that, so far from Imperial Federa- 
tion now existing, it has never entered a colonist’s head to ask 
for it. It is with the latter assertion, however, that we have to do, 
for we can imagine nothing more mischievous than for so emi- | 
nently fallacious a statement to remain unchallenged. But Lord 
Bury himself, as usual, has contradicted his own statement much 
better than anyone else could. 

The Conference which assembled at Westminster to ask for, and 
to agitate for, Imperial Federation, was largely composed of 
eminent colonials, and, in proof of our assertion that Lord Bury 
has flatly contradicted himself, we refer our readers to the speech 
in which he congratulates Mr. Forster “on having assembled 
under his presidency such a very representative body coming from 
all parts of the world.” 

Before Lord Bury makes such an assertion, he would do well to 
remember the names of many influential colonists, who are on the 
General Committee of the Imperial Federation League, including 
the Premier of Canada, and all the Agents-General for the Austra- 
lian Colonies. Let him peruse the letter of Mr. Service, the 
Premier of Victoria, to the Agent-General, and try and reconcile it 
with his own statement that no colonist has ever dreamed of 
asking for Imperial Federation. Once more we recommend him 
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to read carefully the leading Australian papers, as being a far: 
more reliable method of obtaining an insight into Colonial affairs. 
than the process which he has hitherto adopted, of drawing upon. 
his memory for his facts, and upon his imagination for his history. 
Had he done this, he would have been saved from his further: 
error of believing that none of the Colonial papers had commented 
on Imperial Federation (page 387). 

The Australasian, January 17th, 1885, contains an article on 
Imperial Federation which is well worth Lord Bury’s perusal. 
Finally, we remind him that there has been, for some time, an 
Empire League at the Cape. It was in existence before the Im- 
perial Federation League, but, as its objects are precisely similar, 
it has affiliated itself with the Imperial Federation League. 

Throughout the whole of his article Lord Bury has avoided the 
subject of Imperial Defence, which is the cardinal point upon 
which the necessity of Imperial Federation turns. His remarks 
in themselves are certainly not worth answering, for they do not 
contain the vestige of an argument in support of his asser- 
tion that Imperial Federation now exists. But when Lord Bury 
claims to represent Colonial feeling, and to speak with superior: 
insight into Colonial affairs, it is time to interfere. 

We have endeavoured to show two things. In the first place, 
that Lord Bury does not, in any way, represent Colonial opinion 
on the subject of Imperial Federation ; in the second place, that 
his assertion that the permanent unity of the Empire is a patent 
fact, is a complete fallacy, unsupported, in his case, by anything 
like argument, and based upon false deductions drawn from equally 
false history. 

Imperial Federation does not exist, nor will it exist, until the. 
Colonies are in a position to protect their own interests, by the 
formation of such an alliance between them and the mother 
country “‘as shall combine, on an equitable basis, the resources of 
the Empire for the maintenance of common rights, and ade- 
quately provide for an organized defence of common rights.” 


Harotp Fincn Harton. 


THE LIBERAL MOVEMENT IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


IV.—Tue Revivat or Romance: Scorr, Byron, SHELLEY. 


By his habits of severe and lonely meditation and of philosophical 
analysis, Wordsworth was well qualified to become the apostle of 
the new movement which, as Coleridge tells us, was inaugurated 
by the publication of Lyrical Ballads. On the other hand, his 
remoteness from social life and action, and the studied prosiness 
-of much of his versification prevented his poems from making an 
immediate impression on the taste of an age imbued with reve- 
rence for the classical models of poetical diction. The shock which 
was felt by the imagination of society at the end of the eighteenth 
century, and which produced the vast development or the com- 
plete subversion of so many deeply-rooted feelings and ideas, 
exhibits its effects most distinctly in the work of those great writers 
whose names stand at the head of this paper. In the following 
pages I shall endeavour to trace the rise of the new school of 
Romance in English Literature, its connection with the classical 
school of the eighteenth century, and the various channels into 
which it was directed by Scott, Byron, and Shelley. 

The genius of the eighteenth century in England was hostile to 
Romance in all its shapes. Almost every writer of the period is a 
‘disciple of Cervantes. The early part of the century produced the 
most exquisite and delicate satire on feudal Toryism in the person 
of Sir Roger de Coverley. Chivalrous feeling could scarcely breathe 
in the same atmosphere as Gulliver. Pope, whose mind was very 
open to the influences of the old-fashioned sentimental gallantry, 
boasts, nevertheless, that he soon left the ‘‘ Fancy’s maze” to 
“moralize his song.” Fielding found the inspiring motive for his 
own novels in his contempt for the sentimentalities of Richardson. 
Goldsmith, the finest artist of the school of Addison, shows him- 
self utterly insensible to the influences that were operating on 
the genius of Gray. As for Johnson, perhaps the most thoroughly 
representative man of letters in the century, his opinion on 
the matter, manifested in almost every page of Boswell’s Life, . 
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is well illustrated by his recorded criticism on La Nouvelle 
Heloise. ‘‘ Boswell——‘I don’t deny, Sir, but that his novel may 
perhaps do harm; but I cannot think his intention was bad.’ 
Johnson.—‘ Sir, that will not do. We cannot prove any man’s. 
intention to be bad. You may shoot a man through the head, and 
say you intended to miss him, but the judge will order you to be 
hanged. An alleged want of intention, when evil is committed, 
will not be allowed in a court of justice. Rousseau, Sir, is a very 
bad man. I would sooner sign a sentence for his transportation 
than that of any felon that has gone from the Old Bailey these 
many years. Yes, I should like to have him work in the planta- 
tions.’ 

It is to be hoped that we have so far outlived the sickly dreami- 
ness of the revolutionary period as to own that the manly Doctor 
was in the main right. He saw that Rousseau’s view of life, how- 
ever attractive to the imagination, had no basis of reality, and that 
without the established order which this implies civilized society. 
cannot exist. The view that Johnson propounded in his direct 
‘** knock-down ” style was shared by all his great contemporaries, 
The sons, grandsons, or great grandsons of men who had learned 
from many disappointments to distrust all fanaticism and enthu- 
siasm, they had seen the old principle of feudal monarchy, upheld 
by Plantagenets and Tudors, dwindle in the feeble keeping 
of the Stuarts; the knightly rule of devotion to women traves- 
tied by the adoration of such “‘mistresses” as sprang out of 
the brain of Cowley or Waller; the lofty and beautiful imagery 
of the Faery Queen replaced by the gallantries of a Suckling, 
a Rochester, and even of an Afra Behn. The Feudal Ideal 
was, for the time, extinct as a social force. Yet the void thus 
created was far from being filled by the principle of Puritanical or 
Deistic democracy. Sour, gloomy, bigoted, tyrannical, or at best 
dry and pedantic, the reign of the Saints and of the Philosophers 
was scarcely more tolerable than that of the Atheists. In this arid 
social desert, where could men who desired a manly and moderate 
Freedom find a national standard of political order, good breeding, 
and good taste, which should be in touch with the traditions of the 
past, and yet conformable to the growth of modern society? This 
was the problem which the Conservatism of the eighteenth century 
had to solve, and I confess that when I think, on the one hand, of 
the anarchy of extremes into which the imagination of the English 
people had fallen after the Restoration, and, on the other, of the 
masculine, unaffected, straightforward habits of thought, as well as 
of the finish and perfection of style, achieved by the great writers 
of the post-Revolution period, no words seem to me too strong to 
express the debt of gratitude which the nation owes to Steele, 
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Addison, Pope, Gray, Fielding, Johnson, and Goldsmith. Critics 
of the present day are apt to talk in a superior and patronizing 
tone of the eighteenth century. They say it is ‘‘ unpoetical,” un- 
romantic, sceptical, utilitarian. But surely the wonder is that, 
after the Revolution through which it had passed, English society 
was able to construct an ideal life of any kind. The best answer 
to those who disparage the eighteenth century is the question, 
** What should we have done without it ?” 

The attitude of the great representative writers of the eighteenth 
century towards Romance is very intelligible. It expresses the 
contempt of men trained in the stern school of experience for the 
Quixotism of visionaries who think it an easy thing to reconstitute 
society after ideas existing only in their own mind. Having them- 
selves struggled manfully with all kinds of physical and moral ill, 
they know the extreme difficulty of establishing a social modus 
viwendi. Hence their distrust of mere sentiment and enthusiasm. 
Undoubtedly, however, their ingrained pessimism exercises a con- 
tracting influence on their understandings. A keen sense of reality 
in the external order of nature and of human society causes them 
to disregard the spiritual wants of the individual. No one knew 
better than Johnson the reality of the inward life, but he looked 
with apprehension on its consequences when converted into action. 
All attempts to change the established order in the fond hope of 
reaching an ideal state of things seemed to him equally blame- 
worthy; hence he comprehended in a common anathema Wilkes 
and Washington in politics, Behmer and Wesley in religion, Mac- 
pherson and Gray in literature. 

For the same reason he overlooked the obvious danger to society 
that the modus vivendi might come to be mistaken for the life 
itself—which was, indeed, precisely what happened in the last part 
of the eighteenth century. There was real value in the form and 
order constituted by the statesmen, artists, and men of letters who 
grappled with the confusion and anarchy produced by the downfall 
of the old régime, but they were valuable only because they were 
an outward expression of vigorous life and thought. When the 
new order was once established, natural indolence prompted society 
to be content with mere rules, without looking for the living spirit 
of things, and a period of torpor accordingly supervened in Church, 
State, and Literature. Anglican theology lapsed into formalism ; 
the Whiggery of the Revolution declined into petty factiousness 
under the Pelhams and many of their successors ; while the standard 
of “correctness,” which had once been represented by the energy 
and conciseness of Pope, was confounded—as, indeed, Macaulay 
himself confounds it—with the mechanical regularity of Hayley 
and Pye. 
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Apprehending that the new literary movement was based, as he 
‘says of Methodism, on ‘‘a principle utterly incompatible with 
social or civil security,” Johnson miscalculated the true nature 
of the tendencies of taste disclosed in the poetry of Gray and 
Collins, and in the popular favour shown to Percy's Ancient 
Reliques. He had taken an active part as a combatant in the 
political and literary struggle which ended in the re-establish- 
ment of order, and, having fought his way through all kinds of 
obstacles to a dictatorship in the world of letters, he regarded the 
classical Settlement as final. But now that the battle was done, 
others were less content with the fruits of victory. They were at 
leisure to contemplate critically what had been accomplished, and 
as the fervid atmosphere, which had been so favourable to the pro- 
duction of satirical and controversial writing, cooled, a feeling of 
ennui, and of the melancholy which always accompanies it, gra- 
dually spread through society. Comparing the new social ideal with 
the old, men could not fail to see that the former had many imper- 
fections and the latter many advantages. The dry light of judg- 
ment and common-sense approved of the existing standard as the 
best that circumstances permitted, but, judged side by side with 
the comprehensiveness of the Catholic Church and the Feudal 
System, it appeared colourless and uninspiring. Conscious of this 
deficiency, the creative faculty of the age accepted the principles 
of the established régime as constituting the code of practical 
conduct, but set itself eagerly to search for fresh materials where- 
with to amuse, to stimulate, to enrich, and to amplify the life 
of the Imagination. 

Out of this new spirit in Society arose what may be called the 
Dilettante school of English literature—a school which branches 
into many departments, and comprehends artists as different in 
excellence as Gray and Della Crusca, but the chief representatives 
of which are Gray, Collins, Horace Walpole, and the two Wartons. 
Gray and Collins are the poets of the movement. The leading 
characteristics of their poetical work—and of Gray’s more especi- 
ally—are a pervading melancholy, an inclination to select romantic 
subjects, and at the same time an adherence to, and even an 
accentuation of, the classical forms of diction which had been 
naturalized in the language by the genius of Pope. Horace 
Walpole is the virtuoso pure and simple. Without a spark of 
genius, he has a taste, bright and intelligent, for the arts; he 
understands their principles, and dabbles in them all. He revives 
Gothic architecture in Strawberry Hill—a toy house ; he makes an 
experiment in romance in The Castle of Otranto—a toy novel; he 
writes sketchy Lives of the Painters, and composes an ingenious 
Essay on Landscape Gardening. The brothers Joseph and Thomas 
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Warton exercised considerable influence on the public taste by 
their powers of criticism. Joseph’s Essay on the Genius of 
Pope, while showing a scholar’s appreciation of Pope’s wonderful 
skill in expression, reminded the reader of what had been long for- 
gotten, the superior qualities of the older and more imaginative 
style of poetry. Thomas had himself a genuine vein of romance, 
and his fine History of English Poetry, awakened general interest 
in the early sources of our metrical literature. Towards the 
close of the eighteenth century the taste for the supernatural and 
the marvellous was quickened by German influences, which in- 
spired the fictions of Monk Lewis and Mrs. Radcliffe; and the 
stream of romance added to its volume the French Revolu- 
tionary ethics advocated in the imaginative and philosophical 
works of William Godwin. In all these writers two leading cha- 
racteristics are manifest; a Conservative adherence to classical 
form, and a Liberal tendency to encourage romantic feeling ; a ten- 
dency which, it is evident, may be so chastened by judgment and 
reflection as simply to intensify the pleasures of the imagination, 
but, if unchecked by reason, may ripen into revolt against the 
whole order of existing society. Examples of both results are 
seen in the writers who are the special subject of this paper. 

It seems to me an undeniable fact, looking at the question in its 
relation not to morality but simply and solely to art, that the most 
enduring creations of the romantic school are the work of the man 
who adhered most tenaciously to the social common-sense and the 
inherited life of his nation, and kept the firmest check upon the 
caprices of his own individual genius. I need hardly say that I 
allude to Scott. In his patriotism, his passionate love of the past, 
and his reverence for established authority, literary or political, 
Scott is the best representative among English men of letters of 
Conservatism in its most generous form. Conservatism, indeed, 
penetrates his whole being to such an extent that our Radical 
Diogenes will not even admit that he possesses the quality of 
greatness. 


He had nothing (says Carlyle) of the martyr ; into no “ dark region to slay monsters 
for us ” did he, either led or driven, venture down: his conquests were for his own 
behoof mainly, conquests over common market labour, and reckonable in good me- 
tallic coin of the realm. The thing he had faith in except power, power of what sort 
soever, and even of the rudest sort, would be difficult to point out. One sees not that 
he believed in anything; nay, he did not even disbelieve; but quietly acquiesced and 
made himself at home in a world of conventionalities: the false, the semi-false, and 
the true were alike true in this, that they were there, and had power in their hands 
more or less. It was well to feel so; and yet not well! We find it written “ Wo to 
them that are at ease in Zion” ; but surely it is a double wo to them that are at ease 
in’ Babel, in Domdaniel. On the other hand he wrote many volumes, amusing many 
thousands | off men.% Shall we call this great? It seems to us there dwells and 
struggles another sort of spirit in the inward parts of great men. 
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And so on through a long tirade full of an envious admiration, 
an extorted enthusiasm, a reluctant love, that make Carlyle’s 
Essay on Walter Scott one of the most interesting pieces of 
autobiography and one of the worst pieces of literary criticism in 
the English language. For what does this censure amount to? 
That Scott was a Conservative, and that he amused the people. 
But the question is not,whether Scott was a great man, but whether 
he was a great writer; and if Carlyle’s standard of measurement 
is adopted, the most famous poets must all be excluded from the 
category of greatness. What was there of “the martyr” in 
Homer, Virgil, or Shakespeare ? May we not even say, in a sense, 
that Milton and Dante are “at ease in Zion”? But if the real 
greatness of artistic achievement consists in that grandeur and 
serenity of soul which enables the creator to merge himself in his 
work, then beyond all question Scott was great, and great not in 
spite of, but because of, his Conservatism. 

It was precisely his calm acceptance of the facts of life that 
furnished Scott with his broad basis of dramatic romance. He 
was ready to work with any tools that came to his hand. He 
found romance in the keeping of the dilettanti, and society rejoicing 
in the supernatural machinery of the Minerva Press. Neverthe- 
less, while he was perfectly alive to the childishness of the 
prevalent taste, he never speaks but with respect of his pre- 
decessors, Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe, to whom he ungrudg- 
ingly acknowledges his obligations. Indeed, his own name and 
fame seem to be the last things he desired to thrust into promi- 
nence. His early adventures in the semi-civilized society of 
Scotland had provided him with sufficient individual experience 
for an interesting autobiography; yet, though the incidents of his 
own life are worked into his tales with the finest dramatic skill, 
the author of the Waverley Novels remained through the whole 
wonderful series ‘‘ the Great Unknown.” 

With all his enthusiastic love of the past, Scott’s practical 
instinct told him that the “common-sense” of the eighteenth 
century was the best rule of modern life; hence the ideal world 
that he has created for us has its foundations on a sound and 
sober conception of reality. His heroes are often complained of as 
unheroic ; but examine a little closer, and it will be seen that the 
weaknesses of their disposition are necessary to the development 
of the action, and to the grouping of the stronger and more inte- 
resting characters required for the construction of the story. What 
can be better adapted to its end than the character of Waverley 
himself? ‘My intention,” says the author, “is not to follow the 
steps of that inimitable author (Cervantes) in describing such total 
perversion of intellect as misconstrues the objects actually pre- 
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sented to the senses, but that more common aberration from 
sound judgment, which apprehends occurrences indeed in their 
reality, but communicates to them a tincture of its own romantic 
tone and colouring.” So, too, in his renderings of history. 
Nothing would have been easier for him in Old Mortality, for 
instance, than to throw the whole balance of the reader's sympathy 
on the Stuart side. And yet with what delicate art is that 
sympathy secretly instilled without any positive violation of 
historic truth; how dexterous the conception of making the 
Presbyterian Morton the hero of the story! how generous the 
representation of the heroism of the Covenanters! how unfalter- 
ing the delineation of their brutal judges! Think, again, of the 
masterly skill with which, in The Antiquary, all the shades and 
gradations of a complex feudal society are brought together upon 
a@ single canvas; the shrewd pedantry of Oldbuck, the vagrant 
license of Edie Ochiltree, the criminal devotedness of Elspeth 
Mucklebackit, and the asceticism of Lord Glenallan. See the fine 
contrasts of character; Claverhouse and Balfour of Burley; 
Jeannie Deans and the Duke of Argyll; Rob Roy and Bailie Nicol 
Jarvie ; the Master of Ravenswood and Bucklaw ; or the blending 
of the humorous with the pathetic; Dandie Dinmont with Meg 
Merrilies; Cuddie Headrigg with Ephraim Macbriar; and Evan 
Dhu Maccombich with the Baron of Bradwardine. How utterly 
impossible would this power of producing vivid impressions of 
reality have been to a man who had not accepted the standard of 
faith and morals established in the historic society to which he 
belonged, and who would, therefore, have been unable to impart 
dramatic consistency to the creatures of his imagination ! 

All this, however, we are given to understand, is in truth but 
flimsy stuff, very far from being genuine ideal creation. 

“We might say,” continues Carlyle, “in a short word, which means a long matter, 
that your Shakespeare fashions his characters from the heart outwards; your Scott 
fashions them from the skin inwards, never getting near the heart of them. The one 
set become living men and women; the other amount to little more than meehanical 
cases, deceptively painted automatons. ... To the same purport, indeed, we are to 
say that these famed books are altogether addressed to the every-day mind ; that for 
any other mind there is next to no nourishment in them. Opinions, emotions, principles, 


doubts, beyond what the intelligent country gentleman can carry along with him, are 
not to be found. It is orderly, customary, it is prudent, decent; nothing more.” 


Nothing more! The enlightened Radical mind can find nothing 
more than what is “decent and customary” in Jeannie Deans, 
Meg Merrilies, Dandie Dinmont, Nicol Jarvie, Dugald Dalgetty, 
Cuddie Headrigg, Edie Ochiltree ; James I. and Louis XI. seem to 
it ‘‘ little more than mechanical cases, deceptively painted auto- 
matons”; the grief of Saunders Mucklebackit over his drowned 
son; the wild-animal attachment of Meg Merrilies ; the devotion of 
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Gurth and Wamba to their master; the heroism of Ephraim Mac- 
briar : this is painting men “ from the skin inwards, never getting 
near the heart of them.” Heavens and earth! But the secret of 
this astonishing judgment is to be found in the fact that “ these 
famed books are altogether addressed to the every-day mind.” 
There lay the offence. It mattered not that the marvellous world 
called into existence by the Great Magician had enchanted the 
imagination of hundreds of thousands of men and women who, 
amid the prosaic and often sordid conditions of their actual life, 
caught far-off glimpses of the noble, the heroic, and the beautiful, 
in the ideal reproduction of the life of their ancestors. In the serene 
atmosphere of this imaginary sphere there was no introspection, 
no self-torturing, no mental analysis. Hence Radical philosophy 
finds that imagination has failed in its proper duty. But the 
‘every-day mind” which has tasted the nectar and ambrosia of 
romance will continue to lavish its tribute of passionate affection 
on the memory of Scott for having preserved an ideal world, pure 
from the smoke and din of “common day,” and will bow before 
him as, after Shakespeare and Milton, the greatest creator in the 
English language. 

I say ‘“‘creator” and not “poet” advisedly; for, as a poet 
in the strict technical sense of the word, Scott evidently stands 
on a lower level than Byron, Wordsworth, and Shelley. His 
metrical romances, admirable as tours de force, and full of 
passages of effective rhetoric and striking description, do not 
compel the imagination to that complete “suspension of disbe- 
lief” which is the mark of the highest kind of poetry. The 
reason is obvious. Scott’s genius was for historical romance; and, 
as Aristotle tells us, the poet deals with what is general, the 
historian with what is particular. Skilfully as the character of 
Marmion has been constructed, the reader cannot help feeling that 
it has been put together; hence we never quite breathe in the story, 
as we do in the Iliad or the Odyssey, the ideal atmosphere which 
is produced by the perfection of metrical writing. Prose alone 
could secure the large and unfettered liberty that historical 
romance requires: when Scott employs his magic powers to 
clothe the spirit of the Past in the language of real life the veri- 
similitude of his creation is complete. 


A vehicle of a very different kind was required for the romance 
of Byron: indeed, it would be impossible to find two writers be- 
longing to the same school more opposed to each other in all 
essential particulars than Byron and Scott. Scott was, in the 
highest sense of the word, a creator ; he lives in a hundred beings 
of his own invention. Byron’s poetical faculty was mainly lyrical, 
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not dramatic: Macaulay says of him, with justice: ‘“‘ Lord Byron 
never wrote without some reference, direct or indirect, to himself.” 
Scott used his individual experience as the basis of his ideal 
creations: Byron employed ideal forms to invest his own person 
with a poetical atmosphere. Scott was, heart and soul, a Con- 
servative : Byron’s mind was the battle-field of contending impulses, 
the aristocratic sense of order and the democratic love of liberty ; 
sentiment and cynicism ; religious instinct and sceptical philosophy. 
Hence, while all Scott’s romantic characters are obviously creatures 
of the imagination pure and simple, the difficulty with Byron’s 
representations of himself is to discover how much of them belongs 
to the world of reality and how much to the world of romance. 

This curious twofold nature of his genius has been the cause of 
stumbling to critics like Macaulay and Carlyle, who endeavour to 
explain it on a single principle. Macaulay, looking exclusively 
at the romantic aspect of his poetry, disparages it in a well-known 
passage, describing its effects on undergraduates and medical 
students, as if it were mere affectation—the expression of a tran- 
sitory fashion of feeling. But he does not attempt to explain the 
cause of the extraordinary intensity of this contemporary feeling, 
or of the power with which the poetry of Byron still affects the 
imagination. Carlyle, on the other hand, with a truer perception 
of the spirit and reality of the emotions excited by his verse, de- 
cribes them as Werterism, “a class of feelings,” to use his own 
words, ‘‘ deeply important to modern minds; feelings which arise 
from passion incapable of being converted into action, which belong 
to an age as indolent, cultivated, and unbelieving as our own.” 
But the character of the drivelling German— 

Whose passion boiled and bubbled, 

Till he blew his silly brains out, 

And by it no more was troubled— 
is something different in kind from the character of Byron. 
There is very little of impotence in English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers. Even Byron’s romantic heroes know how to find a 
vent for their vapours in some sort of action. Childe Harold him- 
self seeks to obtain self-forgetfulness by incessant travel. Conrad 
gets rid of his ennui, misanthropy, and self-contempt, by piracy. 
Don Juan is anything but a dreamer. Carlyle’s explanation, in 
short, if less superficial than Macaulay’s, is quite as incomplete. 

It seems to me that throughout Byron’s poetry three main 
elements of feeling may be traced: the romance of the dilettante, 
the indignation of the satirist, and the lyrical utterances of the 
man himself. Moreover, looking at his works historically and 
biographically, it is possible to observe these elements alternately 
predominating, or blending with and absorbing each other in his 
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poetical creations, according as his genius was affected by external 
circumstances. In the Hours of Idleness, as is natural, we find 
them all in embryo, separate and distinct. The romantic senti- 
ment of the dilettante is plainly visible in numerous love-poems, 
in melancholy musings over the decayed halls of his ancestors, and 
in recollections of the Highland home of his childhood. Satire, in 
a crude and boyish form, exhibits itself in the portrait of Pom- 
posus. But the note of genuine personal unhappiness sounds 
unmistakably in the following stanzas :— 


Few are my years, and yet I feel 
The world was ne’er designed for me: 
Ah! why do darkening shades conceal 
The hour when man must cease to be? 
Once I beheld a splendid dream, 
A visionary scene of bliss. 
Truth! wherefore did thy hated beam 
Awake me to a world like this? 


I loved—but those I loved are gone; 
Had friends—my early friends are fled. 
How cheerless feels the heart alone 
When all its former hopes are dead ! 
Though gay companions o’er the bowl 
Dispel awhile the sense of ill; 
Though pleasure stirs the maddening soul, 
The heart—the heart—is lonely still. 


Igneus est ollis vigor et celestis origo. It is pathetic to trace the 
consistency of Byron’s genius in these lines, the utterances of 
boyhood, and in those written at Missolonghi on the completion 
-of his thirty-sixth year :— 


My days are in the yellow leaf ; 

The tiowers and fruits of love are gone; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief, 
Are mine alone! 


The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze— 

A funeral pile. 


The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 
The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 


In English Bards and Scotch Reviewers we see the poet, stung 
into resistance by the injustice of the reviews on his first volume, 
casting aside the cloak of the dilettante and pouring forth his scorn 
alike on the romanticism and on the pedantry of his age. Dilet- 
tantism resumes its sway in Childe Harold, and in all that series of 
romantic poems which, on his return from his travels, made his 
name so rapidly famous in every country of Europe, and himself 
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the darling of English society. It is dilettantism, blended with the- 
deep vein of personal melancholy which had shown itself separately 
n his early poems, and is, therefore, something very different from 
the conceits of a posing sentimentalist. Still the “ unreality” of 
the following is transparent :— 

I now leave Childe Harold to live his day, such as he is; it had been more agreeable, 
and certainly more easy, to have drawn an amiable character. It had been easy to 
varnish over his faults, to make him do more and express less, but he never was in- 
tended as an example further than to show that early perversion of mind and morals 
leads to satiety of past pleasures, and disappointment in new ones, and that even the 


beauties of nature and the stimulus of travel (except ambition, the most powerful of 
all excitements) are lost on a soul so constituted or, rather, misdirected. 


If Byron had attempted to make his hero “an amiable charac- 
ter,” or anything but what he is, his poem would have been 
a failure. The merit of the work lies in the description of the 
Pilgrimage, not in the character of the Pilgrim; but the latter 
is admirably designed for giving human interest to a series of 
pictures, otherwise unconnected, which, without this central figure, 
would have been utterly wanting in poetical life and unity. 

The same self-conscious air re-appears in the preface to The 
Corsair. 

With regard to my story, I should have been glad to have rendered my personages 
more perfect and amiable, if possible, inasmuch as I have been sometimes criticised and 
considered no less responsible for their deeds and qualities than if all had been 
personal Be it so—if I have deviated into the gloomy vanity of “‘ drawing from self,” 


the pictures are probably like, since they are unfavourable ; and, if not, those who know 
me are undeceived, and those who do not I have little interest in undeceiving. 


By this mixture of romance with reality he exactly hit the 
public taste. 

In his later poems all this is changed. Society has now con- 
demned the poet to banishment: he leaves England for ever. The 
effect of his exile on his genius is prodigious. The bored dilettante, 
with his transparent dramatic disguises, disappears: in the third 
canto of Childe Harold and in Manfred the identity of the poet with 
his characters is scarcely concealed. Romance is discarded; he bares 
his heart, and fiercely insists on the sole reality, universal suffering. 
The intensity of his feelings imparts to his style a splendour and 
passion that raise it far above the diction of his earlier poems, 
and yet in the midst of it all the predominant note discovers the 
author of Hours of Idleness—“ the heart, the heart, is lonely 
still.” Nor is he satisfied with simply stripping off his ideal trap- 
pings. In his recoil from society the spirit of the satirist revives, 
and in Don Juan he pours forth a flood of cynical contempt on the 
high-strung, romantic, and sentimental fancies dear to that popular 
taste which he had himself done so much to encourage. 

If, then, passing from the remarkable mixture of romance, 
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cynicism, and natural feeling in the genius of the poet, we search 
for the special quality that gives his work its enduring interest and 
its strange power over the imagination, I think it will be found to 
be reality; reality in description, reality in feeling, reality in 
style. 

1. In spite of his habits of morbid introspection, Byron always 
sees with the greatest clearness the objects he describes. He never 
confounds his own wishes, fancies, and dreams with external truth. 
He is, in fact, a pessimist; and the two last cantos of Childe 
Harold, the high-water mark of his poetical achievement, are a 
new and splendid variation of the always fascinating old theme, 
“vanity of vanities.” Nothing can be more brilliant than his 
illustrations from nature and history of the truths which the writers 
of the books of Job and Ecclesiastes, as well as Virgil and 
Heracleitus, had told before him: 

Omnia fato 
In pejus ruere. 

Rebel and sceptic though he is, no Christian, no Conservative, 
could wish to have his case stated on stronger natural premisses 
than in Childe Harold and in many passages of Don Juan. 

2. His romantic representations of his own sufferings are quali- 
fied by a kind of common-sense of the imagination. I am far 
from seeking to defend his conduct on moral grounds. I admit 
fully that what Carlyle calls his Werterism, his practice of pro- 
curing materials for poetry from his own sufferings, was unmanly. 
Iam equally sensible that his egotism was prejudicial to his art ; 
that it impaired his sense of proportion, and disqualified him from 
being either a good dramatist or a good story-teller. But, look- 
ing at his poetry in its purely lyrical aspect, it is surely impossible 
for any man not to be carried away on the tide of its power and 
passion. 

To each his sufferings: all are men, 
Condemned alike to groan, 
The tender for another’s pain, 
The unfeeling for his own ; 
and if Byron’s perpetual references to his own pain betray a want 
of feeling, they at least compel universal sympathy. Nay, even 
when his Werterism expresses itself in its most theatrical forms, 
in his Conrads, his Alps, and his Laras, we are conscious that he 
is discharging not merely the torrent of his private unhappiness, 
but a pent-up volume of social emotion. These characters are the 
ideal spokesmen of an ancient and still chivalrous society turn- 
ing its imagination fondly back to the ages of arms, love, and 
adventure, and rebelling against the tame utilitarian standards 
imposed on it by the growth of industrial civilization. 
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8. But perhaps the most powerful factor in Byron’s poetical 
genius is his style. Alone among his contemporaries he under- 
stood how to swell the stream of English poetical diction as it 
had come down to him from the eighteenth century, so as to 
make it an adequate vehicle of expression for romantic thought 
and feeling. Wordsworth speaks the language of philosophers, 
Shelley of spirits, but Byron of men. Of this superiority he was 
himself perfectly conscious. ‘The pity of these men,” says he, in 
one of his letters to Murray, speaking of certain contemporary 
poets, ‘is that they never lived in high life, nor in solitude: there 
is no medium for the knowledge of the busy or the still world. If 
admitted into high life for a season, it is merely as spectators— 
they form no part of the mechanism thereof. Now Moore and I, the 
one by circumstances and the other by birth, happened to be free of 
the corporation, and to have entered into its pulses and passions 
quarum partes fuimus.” He had, in fact, served the apprentice- 
ship which Dryden, in a passage I have previously quoted, declares 
to be necessary for the poet—viz. ‘“‘a liberal education, long read- 
ing and digesting of those few good authors we have among us, 
the knowledge of men and manners, the freedom and habitude of 
the best company of both sexes, the wearing off the rust one has 
acquired while laying in a stock of learning.” Since his boyhood 
his reading, though not deep, had been wide and various, and he 
had formed his taste on the best authors of the eighteenth century. 
Even in his early poems we see that he is master of a mould and 
manner of poetical diction, inherited from the school of the 
Dilettanti, which, if conventional, is plain and vigorous. As the 
glow of his thought and feeling intensified, his style expanded ; 
but the traditional manner with which he started remained the 
groundwork of his versification. The lines on the battle of Water- 
loo, some of the soliloquies in Manfred, the description of the 
shipwreck in Don Juan, and such a lyric as She Walks in Beauty, 
show that he had the power of clothing his most sublime and fiery 
thoughts in language as lucid and precise as Pope’s. Macaulay’s 
estimate of his poetical position is admirable :— 


He belonged half to the old and half to the new school of poetry. His personal 
taste led him to the former; his thirst of praise to the latter; his talents were equally 
suited to both. His fame was a common ground on which the zealots on both sides— 
Gifford, for example, and Shelley—might meet. He was the representative, not of 
either literary party, but of both at once, and of their conflict, and of the victory by 
which the conflict was terminated. His poetry fills and measures the whole of the 
vast interval through which our literature has moved since the time of Johnson. It 
touches the Essay on Man at one extremity and The Excursion at the other. 


The absence of this element of reality is mainly what dis- 
tinguishes the romance of Shelley from that of Byron. Shelley’s 
poetry is scarcely less personal than his friend’s. He, himself, is 
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‘the poet in Alastor; Laon in the Revolt of Islam; Prometheus 
Unbound; and Prince Athanase; in all his longer poems the 
incidents of his own life are reproduced in an ideal form; like 
Byron, too, he is constantly dwelling upon his own feelings. But 
Byron had a fine tact and business-like instinct as to the kind 
-of feelings which were available for treatment in poetry. As 
the impulse seized him he threw these off in a poetical form, 
finding relief from his suffering in the art of composition. But, 
the moment of inspiration gone, he relapsed into himself: 
in him the poet made only a portion of the man. He never 
attacked the foundations of religion and society; his quarrels 
were with men as individuals. Shelley, on the other hand, is the 
Don Quixote of poetry. He is the poet par excellence, ‘‘ of imagi- 
nation all compact.” The visions of his own mind are to him the 
real order of the universe, and, full of the Revolutionary philosophy 
-of the period, he tilts at the existing order of society as the knight 
at the windmills, and much with the same result. 

Mr. Arnold would have us conclude that the cause of the un- 
substantial character of Shelley’s longer compositions is his false 
“criticism of life.” It seems to me it would be juster to say that 
the cause is his imperfect perception of the limits of art. For, after 
-all, in this world of mere sense it is difficult to say what criticism 
-of life is absolutely true. Besides, many poems which philo- 
.sophically are based on a false criticism of life, such as Pope’s 
Essay on Man, have as works of art achieved enduring fame. 
Shelley’s Ode to Liberty is full of the same political spirit as his 
Revolt of Islam; but it is an admirable composition, which the 
‘other is not. What is the reason? In poetry the goodness or 
badness of the central conception depends not on its philosophical 
truth, but on its fitness for the purposes of art. Though the 
theory of life maintained in the Hssay on Man is false, it forms 
-@ convenient back-bone for the poem, and serves for a support 
to all those brilliant aphorisms and epigrams in which Pope’s 
genius shone with unrivalled lustre. In the same way Shelley’s 
political enthusiasm found its just vehicle of expression in the ode. 
But in those forms of poetry which depend upon the representation 
-of character and action his unchecked imagination destroys his 
sense of order and proportion, and of the proper boundaries between 
romance and reality. I have already dwelt upon the advantages 
which Scott derived from his Conservatism, in being able to take 
the established order of things as the basis of his romance. 
Shelley wished to upset the established order, and to reconstruct 
society on an ideal foundation. He describes himself in the 
-character of Julian; ‘‘ Without concealing the evil in the world, he 
is for ever speculating how good may be made superior. He is a 
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complete infidel, and a scoffer at all things reputed holy.” What 
were the consequences of these Revolutionary opinions upon his 
art ? 

If greatness in poetry consisted in a succession of dazzling 
images, and a rapid flow of splendid verse, Shelley would be 
entitled to almost the first place in English literature. In an elegiac 
poem like Adonais these qualities produce a magical effect. What. 
can be more sublime than the following: 


Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of Eternity. 


They are equally visible in the Revolt of Islam, as, for example : 


The King with gathered brow and lips 
Wreathed by long scorn, did inly sneer and frown, 
With hue like that when some great painter dips 
His pencil in the gloom of earthquake and eclipse : 


and in Prometheus Unbound, as in the marvellous picture of the 
Dream: 

What shape is that between us? Its rude hair 

Roughens the winds that lift it, its regard 

Is wild and quick, yet ‘tis a thing of air, 

For through its grey robe gleams the golden dew, 

Whose stars the noon has quenched not. 

But in all the higher qualities of epic and dramatic construction 
his work is defective. Take the Revolt of Islam for instance. Homer, 
Virgil, and even Ariosto, make us sympathise with their heroes and 
heroines, ideal creatures no doubt, but always acting and suffering 
in a manner befitting the imaginary circumstances in which they 
are placed. In Shelley’s poem we are in constant doubt what is 
romance and what is reality. The hero and heroine are young 
philosophers of the modern French school, who contrive a social 
revolt, somewhat after the ancient Greek pattern, from which, 
however, they retire at the most critical moment, to relate their 
experiences to each other and indulge in rapturous embraces. The 
action of the poem is involved in the greatest perplexity. We 
have a suspicion that what the poet intends to describe, or to 
allegorise, is the conflict between the French and the armies of the 
Allied Sovereigns, but the supernatural machinery of the fable 
seems to carry us back to the plains of Troy. Laon and Cythna 
speak like disciples of Condorcet, while at the same time they are 
involved in adventures resembling those of the Arabian Nights. 

Precisely the same defects exhibit themselves in Prometheus 
Unbound, where Shelley has borrowed a Greek legend as the 
vehicle of expression for his private beliefs. As a whole, in spite 
of its splendid passages, it is a tiresome poem. The imagery 
blazes without relief; the action flags amid the cloying sweetness . 
of the melodies; the characters are mere empty abstractions 
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employed on a monotonous repetition of a tale of pain, misery, 
and oppression which cloaks the dialect of the French Revolution. 
How different is the method of the genuine dramatist, as shown in 
the Prometheus Vinctus ; how simple—indeed, how matter-of-fact— 
is the treatment of the myth; how straightforward the plot; how 
well distinguished and how justly balanced the characters—the- 
cheery manliness of Prometheus, the feminine sympathy of the. 
Oceanides, the humorous fussiness of Oceanus, and the gentle- 
manly good breeding of Hermes! The reason of the difference in 
result is obvious enough. Shelley’s conception has its foundation in 
French sentimentalism : Aischylus built on Attic common-sense. 
Whenever, then, Shelley endeavours to cast his romantic ideas. 
of human nature into an epic or dramatic form his art fails. Even 
in The Cenci, where he has to deal with a subject of matter-of-fact 
which he has conceived with great power, the horrible and mon- 
strous nature of his theme prevents that free play of natural 
human action and passion which is characteristic of the highest kind 
of tragedy. It is not till he works his lyrical or elegiac vein, and 
gives utterance to his own personal feeling, that we feel he is indeed 
in contact with reality. And the character of his lyrical poetry is. 
the best comment on the soundness of his philosophical principles. 
As we see in Julian and Maddalo, he scoffed at the doctrine of the 
weakness of the human will, which is the fundamental doctrine of 
Christianity: though Plato, Ovid, and his own friend Byron were 
as convinced of the truth of this doctrine as St. Paul himself, he 
held that it was responsible for most of the ills of humanity: he 
insisted that men were sole masters of their destinies. And yetall 
his most impassioned lyrics are charged with the expression of his 
own suffering. Like Byron, he shows himself a complete pessimist. 
Such poetical abandon may have been unmanly; it was certainly 
not what was to be expected of one who revived the old Stoic 
doctrine of the self-sufficiency of the will; but it is impossible to 
deny the extraordinary beauty and intensity of the language in 
which it is expressed. It is in poems of this sort that Shelley 
deeply touches the heart, and makes us feel the reality of his own 
nature. When he says in dejection sitting by the sea at Naples : 


I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony : 


when he cries to the West Wind : 
If I were a dead leaf thou mightest bear ; 
If I were a swift cloud to fly with thee ; 
A wave to pant beneath thy power and share 
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The impulse of thy strength, only less free 
Than thou, O uncontrollable! If even 
I were as in my boyhood, and could be 


The comrade of thy wanderings over heaven, 
As then when to outstrip the skiey speed 
Searce seemed a vision, I would ne’er have striven 


As thus with thee in prayer in my sore need. 
Oh! lift me as a wave, a leaf, a cloud! 
I fall upon the therns of life! I bleed! 


A heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
One too like thee: tameless and swift and proud: 
when, above all, he exclaims, on hearing the sky-lark : 


We look before and after 
And pine for what is not: 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught : 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought. 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate, and pride, and fear ; 
If we were things born 
Not to shed a tear, 
I know not how thy joy we ever could come near— 


when we read verse so full of music and anguish, we wonder how 
the poet failed to perceive that the power of Christianity lies not 
in superstition, but in the hope which it offers to the unsatisfied 
longings of the soul, 
The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow; 


The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


Throughout these papers I have treated the Liberal Movement 
in English Literature simply and solely in its relation to art. I 
have endeavoured to prove that the movement has a double aspect, 
and that it is to be regarded on one side as the development of 
Conservatism, that is to say, as a necessary and life-giving prin- 
ciple, and on the other, as the possible precursor of Radicalism, in 
which case its influence becomes as fatal to artistic creation as to 
political liberty. Thus, when Wordsworth was well inspired by 
his Liberal Genius, he turned the imagination of society towards 
ancient sources of poetry which it had long neglected, and en- 
riched exhausted taste with the pure fountains of natural feeling. 
But when, under the influence of his Radicalism, he seeks to put 
poetry on an altogether new basis, he drops into quagmires of 
prose. The same twofold influence is visible in the romantic re- 
vival. Scott, advancing from the basis of manners and action 
established during the eighteenth century by consent of the best 
minds, breathed into society ‘‘an ampler ether, a diviner air,” by 
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reproducing the life of the past in a thousand ideal forms. Byron 
and Shelley, by the power and intensity with which they expressed 
their personal emotions, helped to liberate the language from the 
shackles which had been cast upon it by the conventionalism pre- 
vailing during the decay of the classical school. Shelley, however, 
carried away by his Revolutionary philosophy, built upon founda- 
tions improper to art; the consequence is that almost all his 
poetical creations are characterised by formlessness and unreality. 
On this point I shall have more to say when I come to the poetry 
of Coleridge and Keats. 

It is a misfortune that the true meaning of the movement has 
been obscured by the passions of partizans. The literary Radicalism. 
of Wordsworth and Shelley was opposed by the strictest sect of the 
adherents of the eighteenth century—the Jacobites of English 
criticism. There was never any doubt to which side victory must 
incline : unhappily the victory was too complete. The teaching of 
the eighteenth century fell into disrepute, while the new poetical 
ideals became the object of undiscriminating worship. Time may 
be trusted to restore the balance. The coming generation will pay 
a constant tribute of gratitude to Wordsworth and Shelley as the 
vindicators of poetical liberty, but they will turn to Goldsmith, 
Addison, Pope, and Dryden to learn the elementary lessons of 
literary form and order. 


Joun CourtHore. 


THE IRISH LOYALISTS AND HOME RULE. 


I. 
A CONSERVATIVE VIEW. 


Ir might have been thought that the inventions of modern times, 
which place all parts of the globe in such rapid communication 
with each other, would enable men who formerly held leading posi- 
tions in the politics of their country, but who have been absent for 
some years, to maintain so close a touch upon home affairs that upon 
their return they could at once resume their place in the ranks of 
their party. It would seem, however, that this is not so with Irish 
Nationalists. The opinions of the returned patriot and those of 
his friends who have never left Ireland, flow no doubt from the 
same source and have much still of the same quality, but have each 
been so modified by different associations that when brought 
together they cannot easily be blended. 

Thus we find that Smith O’Brien had little weight with the 
Fenians; nor does Mr. 0’Leary, the Fenian who has just returned 
from his twenty years’ exile, seem likely to become again a leader 
in his own country. 

It is evident that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy feels a certain want of 
sympathy with his successors in agitation, for he states that he 
refrains from re-entering Parliament because he “ cannot adopt 
their theory or practice of public duty.”” And no doubt under these 
-eireumstances an Irish constituency would refrain from electing 
him its representative. He does not, however, seem to consider 
that this want of sympathy with Nationalists of to-day in any way 
disqualifies him from occupying the place of mediator between 
them and the Conservative Party. 

lt is true that the Conservative Party may want friends and 
well-wishers in the near future, and that it would be folly on their 
part to repudiate an honourable and profitable alliance; but, 
setting aside the fact that any aid to be derived from the 
Nationalist camp must cease as soon as the Irish Members had 
retired to their own Parliament in College Green, it is surely 
manifest that no such alliance as is proposed could be honestly 
entered into by the two parties. 

Sir Charles Gavan Duffy bases his whole argument upon the 
supposition that ‘there is a sober silent Irish nation of which 
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England knows nothing; an Ireland which will welcome and 
defend a fair international settlement.” If this really be so, we 
may weil ask why this unknown nation remains so wonderfully 
silent, and how long this silence is to continue. A deficiency in the 
powers of speech is not usually charged against Irishmen, and we 
must be excused if we are sceptical as to the great strength of 
emotions which are so long in finding expression. 

We all know an Irish party which seems to hate England more 
than it loves its own country ; which rejoices in every misadventure 
which befalls England abroad; and which has well nigh destroyed 
the system of Parliamentary Government of which England once 
was so proud. We know also an Irish party which values the 

connection between the two countries as the greatest of political 
advantages, and whose members are prepared to defend that 
connection even by force of arms, unless they should find England 
herself arrayed against them. 

If there be an intermediate party it is represented by a few 
gentlemen, some of whom are believed to have compounded their 
opinions by mixing just enough nationalism to qualify for an Irish 
seat with just enough Whiggery to qualify for an English place, 
and all of whom were almost certain, even under the old franchise, 
to disappear from public life. There can be no doubt that their 
fate with the new constituencies will be political extinction. 

It is not to be denied that there are a good many Irishmen who, 
without any definite political opinions, have a sentimental and 
semi-religious hankering after Nationalism, and that these indi- 
viduals disapprove of the excesses of some of the Irish members 
and have a proper horror of assassins and dynamiters. But they 
-cannot be considered a political party ; they have no cohesion and 
no leaders. It may well be doubted whether they are not diminish- 
ing in numbers, and whether many of them will not in the long 
run throw in their lot with the Constitutional Party, perceiving 
that Ireland is better off under the present system of government 
than under any which the Nationalists are likely to give her. 

How vague are the views of these moderate Home Rulers may 
be judged from Sir Charles Duffy’s article ; if, as we must suppose, 
it is on their behalf he is writing. For he leaves us in the dark as 
to whether he desires that Ireland should be placed in a position 
similar to that of one of the States of the American Union; 
whether he would prefer that she should take her place as a British 
‘colony; or whether, after all, it would not be better that the separa- 
tion between the two countries should be as complete as that 
which took place between Holland and Belgium—a_ political 
arrangement which, he tells us, has led to most amicable relations. 

After all, the fact cannot be disguised that every Nationalist 
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wishes that the political relations between England and Ireland 
should be as distinct as their geographical proximity will admit, 
while every Loyalist desires that they should be as close as the 
differences in the history and character of the two peoples will 
allow. 

Sir Charles Duffy lays great stress upon the fact that a small 
number of Protestant clergymen and gentlemen, including some 
eccentric professors of Trinity College, Dublin, made themselves 
conspicuous, not many years ago, by their advocacy of Home Rule. 
But when we see that one by one they have returned to their 
former allegiance, are we not forced to believe that experience has 
shown them that it is hopeless to form a party of loyal National- 
ists in Ireland ? 

They now, no doubt, fully realise that there can be no perma- 
nent abode for Ireland on the road which leads from the Union to 
complete separation; and that any temporary resting-place on the 
way will only be made use of to gather strength and courage for a 
more rapid journey down the dangerous incline. The result of the 
voting at the last election in the county of Dublin would lead one 
to believe that this opinion is shared by a good many Roman 
Catholics of the middle class; though under the new franchise 
they will, in the immediate future, exercise but little weight in the 
country. 

Under these circumstances no honest or lasting co-operation can 
take place between the Conservative and Irish Nationalist Parties ; 
if any treaty be negotiated between them, it will be drawn up 
in studiously ambiguous phraseology to be interpreted by each side 
as suits its convenience: what will mean mere local self-govern- 
ment to one party, will mean to the other national independence : 
and the agreement will only last long enough to bring discredit 
upon those who have entered into it. Each party will accuse the 
other of duplicity, and the reputation which the Conservative 
leaders now enjoy for honesty will have been sacrificed. 

Conservatives may wonder whether the Liberal Party consider 
that the results of the Kilmainham treaty are an adequate com- 
pensation for the disgrace which attended it, but they can have no 
wish to imitate a policy which, though it has occasionally saved 
their rivals from defeat, has exposed them to the unmeasured 
insolence of Messrs. Healy and Sexton on the eve of every impor- 
tant division. 

But though Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s appeal must be met by an 
uncompromising refusal, there is an Irish party which is entitled 
to appeal with confidence, not to the Conservative Party only, but 
to all true-hearted Englishmen. It is a party not recruited 
exclusively from any one class or creed in the community, though 
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it undoubtedly includes within its ranks the great bulk of the 
wealth, education, and intelligence of the country. To it belong 
not only the landlords and leading merchants of every religion, and 
the vast majority of the members of the legal ‘and medical pro- 
fessions, but the small farmers and labourers of eastern Ulster, and 
the ship-carpenters and weavers of Belfast. At the very least its 
numbers cannot be less than one and a half millions out of a total 
population of under five millions, and it pays the greater part of 
the taxation of the country ; but as its members are firmly attached 
to the British connection they would probably be stigmatized by 
Sir Charles Duffy as ‘‘ natives who have become strangers.” 

The constant self-assertion of the Nationalist members of Parlia- 
ment, and their habit of speaking as though they represented the 
whole island, have no doubt had their effect upon English public 
opinion. A feeling that this was the case forced the loyal party to 
meet the invasion of Ulster last year by something more than 
a mere protest; and the fact that Sir Stafford Northcote’s arrival in 
Belfast took place when the struggle was at its height added much 
to the warmth of his welcome, and led Loyalists to believe that Con- 
servatives, at all events, would not desert them in times of danger. 

Sir Charles Duffy admits that Englishmen are entitled to 
require ‘“‘ satisfactory securities for the fair treatment of the 
propertied and Protestant minorities in Ireland,” though he seems 
to think that such securities are hardly necessary, because “ the 
Catholics of Ireland never persecuted Protestants.” One is really 
at a loss to know what is meant by this astounding assertion. If 
in times past the Roman Catholics of Ireland did not persecute 
Protestants when they had the chance, it was because they pre- 
ferred the bolder plan of exterminating them. Perhaps Sir Charles 
Duffy does not believe in the massacres of 1641. If he wishes to 
continue in that happy state’of disbelief he had better avoid reading 
Miss Hickson’s late book upon that unpleasant subject. He seems, 
however, to have forgotten the sweeping Bill of Attainder of the 
Irish Parliament of James II., as he specially refers to that reign 
as a period when Protestants were not persecuted ; a law, in the 
words of Macaulay, ‘‘ without precedent in the history of civilized 
countries.” 

Times have no doubt changed since those days, and milder 
methods might now prevail. But the life of the Irish Loyalist 
would soon be made sufficiently unpleasant under the government 
of Messrs. Healy and Biggar to induce him to retire to some 
British colony with as much of his bag and baggage as they might 
allow him to remove. 

Even during the last few months, since the disloyal have been 
led to believe that they may injure and insult the loyal with 
VOL. V. 16 
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impunity, there have been outrages in Monaghan and Tyrone 
which show what might be expected if Ireland were under the rule 
of the Nationalists, and if Protestants did not possess an organi- 
zation which enables them to take pretty good care of themselves. 

We care nothing for the paper guarantees which, we are told, 
could be drawn up by “ half-a-dozen competent men seated round 
a table.” Guarantees accompanied the Union; guarantees again 
accompanied Catholic Emancipation ; and we have learned only 
too well that paper guarantees are worthless for the protection of a 
minority. The only guarantees on which we could rely in the 
event of separation are our own known resolve to resist oppression, 
and English public opinion, which would, sooner or later, compel 
the Government to intervene on our behalf. 

We have a right to ask Englishmen to pause before they sever 
our connection with them, and to consider what proof has been 
given that a Government could be established in Ireland which 
decent citizens could endure to live under. Were the Irish Party 
in New York a credit to their own or to their adopted country 
while they held unchecked sway in that city? Do the Irish Cor- 
porations, as a rule, manage their affairs with such dignity and 
success that their members should be entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the country? Is Mr. Councillor Carey, who, it is said, 
was near attaining to the dignity of Lord Mayor of Dublin, the 
type of administrator to whom our lives and properties are to be 
confided ? Finally, have the Nationalist members of Parliament 
been conspicuous for the moderation with which they have treated 
their political opponents ? 

The present Government has exposed the country to ignominy 
by abandoning its friends, European and native, in the Transvaal. 
Upon them now rests the indelible disgrace of deserting Gordon 
and Khartoum until too late; but we still hope, in spite of all 
omens to the contrary, that the country will not allow them to 
expose to the vindictiveness of the Nationalist Party a body of men 
living close to the British shore, whose chief offence has been their 
attachment to England. 

At all events, it is safe to predict that, should England hand 
over Ireland to Mr. Parnell, she will find that, as usual, her effort 
to shirk responsibility has only increased her difficulties. The 
political privileges conferred upon Ireland will excite, not gratitude 
but contempt; will be attributed, not to a sense of justice, but to 
the fear of dynamite, and will be used chiefly for the annoyance 
and injury of England. 

What policy, then, should be adopted towards Ireland at the 
present time? First of all, vain aspirations after a separate 
National Government should be discouraged, and no heed should 
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‘be given to those absurd accusations which sentimental Irishmen 
bring against England, and of which we have too many specimens 
in Sir Charles Duffy’s article. What, for instance, can be more 
ridiculous than to rail at England and the Union for the decrease 
in the population of Ireland, when we know that for the first five- 
and-forty years after the Union the Irish population increased 
almost as much as it has since fallen off, and while we know, 
further, that all purely agricultural districts in England are also 
losing inhabitants now that they have to compete against the virgin 
soil of our Colonies and the United States. 

In the next place, Ireland should be treated as nearly as possible 
as though she were a portion of England or Scotland ; all appear- 
ance of unfair preference to the richer parts of the United Kingdom 
in the distribution of Government contracts, or in other respects, 
should be most carefully avoided ; but, at the same time, lawless- 
ness and disloyalty should be dealt with as firmly in Ireland as 
they were in England in times past. Perhaps, too, in view of 
the recent dynamite outrages, it might be well to show that Eng- 
lishmen were willing themselves to submit to some restrictions of 
liberty for the general good. 

But if it be really desired to bring home to the poorer classes of 
Irishmen that they have advantages in being attached to a country 
which is richer than their own, it will be necessary to be something 
more than just ; England must be willing to assist Ireland, if not 
-actually by her money, at all events by her credit, to escape from 
the confusion in which the present state of the land question 
places her, and to develop the resources of the more backward 
portions of her country. 

A few actions of this kind would have more effect in reconciling 
Ireland to the Union than the gift to her of twenty members of 
Parliament beyond her due proportion. Irishmen are often told 
that they ought to be grateful for the sacrifice which England has 
made on their behalf in passing some great measure through Par- 
liament ; but it too often proves that we have only been fed off a 
joint of our own tail, and that something which was formerly sup- 
posed to belong to one set of Irishmen has been transferred to 
another. It must be admitted that English members of Parlia- 
ment do make sacrifices in passing these measures: they sacrifice 
their principles and their belief in the doctrines of political eco- 
nomy, but, somehow or other, Irish public opinion has not yet 
perceived the great generosity of their conduct. 

But, even as it is, England need not shrink from the application 
of Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s test, ‘‘ Do as you would be done by,” 
to her dealings with Ireland in recent years. Would Ireland, if 
she had possessed a mighty Empire in every quarter of the globe, 
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have given a full share of it to England? Irishmen now enjoy 
advantages which could never have been theirs but for the connec- 
tion of their country with England ; and it is needless to speak of 
the honourable use they make of these advantages, for the names 
of Cairns, Wolseley, Dufferin, and of Bishop Magee, at once occur 
to the mind, and Sir Charles Gavan Duffy himself is a conspicuous 
instance of the advantage of the British Empire to Irishmen, and 
of Irishmen to the British Empire. 

Let us hope, then, that these facts will in time have due weight 
with the great body of Irishmen, and that they will realize that 
the two countries are too closely connected to allow of separate 
national existence. It should be remembered that considerable 
classes in Ireland which were once discontented are now firmly 
attached to the Union. There was a time, also, when Scotland 
sought to sever her connection with England. That movement 
was met without flinching, and Scotland would now indignantly 
repudiate any wish for separation. Is it too much to hope that a 
time may come when the same will be true of Ireland ? 

The statesmen who endeavour to carry out the principles which 
I have endeavoured to indicate, may count upon the support of the 
Irish Constitutional Party. That Party may not be very nume- 
rously represented in Parliament for some years to come; but, at 
all events, it will be more powerful than the moderate Home Rule 
Party, that ‘‘ sober and silent” phantom which Sir Charles Duffy 
has evolved from his inner consciousness, and more trustworthy 
than the much more substantial body which is led by Mr. Parnell. 


James H. Stronee. 


Il. 
A LIBERAL VIEW. 


In the February issue of this Review there appeared a very note- 
worthy article by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, appealing to the Tory 
Party to grant Home Rule to Ireland. What amount of signifi- 
cance is to be attributed to the reception here of that article may, 
perhaps, be open to question. Sir Charles’s appeal, it might be 
contended, was written too ably, and by a man too remarkable, to 
be in any danger of an editorial refusal; more especially as it was 
worded with the most studied moderation, and breathed nothing 
but courtesy towards the Conservative party. But I, for one, must 
confess to considering the appearance of that paper in a recognized 
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Tory organ as an event of significance.* I may be unduly influ- 
enced by the fact that my own fears were confirmed by it. To me, 
a Liberal, and only admitted here by indulgence, it has always 
appeared, that it was from Tory, and not Liberal, action that the 
gravest danger was to be apprehended by the people to whom I 
belong, the Loyalists of Ireland. 

And, indeed, I may cite, in support of this opinion, the autho- 
rity of Sir Charles Duffy himself. On the grant of self-govern- 
ment to Ireland, he expresses himself thus: ‘‘ The concession 
would be easier to Conservatives than to their opponents, for the 
same reason that Catholic Emancipation and the repeal of the 
Corn Laws were easier to them.” He might have added a more 
modern instance: the grant of Household Suffrage in 1867. 

Why such concessions in general should be easier for Conserva- 
tives than Liberals, Sir Charles does not trouble himself to explain; 
but, with regard to the particular concession for which he is plead- 
ing, he contents himself with the bold theory that the Tories have, 
all along, been the best friends of ‘‘ Ireland.” And, to appreciate 
the boldness of this theory, we must note that, with Sir Charles, 
“Treland,” and ‘the Irish,” mean the Irish Nationalists, al- 
most as exclusively as if no other Irish existed. The “claims 
of Ireland,” with him, are the Nationalist claims; the with- 
holding of Home Rule is, with him, a grievance ‘of the whole 
Irish nation”; the Loyalist Irish are simply ignored. Beyond 
doubt, “‘the Irish people,” as Sir Charles Duffy uses the term— 
that people between whom and the Tories ‘there is no essential 
or immovable barrier; they were friends at the beginning, why 
should; they not still be friends?”—are the Irish of Parnell and 
Sexton, not the Irish of Plunket and Gibson; and any theory 
which omits to notice that there is antagonism between these two 
Irish peoples, and that the side of Parnell and Sexton has not 
usually been accounted the more in harmony with Toryism is, at 
least, not deficient in boldness. 

But Sir Charles is no mere theorist. He goes to history for 
proofs; and some very remarkable things he finds there. The 
Tories, so we learn from him, have always been the first to con- 
-eede Irish demands. Just of late, to be sure, Irish Land Reform 
has become “‘ the special property of the Liberal Party” ; but it 
was “‘ Michael Sadler” who suggested the idea to them, a gentle- 
man who (as Sir Charles does well to remind an oblivious gene- 
ration) was a ‘‘ Conservative,’ and the ‘“‘ earliest Englishman to 


* [“ Broughshane ” seems to forget that the object of the National Review is not to 
-advocate a Party programme, but within certain Conservative or Constitutional limits, 
which were defined in the first number of the Review, to give opportunity for the 
expression of individual opinions.—Epitors N. R.] 
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demand justice for Irish farmers.” The conciliation of Irish discon-. 
tent, it further appears, was “the life-long policy of Mr. Disraeli’ 
until he suddenly abandoned it in 1880; and Lord Cairns may 
count, among his many distinctions, that he is the proved friend 
of the Irish Roman Catholic. 

All this may have surprised readers of this Review. It may 
have occurred to them that, when Mr. Disraeli attributed Irish 
discontent to the contiguity of “‘a melancholy ocean,” he scarcely 
showed himself in complete sympathy with it, or (for the ocean: 
was clearly unalterable by Act of Parliament) meditated any large 
legislation for its relief. They may have heard Lord Cairns 
suspected of Orangeism. It may, in short, have startled them to 
learn that concession to Ireland—that policy which Tories have 
sometimes found it necessary to reprobate pretty sharply in their 
opponents—was, with them, natural and traditional ; that, in fact, . 
the Tory attitude towards Irish malcontents had been for ages, 
and not once or twice only, a sort of continuous and progressive 
Kilmainham Treaty.” 

But Sir Charles approaches his Tory victim in the guise of a 
seducer; and the language of such has been ever more eminent 
for sweetness than truth. ‘I loved you from the first,” he whis- 
pers, ‘and though you were wayward at times, and did not trust 
your own heart, believe me, you have generally loved me too.’ 
Nay; he would work on jealousy, if he can wake no softer pas- 
sion. Should the Tory nymph prove troublesomely coy, there is 
the Radical jade always in waiting. Small need of wooing with 
her! “One party, at all events, the party who are confident that 
the future belongs to them—understand the value of Irish 
sympathy and assistance.” 

It is not because I give any credence to this tender tie between 
Tory and Nationalist that I have come to believe the greatest 
danger to Irish Loyalists to be danger threatening them from the 
Tory camp. It is simply because I recognize the fact that the 
Tories can, as Sir Charles Duffy asserts, give Home Rule more 
easily than the Liberals. The peril lies in the stronger Tory 
cohesion. If the few professing Home Rulers on the Liberal side 
of the House attempted a move in the Home Rule direction, we 
all know what would happen. The Liberal Party would break up.. 
But when the Tories in Parliament move towards any object, they 
move with a most enviable solidity; and, if Home Rule were the 
object, they could, of course, count not only on the Parnellites,. 
but on those Liberal Members who make no secret of their sym- 
pathy with Parnell. 

Hence it is that I hold any sign of friendly parley between Tory 
and Nationalist to be, for the Irish Loyalist, the very worst 
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danger-signal that could be hoisted. And if the admission of Sir 
Charles Duffy’s article to this Review can scarcely be described 
as such parleying, it is, at all events, the Tory ear lent to a very 
insidious and seductive whisper. 

For, indeed, Sir Charles presses into his service the whole 
armoury of the stage seducer. There is the softly uttered compli- 
ment; the dropped hint of a rival in the background ; and there is 
the pretty present as well. Of the compliment and the hint we 
have said something already. The Tories are told they have, 
all along, been nobler and more generous than their opponents, 
and, much as the Radicals are longing for him, Sir Charles 
implies he will have nothing to do with them till Tory rejection 
drives him to despair. In regard to the present, Sir Charles is 
less satisfactory. But he gives the Party he woos to understand 
that not only would his suit touch any truly elevated spirit, but 
anybody really knowing would see he was well worth securing. 
“The lowest worldly sagacity combines with the highest spiritual 
wisdom to suggest the policy becoming them” (the Tories) “in 
such an emergency.” ‘This, to be sure, is somewhat vague 
and high-flown. But Sir Charles is, on occasion, more defi- 
nite. We are “on the eve of an Election which may and must 
fix their” (the Tories’) “ position for a long future.” For it they 
ought to prepare ‘‘as a man would prepare for a trial by 
battle, from which it may be his fortune, ‘if he be ill-equipped 
or ill-disciplined, never to leave the field or to leave it fatally dis- 
abled. They need all the help they can honestly obtain.” ‘It 
would be discreet for them to consider again and again, ‘ once, twice, 
or thrice,’ whether the Party pledged to resist rash and sudden 
changes in national institutions, will not want friends and well- 
wishers in the time that is near at hand.” Won over by this 
consideration, it appears, the Party ‘“‘ pledged to resist rash and 
sudden changes in national institutions” is to take up, and 
carry, a measure which I will venture to characterise as the 
rashest change in our national institutions that the mind of man 
could conceive—a change which would destroy the legislative 
unity of what is now the United Kingdom, and would hand over 
Treland to the rule of a majority who are, by their own direct and 
reiterated avowal, the bitterest enemies of Great Britain. 

But to descend to particulars (as ‘‘ the lowest worldly sagacity ” 
would inevitably try to do, before committing itself much), what is 
the precise gift Sir Charles has to offer? It cannot be pretended 
that this is any permanent accession of strength to the Tory 
Party. In Parliament, there clearly can be no such accession. 
Give Home Rule; and, presumably, the Irish element vanishes 
from Westminster for ever, and can no longer lend aid there, 
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either to the one party or the other. And, indeed, Sir Charles 
does not suggest that the Tory reward is to be reaped inside 
Parliament. It is expressly ‘“‘on the eve of an Election” that he 
makes his appeal to the Party. The reward, then, is to be reaped 
in the polling-booth, at the forthcoming Election, or, at all events, 
at some Election in which Home Rule is among the main issues. 
For, I suppose, even Sir Charles would hardly maintain that 
gratitude is a force of sufficient endurance in politics to attach the 
Irish Nationalists of Great Britain permanently to the Tories in 
return for the gift of Home Rule, or even to secure for the Tories 
the Irish Nationalist Vote at many (or perhaps any) General 
Elections subsequent to the grant by the Tories of that gift. No; 
he can only mean, and, indeed, he says with sufficient plainness, 
that it is at one General Election—the Election, as he suggests, 
of which we are now “‘on the eve”—that the Tories are to be 
repaid for becoming Home Rulers, and to be repaid (for this is 
obviously, and has been above assumed to be, his meaning) by the 
Irish Nationalists, and their sympathisers, having votes throughout 
Great Britain. 

Whatever may be the intrinsic worth of the present, thus 
dangled alluringly before Tory eyes, there is no doubt that Sir 
Charles himself takes an enthusiast’s view of its value. He 
regards the Irish vote as simply omnipotent. Men have wondered, 
and speculated much, what were the causes of the Tory rout of 
1880 ; but Sir Charles sees no difficulty in the matter. Nay; he 
foretold it all to an inquiring Tory. ‘ The case was so plain,” he 
says, ‘‘ that 1 was able to forewarn him of the result which ensued. 
Lord Beaconsfield’s letter to the Duke of Marlborough, (I said,) 
abandoning the life-long policy of Mr. Disraeli, has placed his 
Party in a position so hostile to Ireland ” (again “ Ireland” for the 
Nationalist Irish) “‘ that there is not a Nationalist, having a vote 
anywhere in the three kingdoms, who will not hasten to use it 
against them.” Hence the Tory overthrow. And, since the Tory 
loss in Ireland was only some nine or ten seats, a loss quite insuffi- 
cient to bring about ‘‘ the result which ensued,” Sir Charles must 
attribute that overthrow, in the main, to the Irish Nationalist vote 
in Great Britain. It is this vote, then, we may safely assume, 
that is the guerdon he proffers for Tory service ; and if we accepted 
his own valuation of it, we should have to pronounce it a very 
handsome present indeed. 

But with this theory of Nationalist omnipotence, even when 
broached by so able a man as Sir Charles, it is simply impossible 
to deal seriously. One cannot help pointing out, however, that, 
were there anything in it, the cry for Irish Home Rule would 
be ridiculous. If the Nationalists can return what Parliament 
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they please to Westminster, it is poor Britain, and not all-powerful 
Ireland, that needs to devise for herself schemes of Home Rule. 
Sir Charles is, indeed, self-contradictory on the point. He tells 
his Tory inquirer in 1880, ‘If the voice of British power is heard 
from the rising to the setting of the sun, it sometimes speaks, as 
you will be apt to learn, with an unequivocal Irish brogue.” Well, 
there is Ireland dominant throughout the Empire. But, in 
February, the same man writes here, “Ireland will never be 
content till she is ruled by Irishmen as uniformly as England 
is by Englishmen”; which means, if it means anything, that 
Irishmen have now no participation in England’s Government 
at all. Sir Charles has mixed two things. He may either plead 
for an oppressed nationality, suffering injustice at the hand of 
the stronger; or he may vaunt himself the dispenser of power, who 
can secure triumph for the Party that serves him ; but, clever as he 
is, he cannot do both things at once. And, when he grows boastful 
he vastly overdoes it. Nobody doubts, that, if the Tories coquet 
with Home Rule, they can gain votes in the large towns of Great 
Britain ; but everyone knows that this gain would be accompanied 
by a loss vastly greater. There is no Irish Loyalist, I believe, who 
fears at ail lest the Tories should face an Election with Home 
Rule on their banners. What many Loyalists fear is what might 
occur, not before the country, but within the walls of St. Stephen’s. 
They fear one of those changes of front on the part of the Tories 
in Parliament, Sir Charles Duffy’s allusions to which we have 
mentioned. They think of ‘‘ Catholic Emancipation, and the repeal 
of the Corn Laws.” 

And now, passing from the mere accessories of his suit, his 
mingled appeals to all motives, to the gist and substance of the 
suit itself, what, we would ask, is the cause, as pleaded by Sir 
Charles Duffy, which he calls upon the Tory Party to support and 
make their own? No cause could be more glowingly advocated. 
Home Rule, with Sir Charles, means not only justice to Ireland— 
the removal of the “‘ grievances of the whole Irish nation ’’—but 
the inauguration of a future of harmony between her and the 
Sister Island. Further, it can be effected with ease and without 
detriment to anybody. ‘“‘ Satisfactory securities” can be taken, 
“securities which would satisfy the most timid,” that “the 
interests of the Protestant and propertied minorities” shall not 
be endangered; and, of course, the arrangement would provide 
that the two islands should “‘ continue to be united under one 
Crown.” Indeed, ‘‘the management of her own affairs,” by 
Ireland, ‘‘ implies a readiness to unite cordially with England in 
affairs which are not exclusively Irish, but belong to the two 
islands in common.” (How this implication is involved in Home 
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Rule, Sir Charles does not explain.) Mr. Gladstone, it is true,. 
has suggested that there might be a difficulty in determining “in 
what manner the division of jurisdiction is to be accomplished,” 
between the two islands ; but, according to the sanguine Sir Charles, 
“the difficulty suggested is not an embarrassing one. The Act 
reviving the Irish Parliament might specify the questions reserved 
for a Parliament of the Empire.” In fact, “ half-a-dozen compe- 
tent men seated round a table, empowered to draw up the heads 
of an Irish constitution, would have no difficulty in providing the 
requisite guarantees.” Precedents “ may be found in the constitu- 
tions of Canada, Australia, and the separate States of the American 
Union.” 

Now, even if Ireland were homogeneous and Irishmen were 
united in demanding Home Rule, surely any wise statesman, in 
considering how such demand should be met, would reject the plea 
of abstract justice; would decline to be influenced by Utopian 
forecasts ; would simply interrogate the facts. He would ask: 
‘* What evidence is there as to how this thing will work in prac- 
tice? Have these people, who claim it, shown themselves possessed 
of the qualities—the moderation, the good-temper, the ‘cool- 
headedness ’—which enable communities to be self-governing?” 
In relation to such a political question, justice is expediency, and it 
is nothing more ; and he who has to deal with the question is bound 
to take account of facts as he finds them, and of persons as they 
show themselves to him by their own acts and their own words. 

Well, if these be the considerations by which such a question 
should be determined, will any sane man, who looks to the facts 
in Ireland, and marks how the actors in them openly and uni- 
formly bear themselves, hesitate to pronounce Sir Charles Duffy’s 
dream a beautiful delusion which it would be madness to trust ? 
I should be glad to be spared saying a single word against my 
Roman Catholic fellow-countrymen. Many of them, indeed, (far 
more, I dare say, than Sir Charles would willingly admit,) I believe 
to be with us, Loyalists. But I cannot dispute that the majority 
of them are against us; nor does it seem to me disputable that 
this majority have displayed, and are displaying, qualities the 
reverse of those which fit men for governing themselves ; and, still 
more markedly, the reverse of those which fit men for governing 
others, who live among them, but are emphatically different from 
themselves. 

Iam aware that Sir Charles Duffy takes quite other views of 
his Nationalist countrymen. ‘‘The animus of the Irish Party 
in Parliament, the extravagance of the American Irish, the fury 
of the Invincibles, none of these phenomena constitute Ireland, 
any more than the Salvation army or the political musters in 
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Hyde Park constitute England.” Alas! they are the only 
Nationalist Ireland we see. To make his metaphor from the 
Salvation Army and the Hyde Park musters run on all fours, Sir 
Charles should maintain that, in England, the ‘“ Army” is the. 
sole expression of religious feeling, the “ muster” is the one 
exponent of political thought. 

But Sir Charles sees another Nationalist Ireland. ‘ There is a 
sober, silent Irish nation, of which Englishmen know next to 
nothing” (he might have put that even more strongly); “an 
Ireland which will welcome and defend a fair international settle- 
ment.” Yes, a “silent” Ireland indeed; a phenomenally silent 
Ireland! We have strained our ears to catch a sound from it, to 
pick up some faintest indication of its existence; but it remains, 
only propounded to us by Sir Charles as an Article of Faith, | 
unevidenced by visible or audible sign. 

No; an English statesman, whether Liberal or Tory, is bound 
to take the Irish Nationalists as he finds them, and to refuse faith 
to any picture of them, however alluring, which conflicts with the 
facts. Mr. Parnell is their duly commissioned portrait-painter, and 
a fine, bold representation of them he occasionally executes for us ; 
but small trace is there in any such of that “ silent, sober nation,” 
only desiring a fair settlement and peace and ‘goodwill ever after. 
That was a masterpiece, of Mr. Parnell’s best manner, the speech 
lately delivered by him at Cork :-— 

We cannot ask for less than the restitution of Grattan’s Parliament, but no man has 
a right to fix the boundary to the march of a nation. No man has a right to say to his: 
country “‘ Thus far shalt thou go and no further”; and we have never attempted to 
fix the ne plus ultra to the progress of Ireland’s nationhood, and we never shall. But 
while we leave these things to time, circumstances, and the future, we must each one of 
us resolve in our own hearts that we shall at all times do everything which in us lies 
to obtain for Ireland the fullest measure of her rights. In this way we shall avoid 
difficulties and contests among each other. In this way we shall not give up any- 
thing which the future may put in favour of our country, and, while we struggle 
to-day for that which may seem possible for us with our combination, we must 
struggle for it with the proud consciousness that we shall not do anything to hinder or 
prevent better men who may come after us gaining better things than those for which 
we now contend.* 

Grattan’s Parliament, first, (that is, the Irish Parliament as it 
existed from 1782 to 1800, absolutely unfettered by the English 
Parliament or Privy Council,) without any of those ‘‘securities” 
for the “‘ Protestant and propertied minorities,” ‘ which would 
satisfy the most timid ”—and no objection to complete separation 
thereafter. The “‘half-a-dozen competent men” round the table 
would find it still easier to draw up the Parnell arrangement than 
the Gavan-Duffy. It is so much simpler. Nothing in it about. 
the reasonable and friendly settlement, and the assured harmony 
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thenceforward for ever. On the contrary it aims at no settle- 
ment at all, but a mere vantage ground for further hostilities. 

Now, knowing that Parnell is the practical worker, whose is the 
Nationalist programme and whom Nationalists blindly obey, will 
the Tory Party, or any section of it, take its view of Nationalism 
rather from the imaginative writer, who has here lately addressed 
them, than from these distinct utterances of the chosen leader. 
himself? For surely I am justified in calling Sir Charles Duffy 
an imaginative—a most imaginative—writer. Enough, perhaps, 
has been already quoted from him for my justification. But it 
would be easy to justify further. As an instance: Sir Charles 
wishes to pourtray English Government in Ireland—how does he 
set about it? He draws a vivid sketch of abominable tyrannies 
said to be practised under an English Protectorate in Egypt. Then 
he adds: “‘ Bating a few exceptional eras, these phenomena present 
a picture of Ireland since the Union. The peasantry crushed 
under impossible burthens, the offices of authority reserved for 
strangers or natives who have become strangers, the administration 
of justice turned into a burlesque or a tragedy, and an Irish Arabi 
and native party, whenever they have attempted to redress these 
wrongs, shot, sabred, deported, or strangled, on the banks of the 
Liffey as expeditiously as on the banks of the Nile.” 

Will any reasonable man maintain that this is other than an 
absolutely imaginative picture of England’s recent government of 
Ireland—that exhibition of patience, pushed not seldom to weak- 
ness, of tolerance that risked the imputation of timidity? There 
were, [ admit, on the very first day of Lord Spencer’s rule, two 
blameless gentlemen ‘‘ sabred on the banks of the Liffey”; and 
for a political cause. But they were not Irish “‘ Arabis.” Ireland is, 
I admit, under a Coercion Act. But the efforts of Nationalists to 
show cases of hardship arising out of that Statute have signally 
failed. In some rare instances a traveller has been put to some 
temporary inconvenience by it ; but, to the ordinary well-conducted 
resident, this terrible Statute is simply as if it were not. Had he 
not Nationalist speeches to remind of it, he would soon forget its 
existence. 

Take another instance of our writer's imaginativeness; his way 
of seeing things, not in their true proportions, but in proportions 
lent to them by his own feelings and fancy. ‘‘ Let the two 
partners in the Empire,” he cries, “ be treated with equal justice ! 
No sham equality, no impudent pretence of justice will answer the 
purpose.” Passing over the fact, that this cry for equality 
seems entirely to upset all he has before said about a conditioned 
legislative independence for Ireland, an Irish Parliament with 
certain questions reserved from it, I would simply draw attention 
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to Sir Charles’s terms ‘the two partners in the Empire,” “no. 
sham equality.” Would any reasonable being, unacquainted 
with the context, suppose that the two countries to which these 
terms were applied could be Great Britain and Ireland; the one, 
the richest country in the world, with some thirty millions of 
population ; the other, among the poorest countries in the world, 
with some five millions of population—to put aside all other 
grounds of inequality between them? And would such reasonable 
being find this easier to believe when he was made aware that, 
of the five millions in the poorer country, certainly not less than 
1,500,000 utterly repudiated the whole claim upon which this cry 
for equal partnership was founded ? 

Sir Charles, to be sure, will not accept my round number of 
‘five millions”; though, as a matter of fact, it is somewhat in 
excess of the true number. He adds a million to it, and then 
doubles his total. ‘‘The people,” he exclaims, ‘‘ who ought to be 
twelve millions, are only six.”” He has never heard of congested 
districts. He only knows (though, as a matter of fact, emigration 
has greatly decreased) that “the agricultural population are still 
flying by every port from a land where, alone among civilized 
nations, a creditor is permitted to kill or exile his debtor by process 
of law”; for such is his description of the pretty generally recog- 
nized law, which permits an owner to take back his tenement if 
the tenant will not or cannot pay rent for it. 

Well, it may be said, ‘“‘ Granted that Sir Charles Duffy is some- 
what emotional. But what have you to say of the Irish outlook, 
taking stock of it ever so coolly? Much that Sir Charles might 
obviously have said he has, with some forbearance, passed over in 
silence, fearing, no doubt, lest he should alienate his audience. 
But your cool estimate must not leave anything out. All must be 
taken into account: the facts that, after trial of both methods— 
of coercion and of conciliation too—England’s government of 
Ireland seems shown a dead failure by its being more demonstra- 
tively hated, perhaps, to-day than at any previous time in history; 
that Ireland’s government by England has resulted, in Sir Charles’s 
own words, ‘in fatally lowering the honour and authority of Par- 
liamentary institutions’—has, in fact, made it well-nigh impossible 
for England to govern herself; that this has happened from Irish 
Nationalists with their present representation, and that their 
representation is, by universal admission, on the eve of being very 
considerably increased.” 

To all of which my answer is the answer that used to be made 
by a leading Liberal much honoured with the respect of Tories, the 
late Mr. Fawcett. He used to say, in effect, that it was the duty 
of England not to shirk further responsibility for Ireland by cast- 
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ing her loose to go her own way, but, however dark the prospect 
and sore the trial, to persevere steadily in the policy of patient, 
much-enduring conciliation. Or my answer is the answer of 
another Liberal, even more eminent, though not, I fear, regarded 
with quite equal favour by Tories (but then he has not, like Mr. 
Fawcett, the advantage of having passed away out of the strife— 
a time may come when Tory respect will be freely accorded to him, 
too)—the answer, in fact, of Mr. Gladstone. Speaking at Edin- 
burgh on September 1st, Mr. Gladstone said, with reference to 
Ireland :— 


Parliamentary and political difficulties there will be. I have no doubt, none what- 
ever, that the organization of what is called the National Party in Ireland will for some 
little time disturb the action of our Parliamentary system. There will be time wasted, 
there will be measures obstructed, there will be a good deal of trial of temper; per- 
haps now and then a Ministry may be overturned, and possibly a Dissolution may 
result. I do not gratuitously undertake the office of a prophet, but rely upon this, that 
so long as you continue to pursue the course of just and patient liberality towards 
Treland, although you may still have a residue of trouble handed over to you by the 
mistakes of former generations, yet nothing can happen in Ireland which will abate the 
strength of this mighty Empire, nothing which can seriously trouble its Imperial 
action, and under no circumstances can it happen that Ireland can be dissevered in her 
fate and fortune—and it would be the greatest misfortune for her if she could—from 
Great Britain. 

But what substantial ground is there for hope, it may be asked, 
that the Nationalist feeling of Ireland will alter or subside? What 
is the use of patiently waiting for the river to cease running, when 
you know, as a matter of history, that it has been running for 
seven centuries, and the volume of its flood certainly shows no 
abatement? Well, I do not under-rate the marvellous vitality of 
Trish Nationalism, nor do I, I hope, fail to recognize the poetic 
beauty in this undying persistence of a patriotism of whatever form. 
As I have reflected how the bayonet and the gallows could not 
slay this national aspiration, nor could penal laws crush it, nor— 
since the new ways were tried—could conciliation and concession 
charm it away, often have the words occurred to me— 


We do it wrong, being so majestical, 
To offer it the show of violence’; 

For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

And our vain blows malicious mockery. 


But such abandonment of all hope that Ireland may be yet won 
over is, I believe, most unreasonable. England has only failed to 
conciliate Ireland in the sense in which he fails who cannot do a 
month’s work in a day. England never seriously tried to conciliate 
Ireland until 1869, just seven centuries to a year from the date of 
the first English invasion. What England has failed in is simply 
this—she has failed to undo in fifteen years what she had 
done in seven hundred ; no great failure, surely, nor one that should 
discourage brave effort ! 
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Nor are we without some little evidence that the river may roll 
-off yet, if we stand firm and are patient in waiting. Sir Charles 
himself lets slip words of some good omen. ‘‘ The quarrel between 
the two nations is scarcely greater than existed between England 
and Scotland for a hundred years after the Scotch Union.” Well, 
that Union was maintained, and that quarrel has been long since 
composed. But more notable were the words uttered lately by a 
Nationalist who is certainly not the least able of his Party. Speak- 
ing at Burmingham on November 16th, Mr. Justin McCarthy 
said, on the subject of Irish Nationalism: ‘‘ This was a question 
of keen and immediate importance. They could not prolong a 
Parliamentary agitation for years. They must win a success 
within something like a reasonable time, or the agitation would 
melt away. Men began to lose hope, and began to fall off.” I 
commend these words to the consideration of those who, hating 
Home Rule in their hearts (as, I doubt not, do most of the readers 
of this Review), yet, from despair of ever seeing an end to the 
agitation for it, are now hesitating whether it ought not to be 
conceded. 

So far I have written as might any English opponent of Home 
Rule, but I am aware that itis not as such, but as a Loyalist 
Irishman, and an Irishman of the Liberal Party, that I have been 
invited to write here. What special appeal can I, as such, set 
against the appeal recently made here by the eloquent Nationalist 
whom I am striving to answer ? 

I must observe, at the outset, that I do not think the Irish 
Loyalists view this question one whit differently, according as they 
are Tories or Liberals. Whether Tory or Liberal, they make the 
same appeal, in the same strong words, to the whole people of 
Great Britain. I would'not be misunderstood on this point. I do 
not say that I think it a matter of indifference whether the 
Loyalist of Ireland, determined above and before all things to 
withstand Home Rule, throws in his lot with Tories or Liberals. 
I think this a matter of grave importance, believing, with Sir 
Gavan Duffy, as I have before said I do, that Home Rule can be 
given more easily by the Tories, and, indeed, could hardly be given 
by the Liberals at all. But this is a matter of personal opinion, 
on which, though I have support from Sir Charles Duffy, I know, 
of course, that I may be mistaken. A matter on which I am 
certainly not mistaken is this other, that, when dropping recrimi- 
nations for the past, and looking only to the future, Irish Loyalists 
deprecate Home Rule, the voices of the Tories and Liberals among 
them are indistinguishable. And as Loyalists, I claim, practically, 
the whole non-Catholic population—more than 1,200,000 persons 
—and no inconsiderable portion of the Catholic. I shall be 
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reminded, of course, that Mr. Parnell is a Protestant, that Mr. 
Butt was a Protestant, that there have been Protestants among 
their followings. But I am not speaking off-book. I know some- 
thing, not merely of the scattered aristocracy, but of the Protestant 
masses of Ireland, the Ulster population, and I assert unhesita- 
tingly that the Protestant Home Ruler is a rare and exceptional 
being. As to the numerical strength of the Catholic contingent 
of Loyalists, | speak with more diffidence. Sanguine Loyalists, 
I observe, estimate this contingent as one third of the whole 
Catholic population. For myself, I doubt whether it be, to-day, 
nearly so numerous. But I can well believe that it only needs the 
continuance for a few more years of a firm, conciliatory Govern- 
ment, and steady resistance to Home Rule, to bring the Catholic 
contingent of Loyalists up to the number at which they are now 
estimated by persons more sanguine. 

Now, against the pleadings of Sir Charles Duffy, what is the 
appeal to the great Tory Party of England which rises to the 
lips of these Loyalists? I will take the Protestants first. What 
they say to you is, I maintain, this :— 

“Of us the greater number were deliberately planted here by 
England to be guardians of her interest and upholders of her law, 
or we were let go forth from her, others of us, by England, adven- 
turers whose venture was her sure advantage, in reasonable re- 
liance that she, who had her advantage in us, would, at least, 
never disown us while we continued loyally-minded toward her ; 
would, at least, not repay our service by repudiation and rejection 
of us at the first moment when such rejection might seem to offer 
her freedom from embarrassment. Had our fathers doubted that 
England’s fellowship with us would be lasting ; had they been able 
to conceive that she might abandon us in-our need; our lot would 
not have been cast here. And, assuredly, we have not so borne 
ourselves here as to do England discredit. In dark times of 
trouble and danger we showed no lack of courage in her cause. 
Read what Macaulay has to tell of ‘the wonderful colony’ in 
Ireland. Nor have we degenerated from England’s civilization. 
Whatever of thrift and prosperity Ireland has anywhere shown, 
these, beyond doubt, have been most seen among us. Whenever 
rapine and outrage have spread elsewhere throughout Ireland, 
these, beyond dispute, have stopped short at our thresholds. We 
are a minority, we admit; that, and that alone, is our reproach. 
But will you, the Tories, need to be reminded that even minorities 
have their claims and their rights; that the determination of all 
questions by mere numbers is the very principle which you exist to 
oppose? Will you, the Tories of England, forgetful of your 
common blood with us and common faith—of our centuries of 
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common action for ends that were yours as much as ours—now 
lend an ear to the adversaries, who hate us, because you would 
buy off troubles these cause you in Parliament, and you fear lest 
their power of troubling should grow greater? Will you, not 
even waiting to know whether the Nationalist leader can, in fact, 
recruit the big battalion with which he threatens you; you, a 
Party not slow to upbraid opponents with quick surrenders and 
timorous retreats; a Party who have no taunts bitter enough for 
Englishmen who fail to defend some Negro tribe that has trusted 
England, to rescue some garrison of the desert that has looked to 
England for succour; will you, the Party of professed courage 
and the vaunted maintainers of England’s honour, seek for your- 
selves quiet, and some poor Party triumph, by abandoning us to a 
hostile domination and making it plain, all your professions not- 
withstanding, that no men can betray a trust reposed in England 
—yes, even a trust reposed in her by sons of her own, who have 
done for her good and long service—more lightly than can you, 
the Tories 

That, I think, is the sort of appeal which an Irish Protestant 
Loyalist may, with reason, address to Tories if they listen to the 
overtures of any Irish Nationalist, be he even the moderate and 
polite Sir Gavan Duffy. 

And, as to the Catholic Loyalists of Ireland, I hold that their 
appeal may be far stronger ; for their trust in England and sym- 
pathy with her rule do her far more honour than do ours. With 
us, such trust and sympathy were natural; but, with our Catholic 
fellow Loyalists, these could only come by a triumph over many 
prejudices; by a noble forgetfulness of ancient wrongs; by a 
generous recognition of recent goodwill. If England abandons her 
Irish Protestant Loyalists, I think she will have done the coward- 
liest and most treacherous act that it is possible for her to do, 
except one only—and that one would be the abandonment by her 
of her Irish Roman Catholic Loyalists. 


BrovuGusHANE. 
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HORACE. Luis. III., Op. 18. 


Walk lightly o’er my sunny fields and round my little farm, 
And spare the firstlings of my flock from blight or wasting harm ; 
Dear Faun, who know’st the flying Nymphs to follow and to charm. 


We ‘ll slay a kid, a tender kid of one full year well grown, 
And with the wine which Venus loves the brimming cups we ’ll 
crown, 


And round the ancient altar’s horns the incense shall be strown. 


And when December's Nones come round, the Nones beloved 
of thee, 


In the long grass the herds and flocks shall sport upon the lea; 
And man and beast in idleness the livelong day shall be. 


For thee the very wolves shall play the fearless lambs among ; 
For thee the very trees shall shed their leaves so fresh and strong; 
And the ploughman shall adore thee with rustic dance and song. 


Henry 
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I.—Tue present movement in Germany towards colonial expan- 
sion promises to set in its right place the part played by her 
people in the settlement of the earth. This has been hitherto 
under-estimated, as Germany has established no colonies of her 
own, and up to the present century her colonial activity has been 
intermittent. But the colonizing instinct has, since the earliest 
times, been innate in the German character. For centuries the 
history of civilization in North Germany is the history of the 
gradual conquest of the Eastern Provinces from the Wends, and 
-of the patient reclamation of the soil. By their superior persis- 
tence and industry the Teutonic settlers pushed back in turn the 
various Sclavic populations whose irruptions had once thrust them 
to the west. Under different conditions the struggle continues at 
the present day, and German thrift and discipline even now gain 
ground in the Baltic provinces of Russia. This expansion of Ger- 
many to the east was followed by the rise of the great Hanseatic 
commerce. Nor can there be much doubt that, if the towns of 
the Hansa had retained their commercial pre-eminence, and if the 
steady increase of German population had been left unhindered, 
German enterprize in due time would have claimed its share in 
the allotment of the New World. But at the decisive epoch the 
heaviest calamity she ever experienced, and one that influenced 
the whole of her succeeding history and retarded her develop- 
ment, fell upon Germany. 

The religious troubles of the sixteenth century drew toa head 
in the great religious war. When the Peace of Westphalia was 
signed, and the storm which had raged through the length and 
breadth of the land for nearly thirty years, was at last spent, 
Germany was left desolate and exhausted. Her fields lay untilled, 
her forests had been wasted with fire, her commerce dislocated, 
while something like two-thirds of her population had perished. 
So appalling did the want of men and labour seem at the time 
that even the Catholic Church, according to some historians, 
sanctioned marriage among its priests. From that time to the 
beginning of this century, Germany practically retires from the 
field of colonial and commercial activity ; for, whatever may be 
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the last motives which impel the emigrant to leave his home, the- 
necessary condition of successful colonization in the modern world 
is the presence of a redundant population at home. Moreover, 
the policy of the petty Governments into which the country was 
broken up, was now uniformly directed to attracting and then re- 
stricting labour. This was absolutely necessary in the first place 
for the actual cultivation of the soil. In 1768 the humanitarian 
Emperor, Joseph II., issued a warning to the princes of the Holy 
Roman Empire against allowing the migration of their subjects for 
this reason. With the rise of political ambitions an additional 
motive was supplied. In Prussia and elsewhere the serfs contri- 
buted exclusively the rank and file of the armies, which were 
officered by the nobility, while the commercial classes were ex- 
empted from military service. 

After a long interval German population began to recover itself 
in the last century. But the process was gradual, and it received 
a heavy blow from the Seven Years’ War, and again from the 
protracted Napoleonic struggle. During the eighteenth century 
the only considerable emigration was Catharine the Second's great 
importation of German peasants into Southern Russia. And in 
connection with this appears for the first time that deep-rooted 
aversion to paying the blood-tax of conscription, which became an 
article of faith with the Menonite sect, and removed it wholesale 
from the Dantzig region. 

Il.—After the Treaty of Paris the enormous reproductive vigour 
of the German race soon reasserted itself, and the surplus popula- 
lation began to swarm off in ever-larger numbers. The stream 
of emigration, which had begun to dribble into New York before 
the close of last century, where the son of a Baden butcher had 
already established the future fortunes of the Astors, assumed its 
present volume and importance about 1820. Since that time it 
has kept roughly proportionate to the growth of population, in- 
creasing temporarily when wars and rumours of war have been 
in the air, and subsiding, as they disappeared, to its normal limits. 
Taking the last sixty years from 1822, the total number of German 
immigrants into North America was something over three millions, 
and the last decade has contributed a million alone. They have 
increased and multiplied in the land of their adoption, and the 
United States contain to-day some seven million citizens in all 
of German origin, who, according to many observers, are destined 
to become the predominant element in the new community. It 
has certainly pervaded the whole organization of society. German 
names are to be found among the leading merchants, the great 
financiers, and, to a minor extent, among the politicians, and if 
they occurtless frequently than might be expected, it must be re- 
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membered that a regular process of converting German into 
English names, according to their signification, was instituted in 
the New York of last century. 

The German settler, as a rule, makes a less enterprizing pioneer 
than the British. He is averse to giving hostages to fortune, and 
trusts rather to patient industry along the beaten tracks. But 
where the English or Scotch American has pushed to the West or 
founded a new mining-camp, the less adventurous Teuton follows, 
and, with his genius for plodding industry, not unfrequently reaps 
the fruits of the others’ daring. Accordingly the mass of the 
German Americans may be found within the more settled Eastern 
and Central States. A large proportion go to recruit the terri- 
torial democracy, and an almost equally large number find em- 
ployment in the mines, on roads and railways, and in the 
engineering sheds. The female immigrants do something to 
supply the general want of domestic servants, and the ubiquitous 
German Kellner is almost as well known in New York as in 
Dresden or Vienna. A small residue, again, which has carried into 
the New World the impracticable ideas and habits which made 
residence in the Fatherland impossible, sink into the discontented 
urban populations among which Socialistic ideas are germinating 
freely. 

Vast as their powers of assimilation are, the United States, how- 
-ever, do not absorb all the redundant population of Germany. 
Though no longer imported and settled in large bodies by im- 
proving Empresses as an example of thrift, the peasants still find 
their way across the Russian frontier. The Czar now counts 
nearly three quarters of a million subjects of German origin, 
chiefly of the Bauer class, and they supply the best agricultural 
labour in his dominions. But, unlike their brethren in the more 
congenial atmosphere of America, they refuse to throw off their 
Deutschthum, and remain in unyielding opposition to their un- 
sympathetic environment. 

Among the steppes of New Russia, or along the flat banks of the 
‘shallow Volga, the traveller will come upon more than one cluster 
-of villages with high-pitched roofs, bearing the familiar names of 
Weimar, Strasburg, Mannheim, &c. which witness to the existence 
of a secret Heimweh, eternum sub pectore volnus. Considerable 
‘agricultural colonies have similarly grown up unnoticed in South 
America. In Rio Grande do Sul and the adjacent provinces, 
‘German settlers have rendered their territory the garden of Brazil; 
have given the landscape a new character with their Lutheran 
churches, and are wealthy and numerous enough to support five 
»German newspapers. 

Far away, also, under less clement skies, their perseverance has 
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reclaimed a prosperous domain amid the swamps of the Dobrud-. 
scha. The Menonite settlement which lately passed under the 
Roumanian Government numbers 100,000 souls. The beginnings 
of smaller settlements, again, are noticeable in Syria and Thessaly, . 
intent on bringing under cultivation long-desolate tracts. 

In England and in other populous countries the position of the 
German settler is naturally different. The immigration into 
England began with the political refugees of 1848, and developed 
its present character and proportions much later. At this moment 
the German element in England is probably under-estimated at 
250,000. It is concentrated in the large towns. The metropolis. 
alone is credited with 100,000 German adults, and its German 
population suffices to support four newspapers, while a daily 
average importation of 12,500 journals keep it in touch with the 
Fatherland. Manchester and Liverpool can boast another 30,000: 
between them, engaged in commerce and finance. Indeed, accord- 
ing to a common saying, half the members of the Stock Exchange 
are now Germans, and this very exaggeration indicates the posi- 
tion they have acquired in the world of Capel Court. The majority, 
however, are rather to be found in the lower walks of commercial 
life. 

The German clerk has become a conspicuous feature in the city, 
and tends to bring down still lower the scanty salaries of the class 
to which he belongs. There are eating-houses in the neighbour- 
hood of Mark Lane where the mid-day visitor might fancy himself 
transported into Hamburg, so general are the guttural interjections 
around him. Germans throng, again, into several industries, 
while in the East-end there is a large but by no means prosperous 
body of tailors, whom Professor Bryce found it prudent, for electoral 
purposes, to address in their own tongue. 

Even into France the intruding German has found his way.. 
He has engrossed several branches of trade into his hands, has 
come to be the principal maker of the elegant articles du Paris, and 
from time to time provokes an outburst of indignant chauvinism. 
According to consular reports, exclusive of citizens of German 
descent, the Republic shelters and maintains 80,000 subjects of the 
Hohenzollerns. His presence is also felt in Italy, Hungary, and 
the Austrian Slav States. The same qualities win him a foot- 
hold everywhere; he works harder, lives cheaper, and asks less 
than the native. He threatens, indeed, in these respects, to 
become to other Europeans what the Chinese have become to the 
American. 

Not content with the necessarily rough estimates of the number 
of German-descended settlers abroad, the Imperial Government. 
last year set on foot a careful statistical inquiry into the number of 
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expatriated German-born subjects. The returns are as yet incom- 
plete, and do not embrace Russia or Asia. But they are significant 
as showing the direction this vast emigration takes. Out of nearly 
two and a half millions of German-born subjects in other lands, 
America contains 1,900,000, France and Switzerland respectively 
about 80,000, and England 40,000. - 

It could hardly be expected that Germany, animated by a proud 
consciousness of her newly-won national existence, should look 
upon this expatriation of her children with equanimity. There are 
many things in the position of their brethren abroad which are 
only too galling to the pride of the arbiters of Europe. Hardest of 
all, perhaps, for the German patriot to bear is the spectacle of his 
countrymen easily surrendering their Deutschthum, putting on 
another nationality like a cloak, and becoming oblivious of the 
common home. According to Hartmann’s dismal lamentations, 
the German emigrant is distinguished above all others by the ease 
with which he effects this change. 

Certainly in America and Australia his complaint holds good. 
The vulgar system of transforming German into English names 
has already been remarked, and in the second generation the 
immigrant is entirely American, ostentatiously affecting to 
** schbick de Inglisch only.”” Elsewhere the process of transition 
does not go on so readily. In Russia the German settler exempli- 
fies the fundamental antagonism of Slav and Teuton, and retains a 
sense of his origin and inherent superiority among his more 
indolent neighbours. But in Russia the Bauer is contributing to 
the wealth, not only of a rival, but perhaps of a hostile nationality. 
He labours again, even in Brazil, under religious and civil dis- 
abilities ; in the Dobrudscha the German villages were harried by 
Circassians in the late war, and now the Roumanian Government 
seeks to plant its own husbandmen on the lands reclaimed by 
German industry. In other European countries the emigrant 
is forced to win a difficult footing by undertaking the most toil- 
some and unremunerative labour. He is, indeed, reduced into 
being a hewer of wood and drawer of water for alien peoples. 

Apart from these sentimental motives there are urgent political 
and economical reasons why the demand for a greater Germany, 
for a German exit to carry off this surplus population, should now 
be made. A military empire depends upon its supply of recruits, 
and according to Bismarck’s somewhat paradoxical theory, the 
emigrants are drawn from among the most capable and energetic 
citizens. This continual drain of military strength can haamty be 
looked upon without apprehension. 

Again the economical loss to Germany by this outgoing of pro- 
ductive labour is tremendous. It has been calculated at an annual 
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sum of £15,000,000, and for the last fifty years to amount to a 
capital sum of £700,000,000. These figures are probably pitched 
too high, but the substantial fact remains the same. 

IlI.—At the same time the vital necessity of relieving Germany 
by an annual Auswanderung is now fully recognized. The necessity 
becomes daily more urgent. In Germany the birth-rate per mille 
has advanced to 38; in Great Britain it stands at 35, giving a 
yearly increase in population for the two countries of 600,000 
and 400,000 respectively. Hence every walk of life is con- 
gested in the Empire, and in the lower strata of society the 
struggle for existence has become almost internecine. The arti- 
zans have no accumulated resources to fall back upon as in 
England, and the pressure of the agricultural class upon the soil, 
for all its thrift and economy, is fearfully severe. The struggle 
tells chiefly, of course, upon life in its weaker stages, and the 
returns of infant mortality indicate how desperate it has become, 
how shrunken is the margin between production and consumption, 
and what the terrible remedy is which Nature is constrained to 
supply. In populous tracts in the heart of the HKmpire the rate 
of infant mortality reaches 40, and even 45, per mille. In 
corresponding English districts it does not rise above 20. 

For the last twenty-five years individual thinkers have pro- 
claimed the importance of organizing German colonies to carry 
off this surplus population regularly, of preventing its absorption 
into foreign peoples, and of utilizing it for the common weal. 
For years their exhortations remained like the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. The country was engaged in consolidating its 
national existence ; a superficial glance revealed the fact that the 
more desirable spaces of the earth’s surface were filled up, and 
the official classes looked upon the proposal askance. Proud of the 
great work its industry and intelligence had already achieved, the 
Beamtenstand was confident of its ability to solve the newer 
problems by re-adjusting the relations of labour and capital, and 
by modifying the social organization. 

The task has proved more formidable than was anticipated, and 
the attitude of the Socialists has disabused the bureaucracy of its 
confidence. In opposition even to the enticing schemes of the 
Iron Chancellor they show themselves determined to insist on 
their own inadmissible scheme of social re-construction. Nor do 
they manifest more favour towards the colonial panacea ; some of 
their leaders, indeed, have denounced it in the bitterest terms, 
both as impracticable and as an ignis fatuus likely to lead the 
nation astray from the true path of salvation. On the other 
hand, the commercial classes are warm in its support, and German 
conservatism generally hopes for the effect which a Greater Ger- 
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many may possibly exercise in diverting the imagination of the 
working classes from internal Utopias. 

But the difficulties in the way of establishing transmarine agri- 
cultural colonies, and this is the central aim of German aspira- 
tions, are very great. Germany has to make up the lee-way of 
two centuries, to recover the start which England obtained while 
she was torn and exhausted by recurring war. The suitable zones 
of the world are apparently already occupied, and neither the 
acquisition of islands in the Pacific, nor placing barren coasts or 
fever-swamps in Africa under the Imperial egis, will serve her 
purpose. Popular aspirations, indeed, point to a South African 
Empire, incorporating the Transvaal and Cape Colony at our 
expense, and influential papers do not hesitate to air these aspira- 
tions. But neither these suggestions nor the more practicable 
demand for a Germany in South America have yet received the 
imprimatur of responsible politicians. 

IV.—A like necessity for making up lost lee-way dominates 
the simultaneous movement towards commercial extension. Ger- 
many entered the commercial arena long after England had 
covered the globe with the network of her shipping routes and 
her credit system. To reduce the advantage gained, and to 
bring up their own lines to a level, a subvention is to be paid out 
of the national revenues. An examination of the four subsidized 
lines originally proposed, to China, Australia, Bombay, and South 
Africa, shows that they were meant to compete directly with 
existing English routes. In the same way the projected Trans- 
marine Bank is to contend with the ubiquitous English banking 
and credit organization, of which the Germans are forced to avail 
themselves. Indeed, the Cologne Gazette has lately computed that 
by the use of English carrying ships, and by the payment of 
bank commissions, &c., Germany contributes a tax of £25,000 a 
day to the wealth of this country. 

Handicapped, however, as German commerce has been, it has 
lately made great strides over-seas, thanks to its distinguishing 
qualities of thrift and industry. German competition is felt 
severely in the Far East, and has cut down profits at Hongkong 
to a minimum. And though the bulk of the foreign trade of 
China remains with the English, the coasting trade is rapidly 
passing into German hands. In South America they have secured 
a still larger share of her trade; their agents are active in the 
Pacific ; and, besides the new territory of Luderitzland, more than 
sixty factories have recently been established along the African 
coast, from Sierra Leone to Ambriz, while German influence had 
apparently gained a temporary advantage in Zanzibar. The de- 
mand for new markets is the more urgent now in Germany 
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because the largest of her previous markets, Russia, is being 
closed against her. Not content with having sheltered themselves 
already behind an almost prohibitive tariff, the Moscow manufac- 
turers, alarmed at the success with which their German rivals have 
transferred their plant into Russian Poland, in spite of the diffi- 
culties and expense, now clamour for a Customs line to be drawn 
between the Polish provinces and inner Russia. 

The loud demand for new markets is not, however, really so 
urgent, or sustained by such pressing causes, as the cry for 
colonial settlements. It may be doubted whether Germany’s 
penurious soil possesses in itself sufficient mineral and other 
resources ever to allow her to contend with this country as the 
great manufacturer of the raw products of the world. 

It is rather England who must seek new outlets for her com- 
merce, as her old markets are exhausted or shared among new 
competitors, while the amount of human energy she supplies, and 
its more than proportionate productiveness, steadily increase, owing 
to acquired skill and improved machinery. Germany’s first need, 
on the other hand, is for habitable and agricultural colonies, where 
her surplus population may be planted, and may not be lost to her. 
There is, therefore, no immediate cause of hostile rivalry; and 
German expansion, with its orderly and commercial instinct, may 
be regarded as a valuable influence in the spread of civilization. 

V.—In discussing German movements, however, it is impos- 
sible, at the present time, to omit reckoning with the views of the 
great statesman who controls her destinies. Prince Bismarck has 
been variously represented as reluctantly putting himself at the 
head of a colonial agitation which he really deprecates, and as. 
using it merely in order to discomfit domestic opponents, or to 
make foreign Governments feel his weight abroad. No doubt 
these last two reasons have had some effect in shaping the 
Chancellor’s actual policy. But Prince Bismarck appears to have 
needed no prompting for appreciating the necessity of colonial 
expansion, and to have given it his serious reflection long before 
the present Colonization Society met at Eisenach. In the days of 
the North German Confederacy, the rising Minister lent all his 
influence to the proposals of the firm of Godeffroys Bros. for the 
annexation of the Samoa group. A scheme was drawn up, 
dividing the land among military settlers, grants of arms were 
made from the Royal Arsenals, and the Hertha the first con- 
tinental iron-clad which steamed through the Suez Canal, was 
despatched to give a vigorous support. Before the last arrange- 
ments, however, were completed, the Franco-German war inter- 


vened, with the internal consolidation and the diplomatic struggles. 
which succeeded it. 
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But Prince Bismarck had not abandoned his early ideas; he 
was waiting till the time was ripe. In 1875 he made a tentative 
effort, without success, to wring a guarantee from the Reichstag 
for a new South Sea Company. Next year he was pressed to give 
his support to a proposed railway from Pretoria to the sea. He 
refused, but in private made the following significant statement 
to the intermediate agent :— 

“The colonial question is one I have studied for years. I am 
convinced Germany cannot go on for ever without colonies, but as 
yet I fail to perceive deep traces of such a movement in the 
country.” Those deep traces have now been revealed, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether the Iron Chancellor will not be able, in 
spite of the apparently insuperable objects in his way, to give 
practical effect to the aspirations of the German nation, and to his 
- own earnest conviction. 


C. E. Dawxrs. 


THE LONDON LIVERY COMPANIES. 


Tux Royal Commission on the City of London Livery Companies 
have at last, after five years’ deliberation, published their report in 
a complete form. The Blue Books are five in number, and form 
an aggregate of 3,210 pages. They contain a vast mass of infor- 
mation—the notions of the Commissioners on Guilds in general and 
Craft Guilds in particular ; the accounts of the twelve Companies - 
the greater, and the sixty Companies the less; the reports of the 
Charity Commission concerning the charities of which the Com- 
panies are trustees; information relating to Foreign Guilds; 
viva voce evidence; divers memoranda by the Companies; and, 
above all, the recommendations of the nine Commissioners who 
signed the Report—the other three put forth a Dissent Report. 
A great deal has been said and written about these Blue Books. 
The reckless license with which absurd romances of the wealth 
and wickedness of the Companies were circulated, would, one 
might think, have been checked by the publication of precise 
information. But it has turned out quite otherwise. Writers, 
in the newspapers, have considered themselves as secure from 
detection in the midst of 3,210 pages of Blue Book, as they 
were before the subject was investigated at all, and they have 
acted accordingly. The Secretary of the Commission, writing 
in the name of Lord Derby and his colleagues, urgently called 
on Liberal editors to ‘write up” the Report. Although the ex- 
posure of this singular request led to its immediate repudiation, 
its spirit has been loyally carried out. Extraordinary efforts have 
been made to arouse public feeling against the Companies by 
writers who make vague references to the Blue Books, but 
prudently avoid tying themselves down to a particular page. 
Thus, to give one example out of many; the Report (p. 36) states 
that “about £100,000 is annually spent on entertainments.” 
The Daily News of February 2, although professing to found itself 
on the Report, announces that ‘‘ the entertainments involve pro- 
bably an expenditure of £200,000 taken from funds which belong 
to the poor of London.” The Spectator of February 7, with 
characteristic enlargement of view, informs its readers that “no 
less than £400,000 is spent in entertainments, including, as may 
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properly be included, the expenditure on the places where thos 

entertainments are given.” The moral Spectator does not add, as 
it should have done, that the interest on all the Companies 
mortgages, their rates and taxes, and the entire cost of the 
management of the whole of the Companies’ concerns, charitable 
and otherwise, in England, Ireland, and elsewhere, are also 
included in this estimate of the sum spent on entertainments! 
The Pall Mall Gazette, in its foolish, hysterical way, talks of three 
or four millions ‘“‘ spent on themselves.” But we do not propose 
to linger over these misrepresentations. Their number is legion. 
Correction would be easy, but useless. Directly one gross mis- 
statement is exposed it is quietly dropped, and a new one equally 
gross is started, and so on ad infinitum. Neither do we intend to 
enter into any account of the contents of the Blue Books. The 
newspapers have contained excellent summaries; and, for those 
who desire fuller knowledge, the Blue Books themselves are within 
reach. It is enough to state the fundamental position of the 
Report in the words of its signatories: “It appears to us obvious 
that the State has a right at any time to disestablish and dis- 
endow the Companies of London.” Adopting this as an axiom, 
but not applying it in its full rigour, the Commissioners recommend 
that the State should intervene, confiscate part of the Guild pro- 
perty, and supervise the remainder. Sir Charles Dilke’s so-called 
Corporate Property Security Bill, now before the House of Com- 
mons, is designed to give partial effect to these recommendations 
by turning all corporate property into trust property. 

Putting aside all matters of mere prejudice or subordinate 
import, the essential point which is raised by the Commission, is 
not whether the Companies spend their money well or ill, but 
whether, as a matter of right, it is theirs to spend at all. The 
question is: Has the State a right to interfere with the City 
Companies or not? Or, to put it in another way: Are the 
Companies public or private bodies, and is their property public or 
private ? 

The Companies stoutly maintain that they have the same 
right to their corporate estates that a great lord has to his land, 
or a great manufacturer to his money. They appeal to the 
Statute book which describes the Guilds as ‘‘ private bodies 
corporate,”* and they protest against the threatened interference 
with their property as spoliation and wrong. The Report, on the 
other hand, although it professes to regard as “‘ obvious” the right 
of the State to disendow the Companies, yet gives nine reasons to 
justify “the propriety of State intervention.” These nine reasons 
embrace all the arguments worthy of the name, which have 

* 19 Henry VIL, ch. 7. 
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been urged in favour of legislation. In considering them we have 
before us the whole of the case against the Companies. Whatever 
noisy politicians of the pavement may desire, the English nation 
is not in favour of confiscation ; and public opinion, provided it be 
not misled, may safely be trusted to see justice done between the 
Companies and their enemies. 

Let us glance, therefore, at these nine reasons and see whether 
they furnish a convincing, or even fairly satisfactory, pretext for 
the interference of Parliament. We shall state them in order in 
the words of the Report; but our comments on those aspects of the 
matter which have been fully dealt with elsewhere will be as brief 
as possible, in order that we may give greater attention to a point 
which has only recently acquired prominence. 


I.—** The Companies were originally a Municipal Committee of Trade 
and Manufactures.” 


The Companies were originally (as the Blue Book itself shows) 
voluntary associations for purposes of common worship and feast- 
ing, and for mutual protection; and the use of the word in this 
context is an instance of the carelessness which unfortunately 
shows itself throughout the Report. But although the Companies 
or Craft Guilds had at their start, and for long after, no power, 
municipal or otherwise, they gradually acquired an important 
position in the City; and for a few years in Edward III.’s reign 
(500 years ago) so far supplanted the ancient (and modern) system 
of municipal government, that all the City officials were chosen by 
the Companies instead of being elected by the Wards.* At about 
the same period the Companies obtained charters giving them 
powers of superintendence and control over their respective trades, 
which for a time were vigorously employed. But, as the Report 
tells us (p. 11) the Wards were reinstated in their old rights after 
a few years, and (p. 15)+ “‘by the commencement of the Tudor 
period the Companies had become to a great extent an obsolete 
institution as regards trade superintendence.” The monopolies 
and powers of search were declared illegal at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century (see p. 14). 

There is not a single shred of evidence that the Companies ever 
combined or formed themselves into a “ committee.” On the 
contrary, the records are full of accounts of quarrels and jealousies 
between different Companies, so that probability is entirely against 
such a notion. At any rate, the “‘ Municipal Committee,” if the 
expression has any historical validity, has ceased to exist for many 
centuries. 


* Stubbs’ Hist., vol.i. p. 476; Dr. Brentano’s Essay, p. cxi.; Loftie’s London, vol. i. p. 221. 
¢ Adopting Mr. Froude’s opinion. 
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On [the Companies’ ] incorporation by the Plantagenet monarchs 
they became a State Department for the superintendence of the 
trade and manufactures of London.” 

Without a careful reading of the Report and evidence it would 
be impossible to understand the meaning of this singular propo- 
sition. It is not supported by a tittle of proof, historical or other- 
wise. If we turn, however, to the evidence (p. 109) we shall find 
that Lord Coleridge (the only judicial member of the Commission), 
in examining one of the witnesses, threw out the theory that a 
corporation created by charter for a particular purpose is by the © 
fact of its creation clothed with a trust to carry out that purpose, 
which trust may properly be enforced by the Court of Chancery. 
Someone seems to have been so struck with this idea that the 
legal advisers of the Commission, Messrs. Horace Davey, Q.C., 
and Vaughan Hawkins, were desired specially to consider and 
report on the point. They reported, on the authority of Lord 
Eldon and many other distinguished judges, “ that the Court of 
Chancery has no jurisdiction to restrain alienation of corporate 
property by the members of a corporation created by charter.” 
Lord Selborne also repeated before the Commission an opinion he 
expressed some years ago in the House of Lords, to the effect that 
incorporation is no test of the public or private character of the 
body incorporated.* Lord Coleridge himself, as one of the late 
Guild of Serjeants, seems to have acted on the same view of the 
law when he joined, a few years ago, in the sale and division of 
the Guild property, notwithstanding that the Serjeants had been 
incorporated for the purpose of holding Serjeants’ Inn.t In other 
words, incorporation of a City Company no more creates a State 
Department than incorporation of a joint-stock company. The 
statement before us would appear to be a survival of a mistaken 
notion of law, utterly baseless and exploded, but still influencing 
the minds of the Commissioners. 


IlI.—** From the period of their incorporation till the year 1885 it was 
necessary to obtain the freedom of a Company in order to 
become a citizen of London, and, at the present day, municipal 
privileges are enjoyed by the members of the Companies.” 

No doubt until 1835 freedom of a Company was a kind of rough 
property qualification for the franchise, but that the condition was 
not of a very binding character is sufficiently shown by its aboli- 
tion fifty years ago, by civic authority, without the action of 
Parliament. By “the present municipal privileges ” the Commis- 
sioners refer to ‘‘ Common Hall,” to which all freemen of the City 
who are liverymen are summoned, and which has the right of sharing 


* Hansard, 3rd series, vol. ecxxxiii., p. 1256. Blue Book, vol. i. p. 189. 
+ This was done, not by charter but by private Act. 3 & 4 Will. IV., ch. cx. sec. 2. 
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in the election of the Lord Mayor, and of electing to certain other 
offices. The facts concerning the Common Hall are well known. 
On the one hand it is asserted that these facts prove the Com- 
panies to be part and parcel of the Corporation of London ; on the 
other, it is denied that they show more than a certain relation 
between cognate but distinct bodies. It is almost inevitable that 
different opinions should be formed on such a poini as this, and 
we prefer to leave the reader to arrive at his own conclusion. 


IV.—‘‘ Much of the real property acquired by the Companies during 
the pre-Reformation period was acquired for the promotion of 
religious or benevolent objects.” 


V.—* Their lands, which were confiscated at the Reformation as being 
held to superstitious uses, were suffered to be redeemed only 
upon a representation that the rents were required for the 
relief of poverty and the promotion of education.” 

These two heads seem to be connected, the point of them being 
in the second. It is absolutely untrue that the Companies were 
allowed to redeem their chantry lands on any representation as to 
the purposes for which they were required. The Companies were 
forced, much against their will, to buy back their lands, by the 
King (Edward VI.), at a very heavy price (twenty years’ purchase), 
to collect which they were only allowed seven days. They had 
to sell their own private estates at a much cheaper rate to provide 
the money. The document produced by the Commissioners as the 
** Representation” on which they rely, was prepared forty years 
after the redemption, for a totally different purpose. The re-con- 
veyance by the King to the Companies contains no trust or sugges- 
tion of a trust, and it is as certain as anything that happened 
three hundred and fifty years ago can be, that it was never 
intended to burden the lands with any trust whatever. The facts 
of the case are easily within the reach of any historical student. 
It is scarcely respectful to the compilers of the Blue Book to 
assume that they were ignorant of them. They are fully set out 
in the current number of the Quarterly Review, in an article 
headed the ‘London Livery Companies” (No. 317, pp. 63-69). 
The public are accustomed to look upon the Reports of Royal 
Commissions as absolutely reliable in matters of fact, so far as 
technical knowledge and research can make them so But if 
blunders of the magnitude of this one, which is repeated over and 
over again in different parts of the Report, and is adopted as the 
principal ground for the recommendations, were frequent, all con- 
fidence in public inquiries would be destroyed. Happily such gross 
errors are exceedingly rare. Indeed, we have never heard of an 
instance which could justly be deemed parallel. 
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VI.—“ It is not improbable that certain of the Companies’ title-deeds 
which were destroyed in the Fire would, if preserved, have 
disclosed trusts.” 


What a singular argument! The State is entitled to seize the 
Guild property, because somebody thinks it “‘ not improbable ” that 
trust deeds may have been burnt 220 years ago. There is not the 
slightest vestige of evidence that this has actually happened in one 
single case. No one pretends to be able to put his finger on any 
house or land belonging to the Companies, and to say “‘ This was 
once trust property.” Moreover, as an acute critic* has pointed 
out, the recipients of the charities were not burnt in the Fire of 
London. Would they not have been apt to raise a complaint at 
the sudden misappropriation of the funds in which they were 
interested? The suggestion.is a mere assumption, resting on no 
foundation whatever; a piece of guess-work which no one has 
verified, and which we are probably right in assuming cannot be 
verified. Its unfairness is so glaring that it is difficult to under- 
stand how it obtained a place in the Commissioners’ Report. We 
do not, however, pretend to have found an explanation for all the 
wonders of this Blue Book. It is not our business. 


VII.—* The Law of Trusts in its application to the increment of the 


Companies’ City house property appears to have promoted the 
increase of the Companies’ corporate estate at the expense of 
their trust estate.” 


The extreme difficulty of discussing technical subjects satisfac- 
torily in pages designed for non-professional readers, renders this by 
far the most critical point of the controversy. It is so exceedingly 
easy to denounce legal decisions when we know nothing of legal 
principles ; and many people find it so hard to believe that there 
is any subject in heaven or earth which does not, as a matter of 
course, lie open to their apprehension, so soon as they elect to turn 
to it, that we are not at all surprised to find this point resolutely 
and vehemently urged by the assailants of the Companies. Indeed, 
one singular result of the publication and discussion of the Blue 
Books has been that the arguments which for years past have been 
dinned into our ears by Messrs. Firth and Beal and their friends, 
seem to be laid aside in favour of a new plea founded on the sup- 
posed blunders of Lord Chancellors in construing the wills of 
charitable testators. Thus the Spectator, emulating its lady friends 
in their crusade against anatomy and the doctors, announces: “ It 
is owing to the law, or rather the lawyers, having gone wrong, that 
the Companies have gone wrong.” This modest declaration is 

* A Comment on the Majority Report. By George H. Blakesley. Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co, 

VOL. V. 18 
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appropriately followed by observations which show clearly that the 
writer has not even understood the conditions of the problem he 
attempts to criticize. 

The Companies hold a large portion of their property under 
old wills and deeds by which lands and houses were given to 
them. The donors were, with insignificant exceptions, all of them 
members of the Guilds. It is important to bear this in mind, 
because it disposes of the assumed improbability of anybody 
leaving property intentionally for the beneficial enjoyment of 
a City Company. Nothing is more certain than that in former 
days Guildsmen were very enthusiastic about their Guild, keenly 
anxious for its welfare, and willing to make sacrifices on its behalf. 
It is from testators of this sort that the Guilds derive their corpo- 
rate estates, that is, from persons who would be extremely likely to 
devote their property to the purposes to which the law, construing 
their wills, declares that they intended to apply it. 

In days when land was the chief investment, and almost the 
only one, it was much more common than now to sub-divide the 
rents of houses or lands, so that part went to one person, part to 
another, and very possibly another part toathird. This result 
was usually accomplished by leaving the property to trustees who 
might be either individuals or a corporation, with instructions to 
divide the rents according to the directions contained in the 
testator’s will. Sometimes the trustees were themselves given a 
share in the rents, sometimes not. With regard to the City Com- 
panies, they hold a large amount of property as trustees, in which 
they take no beneficial interest whatever. With this we are not 
now concerned. We have to consider the case where a testator, 
having by his will made his Company the trustee of property, gives 
part of the income of that property to, let us say, a charity, and 
part to the Company. There are two distinct methods of pro- 
ceeding, corresponding to two different intentions, either of which 
may be in the testator’s mind when he makes his will. He may 
intend to divide the profits of the property proportionally (say in 
halves or thirds) between the charity and the Company, or he 
may mean to secure to the charity a certain fixed sum annually, 
free from the danger of fluctuation, and to give the surplus (or the 
income of the property, whatever it may amount to after deducting 
the fixed sum) to the Company. 

If the former represents the testator’s intention, he may either 
say in so many words that the rents are to be divided in certain 
proportions, or he may indicate what the rents amount to at the 
date of his will, and proceed to exhaust that sum by directing so 
much to be paid in one way, and so much in another. Whichever 
form he adopts, the same result follows. He has, whether formally 
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or substantially is immaterial, signified his intention that a pro- 
portional distribution should be made, and notwithstanding that 
centuries may have elapsed, and the rents have enormously in- 
creased in value, the Court will see that the testator’s directions 
are carried out. In such a case, the charity and the Company will 
share in the good fortune which has multiplied, perhaps a hundred- 
fold, the value of their joint property. 

But now suppose the testator desires to give a certain fixed 
annual sum to the charity. He can accomplish his wish in one 
of two ways. He can leave the house or land to the Company, 
subject to a condition that the Company pay the annuity he wishes 
to bestow, so that the Company become bound to pay the annuity 
to the charity whether the rents are adequate for the purpose or 
not. Or the testator can leave the house or land to the Company 
upon trust, that out of the rents they pay the annuity, and then 
the testator may either in so many words direct the Company to 
keep for their own benefit the surplus rents after providing for the 
annuity, or he may say nothing about the surplus rents, in which 
case the law gives them to the Company. Here, in case of growth 
in the value of the property, inasmuch as a fixed sum only is given 
—and intentionally given—to the charity, and the surplus (whether 
£10 or £1,000) is given to the Company, the latter get the whole 
benefit of the increase simply because that increase, however 
considerable, is still surplus. 

This is the point on which the judges are said to have gone 
wrong. It is urged that the charity ought to share in the im- 
proved value of the property on which its annuity is charged; the 
depreciation in value of money since the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries is insisted on, and we are invited to consider what the 
testator would himself do if he were alive again. Probably, in 
most cases, when he had got over his surprise, he would turn a 
deaf ear to both charity and Company, and proceed to enjoy 
himself on the swollen profits of his old houses. But, indeed, it 
is very idle work speculating what people would do who lived in 
Henry VIII.’s time if they came to life again now. The question 
raised on this point reaches a great deal further than the City 
Companies. There is probably hardly any considerable estate in 
England, handed down for the last two or three centuries, which is 
not charged with small sums payable annually to some church or 
college, or other corporation. Such an annuity would be the same 
in amount now as it always has been; but, of course, relatively 
to the whole rental of the estate, it has become so much smaller 
as, perhaps, to be quite insignificant. Does anyone suggest that 
the owner of the estate is committing a wrong by not paying more 
than the original sum charged, or that the law is at fault because 
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it does not require him to doso? Take a more modern case. A 
man leaves his estate to his eldest son burdened with a fixed an- 
nuity to his widow. After the testator’s death coal is discovered 
under the land. The son’s income increases tenfold, but the 
widow’s remains the same, and no one sees any injustice. The 
truth is that the difficulty is only another phase of the problem of 
fixed incomes. No doubt the charity which receives 30s. a year in 
1885 is not so well off as it was in 1585, when it received 30s. 
a year likewise. But neither is the man who has £10,000 in the 
8 per cents. as well off as his grandfather, or even as his father 
who had the same fortune invested in the same way. If the 
Companies are to be held legally liable to make up to the charities 
the loss caused to them by the depreciation of money, why should 
not the State indemnify the fundholders in respect of a similar loss? 

So much for the principle of the thing. It is quite possible 
that judges may here and there have failed in the embarrassing 
task of spelling out the crabbed and often carelessly-worded wills of 
ancient testators. The rules we have endeavoured to state have 
very probably been sometimes wrongly applied. But it will 
scarcely be pretended that this has been the case in many, still 
less in the majority of instances. Are the rules themselves illo- 
gical or unfair, or absurd? Surely not. It is only because care- 
fully selected and anomalous cases are brought before the public, 
without any explanation of the principles on which they have been 
decided, that the wholesale condemnation of lawyers and judges, 
which is just now the favourite means of attacking the Companies, 
is saved from seeming as ridiculous as it really is. The writer 
of an article in the Times of February 2nd tries to give the agita- 
tion a more respectable appearance by representing Messrs. Horace 
Davey, Q.C., and Vaughan Hawkins, the legal experts consulted 
by the Commission, as sharing his views of “‘ the imperfect state of 
the law.” But the fact is the other way. They state the law, but, 
although invited to express an opinion, they abstain from a single 
word of disapproval. Sir Arthur Hobhouse in the January 
number of the Contemporary Review does certainly criticise the 
rules of construction to which we have referred, and no doubt 
considerable weight is due to the opinion of a judge of his great 
experience and learning. But his main argument is, that because 
a very slight alteration in the reading of a will would be enough to 
remove it from one of the two categories mentioned above into 
the other, therefore the difference of construction in the two cases 
is unjustifiable. Probably Sir Arthur Hobhouse has never been 
plucked in an examination, and therefore cannot, from his own 
experience, realize the magnitude of the issues involved in the loss 
or gain of a single mark. But has he never been late for a train,. 
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-and had an opportunity, as it glided out of the station before his 
very eyes, of reflecting on the difference which half a minute may 
make? It is inevitable that there should be limiting cases only 
just across the border-line on one side or the other, but their 
existence is no evidence that the border-line has been wrongly 
drawn. Every lawyer knows of dozens of instances where the 
alteration of a word, or the transposition of a phrase, would re- 
volutionize an entire document. In common conversation it is 
curious to note what important variations the change of a word, 
and even a change of tone, will produce. 

The Times, in an article already quoted, says ‘benefactors 
whose intention was to give to education or the relief of poverty 
have had their intention set aside, and have become at law 
founders of entertainments, instead of founders of schools and 
-almshouses. Every other page of Mr. Hare’s reports”? (vols. iv. 
-and vy. of Blue Books) “ illustrates this singular result.” If this 
means that the rules of construction laid down by the judges have 
been applied with the result that the Companies have not been 
compelled by law to make good to the charities the losses which 
the depreciation of money has caused, it is an extremely mis- 
leading way of stating a very common-place truth. But if the 
writer means that the Companies have, as a matter of fact, neg- 
lected the charities of which they are legal trustees, we must be 
pardoned for saying that he presumes on the improbability of 
‘Mr. Hare’s pages” being consulted by his readers. The Reports 
of the Charity Commission tell a tale very different from that 
which is insinuated in this passage. Indeed, it is here that the 
Companies’ case is strongest. Whatever their legal rights and 
duties, and we believe we have described them accurately, the 
Companies have not acted in any spirit of hard and selfish ad- 
herence to the letter of the law. They have not in one or two, 
but in hundreds of cases, supplemented the annuities legally pay- 
able to the charities to an extent far beyond any improved value 
which the most generous accountant could estimate. We do not 
wish to exaggerate, and the number of the charities is so great 
that it is unsafe to generalize; but we believe it will be found that 
wherever a charity, whether educational or eleemosynary, has been 
seen to be of any present value or to be capable of being modified 
so as to make it really useful, neither money nor trouble has been 
wanting on the part of the Companies to turn it to account in the 
best way possible. If City charities have been allowed to decay, 
it has only been in cases where they were not worth preserving. 
It should be clearly understood that the real charge against the 
‘Companies is not that they have neglected their charities, but that 
they have supported them without being legally bound to do so. 
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VIII.—“ In certain cases trusts to convert charitable bequests of 
money into land have not been converted by the Companies, and 
such neglect has been injurious to the Companies’ trust estate.” 


We may here legitimately appeal to the Commissioners them- 
selves to estimate the value of their own argument. ‘Two pages. 
earlier, dealing with the same point, they state, “‘ we are not justi- 
fied in inferring that this undesirable result has occurred in many 
instances.” Unless, therefore, we are to assume wholesale breaches 
of trust as easily as the Commissioners assume a grand conflagra- 
tion of charity deeds in the Fire of London, we are bound to 
believe that the cases of trust funds improperly retained by the 
Companies, without being invested, are few and far between. In 
any event, the remedy is surely not to seize the whole Guild pro- 
perty, in order to make good defaults admitted to be slight, but to 
hold each Company liable for its own misdoings. Ifa trustee has 
money in his hands which it is his duty to invest, and through his 
failure to invest it at the right time loss ensues to the trust estate, 
he is liable to make good that loss. It is impossible to see why the. 
Companies could not be dealt with in a similar manner, or why 
a special confiscatory Act should be considered essential to meet 
their case, although no one would dream of applying the same 
remedy to individual trustees, however shamelessly fraudulent. 


IX.— The Companies are public bodies holding realty under (a) 
licences in mortmain, (b) by virtue of a custom of the City 
of London, which has enabled them to acquire land therein, 
in excess of such licences, and are therefore trustees of their 
corporate estate for public purposes.” 


There is very little to be said about this paragraph. The Com- 
missioners, at intervals throughout the Report, refresh themselves 
by asserting once and again, ‘‘ The Companies are public bodies ” ; 
but inasmuch as the object of the discussion is to establish this 
proposition, its premature statement and repetition at different 
stages of the argument are not particularly convincing. The 
notion that the holders of a licence in mortmain must necessarily 
be trustees for public purposes, is analagous to the State Depart- 
ment idea, but possesses, if possible, even less substance than that 
eccentric theory. A licence in mortmain was granted by the Crown. 
as a privilege, usually in exchange for money. It was never in- 
tended to give the Crown a right to claim the land acquired in 
exercise of this privilege on the faith of the Royal permission. 

We have now travelled through the nine reasons in favour of 
State intervention. What does the reader think of them? Do 
they seem to him to form a satisfactory basis for a scheme, the 
avowed object of which is to take away from the Companies property. 
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they have enjoyed for three or four centuries and, in many cases, 
more? He will not fail to notice that the Commissioners have a 
robust contempt for the rights founded on long possession and pre- 
scription. The municipal functions of the Guilds in Edward III.’s 
reign and the imaginary “ representation ” of Edward VI.’s reign, 
are quite enough to fix the Companies with a public trust in this, 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Yet the Commis- 
sioners are prompt to plead lapse of time against the Companies, 
although in their favour no Statute of Limitations is allowed. 
Thus it is a matter of history, so notorious that the Report does 
not attempt to question it, that the Companies were ruined by the 
Fire of London, and, in effect, refounded and re-endowed by 
private subscriptions. What has the Report to say to this? Only 
that the Fire of London occurred “a long time ago!” No doubt 
it did ; but the Fire of London happens to be more than a hundred 
years more recent than Edward VI.’s reign, and nearly three 
hundred years more recent than Edward III.’s reign. 

We venture to think that legislation, based on this Report, will 
produce far more important results than the destruction of the 
Companies. While striking at them directly, their assailants aim 
a blow at property generally. Those who are now advancing the 
flimsy pretences we have been considering, will be the first to pro- 
claim their utter emptiness and weakness as soon as they have 
done their work of hoodwinking public opinion. Hereafter, when 
the Companies have been got rid of, the strength of their case will 
be relied on by those who are now attacking them; but the argu- 
ment will then be, ‘‘ How monstrous for—let us say the ducal 
owner of the Abbeys of Woburn, Tavistock, and Thorney—to object 
to give up the huge monastic estates squandered on his ancestors 
by the Tudors, when the principle involved has already been con- 
ceded in the far less obvious case of the City Companies.” We — 
cannot conceive a more welcome beginning to*Mr. Jesse Collings’ 
nascent agitation for “‘ restitution” than for him to be able to 
point, at its very outset, to the spoils of the Companies as a kind 
of first-fruits of the expected harvest when the Church endow- 
ments of England, Scotland, and Wales, the estates of the great 
landlords, and perhaps the property of the leading Railway Com- 
panies, have all been appropriated by the “ people.” For it would 
be idle to pretend to ignore that behind the nine reasons of the 
Commissioners is a tenth, more cogent than them all—the City 
Companies are worth £15,000,000 sterling ! 
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Hadrian’s Address to his Soul, 


To tHe Eprtors or tHe “ NationaL Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 

In your current number there is a misprint of ‘ invested” for 
“‘unvested” (second line from the bottom of my translation), which 
I shall be obliged if you will kindly alter, either by editorial note or by 
printing this. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. F. Hosson. 
Temple Ewell, Dover, 
16th March 1885. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN, 
If English is as concise and forcible as Latin, it ought to be 
possible to find five lines of English to express as much, and imply as 
much, as Hadrian’s original. I submit the result of my research :-— 


Pet sprite, this body’s life-long guest, 
Rank truant, comrade winsomest, 

To what strange places goest thou, 
Pale, cold, nude, lonely exile now ? 
Without thy mate thou canst not jest. 


In which “life-long” is intended to make up for the absence of the 
change of tense, “‘ lonely” to express the cause of the pity implied in 
the diminutives of the fourth line in the Latin, and “ exile ” to render 
the “‘ ab” in “ abibis.” 
R. W. 
21, Warwick Square, 8.W., 
13th March 1885. 
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To tHe Eprrors or tae Nationa Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 
With all deference to my esteemed friend, Lord Carnarvon, 
-and the other distinguished men who have lately essayed in your pages 
to translate the lines of Hadrian, I venture to think a closer approach 
might be made to the original, even if it must be conceded that the 
musical sigh of its diminutives remains untransferable. I submit an 


attempt, and am 
Yours faithfully, 


Epwin ArnoLp. 


Soul of me! floating and flitting, and fond ! 
Thou and this body were house-mates together ; 
Wilt thou be gone now, and whither ? 

Pallid, and naked, and cold ; 
Not to laugh, nor be glad, as of old. 


Epwin ARNOLD. 
February 27, 1885. 


The Bengal Tenancy Bill. 


To tae Epirors or THe NationaL Review.” 
‘GENTLEMEN, 

Though you have inserted papers in the National Review written 
in a contrary sense, I ask, as a Conservative, for a short space to show 
the paramount necessity for the Bengal Tenancy Bill now passed 
into law. The report of a recent meeting of the Indian Constitutional 
Association, convened to discuss and oppose its provisions, as well 
as divers questions put in both Houses of Parliament, require that 
certain facts should be broadly stated. 

In the first place, the Draft Act was the just and inevitable outcome 
of an investigation of the most searching and comprehensive kind. Dis- 
putes between Zamindars and Ryots or landlords and tenants, regarding 
deficiency or excess of rents, regarding exactions, extra cesses and other 
agrarian questions, and incidentally, the cultivation of indigo, and 
similar topics, had engaged the attention of Viceroys and Lieutenant- 
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Governors of Bengal for twelve or thirteen years. Interference was 
considered, attempted, or recommended by Sir George Campbell and Sir 
Richard Temple, by Lord Lytton and Lord Ripon. The Famine Com- 
mission made several pertinent recommendations for the settlement of 
what has always been more or less a matter of controversy. It was 
taken up by the members of what is known as the Behar Commission. 
It has been thoroughly sifted from every point of view by the larger 
Bengal Rent Commission appointed by Sir Ashley Eden. No less than 
three Bills have been drafted to put the Bengal Land Laws on a satis- 
factory basis. The last draft was fully discussed in the Legislative 
Council of the Viceroy just a year ago, at which the tone and arguments. 
used by the various speakers would have done credit to any assembly in 
the world. The whole subject was then again referred to Commissioners, 
Collectors, and Judges in the Lower Provinces, and every amendment or 
suggestion has by them been criticised with a knowledge of principle, a 
mastery of detail, and an earnest desire to do justice to all classes, such 
as could not have been exceeded by the statesmen who framed the Great 
Settlement of 1793, or by the able men who, sixty years afterwards, 
under the direction of Lord Canning, tried to redeem the pledges of 
Lord Cornwallis, and passed Act X. of 1859, which has been till 
lately the Ryot’s Charter. During the last two or three years we have- 
had pamphlets on both sides of the question; meetings of Zamindars. 
all over the country ; speeches in the Town Hall of Calcutta; petitions 
and protests in numbers ; while the correspondence between the Govern- 
ment of Bengal, the Government of India, and more than one Secretary 
of State, has been full and exhaustive, and singularly characteristic of 
English administrators when the real interests and not the sentimental 
grievances of Hindus and Mahommedans are at stake. The materials 
for some judgment on this vast and intricate question are literally over- 
whelming. A recent Government Gazette added about seven hundred 
pages of print to the former accumulation of controversial matter. No 
one who has read it carefully, as I have done, ought to argue that there 
was any more need for reference to district officials, or any pretext for 
delay. 

Nor must it be imagined, as an eminent speaker at a late meeting 
seems to have done, that the Indian Government is about to introduce 
the Irish Land Act into Bengal. On the contrary, it is the old, familiar, 
well-known Indian legislation which was applied to Ireland. The 
*« judicial rent ” to be fixed by a legal tribunal has been known in Bengal 
and Behar for nearly a century. Rents all over the Province, till recently, 
were settled by custom, and not by contract. The Ryot got from the 
Zamindar a sort of title or recognition, or induction to his holding, but 
not a lease, as we understand that term. But if a Zamindar wished to 
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enhance or vary the rent of any tenant or class of tenants, or to measure 
the holding, or to compel a recusant to come to terms and engage for 
payment, he has had no option, since 1798 to the present hour, but 
to resort to the Civil Court. Evictions, till recent times, were not 
common, though exactions, oppression, and the imposition of extra 
cesses on every conceivable pretext were notorious. Every District 
Officer, every planter holding landed interests, knows these facts well, 
and it is not necessary to dilate on a position which could be proved by 
the evidence of a thousand witnesses and the documents and records of 
five hundred courts of law. 

It is quite true that a somewhat new state of things has been brought 
about within the last few years, owing to the clearance of waste and 
jungle lands, the dessication of swamps, the enormous increase of the 
rural population during a cycle of peace and prosperity, the exports of 
valuable agricultural produce, the agency of railways, the rise of wages,’ 
and other social and economic causes. But all this ought not to alter 
the fundamental common law of the country in regard to occupancy, 
tenant right, and sale, the general understanding as to enhancement of 
rents, manorial privileges and their limits, and other conditions recog- 
nised by, springing out of, and inseparably bound up with, the Great 
Settlement of Lord Cornwallis. 

But, it has been said, admitting the necessity for fresh legislation and. 
the exhaustive character of past inquiry, the Bill has been changed and 
hurried through the Council at the last moment, without full publicity 
and discussion of vexed clauses, or only in order to facilitate what is 
called ‘‘ the annual exodus to the hills.” Now, what are the dates and 
facts? The reports of the district officers and other picked public 
servants were reviewed by the Bengal Government in an exhaustive com- 
munication dated last September. A Select Committee went carefully 
over the whole field of controversy, and presented its report to the 
Legislative Council on the 18th of February last, adding significantly 
the words, ‘‘ We do not think that the measure has been so altered as to. 
require republication, and we recommend that it be passed as now 
amended.” Several dissents are appended to this Report by members. 
who, from different points of view, think the result inequitable or un- 
favourable to the Zamindar on the one hand, and the Ryot on the other. 
But, considering that this Report, with its appendages, has been pub- 
lished in the English Gazette, and been discussed in all the local papers ; 
that the Zamindars and their partisans understand the English language, 
and talk, debate, and write in it ; that most of the amendments adopted 
by the Select Committee are on the side of privilege, wealth, and posi- 
tion; that the able and experienced Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
expressly dissents from the said Report on the ground that it gives no. 
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sufficient protection to the occupancy Ryot, who may still be subject 
to indefinite enhancement of rent; considering, further, that every 
principle and almost every detail has been before the landlord, and 
the commercial and agricultural interests for months and years, 
and that each clause and section was sure of a full discussion in the 
Council, and that they have, as we learn by telegram, been so dis- 
cussed : I do not think it fair to charge Lord Dufferin and his advisers 
and counsellors with anything like precipitancy or disregard of rights. 
His Legislative Council consists of the members of the Executive Coun- 
cil, civil, legal, and military, and in addition we have the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, experienced civilians versed in the land tenures of 
almost every part of India, and independent representatives of the mer- 
cantile and landed interests. Further agitation if protracted outside the 
Council Chamber, would only lead to a chronic war of interests, to a 
separation of classes, and would be fatal to all improvement, as well as 
to the peace and prosperity of a splendid province with a population of 
more than sixty millions. It is idle in India to discuss questionable 
schemes of local self-government, or to try to facilitate the employment 
of educated natives in higher and confidential positions, when the vital 
questions of occupancy, tenant rights, rents, and their realisation or 
enhancement, which form the basis of all order in any Indian province, 
are still undetermined, and when no one knows what he is to ask 
for or on what he may rely. 

It is not possible to say exactly in what shape the law has left the 
Council till we get full details of the late debates. But itis quite certain 
that the Select Committee, whether in deference to the protests .of the 
Zamindars, as representing wealth and position in peace and security 
and order in revolt or anarchy, which they did in 1857, or not, have aban- 
doned several points on which the partizans of the Ryot had laid the 
very greatest stress. In fact, a looker-on might be justified in saying that 
the Zamindar had got or kept everything he wanted. The Select Com- 
mittee have certainly tried to define and secure the “settled” or occu- 
pancy ryot. Considering that this class numbers about 70 per cent. of 
the agricultural tenantry in Bengal, and that to it is due mainly the 
spread of cultivation, the conversion of swamps into rice-fields, and of 
rice-fields into gardens now allotted to sugar-cane, jute, and the higher 
kinds of produce, this is no more than equity and right. This tenant- 
right has also been shown by an overwhelming preponderance of opinion 
to be saleable all over Bengal proper and, to a certain degree, in Behar. 
It is constantly purchased by the Zamindar himself within his own 
estate, or for purposes of intimidation or reprisal on the estate of a 
rival. The transfer has been everywhere acknowledged by decisions of 
Courts and by sales in execution. The Select Committee shrink from 
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recognizing this free sale and transfer by legal declaration. The omis- 
sion, of course, leaves things as they are, and is in the Zamindars’ 
favour. The limits proposed for the Zamindar’s legal power of enhance- 
ment are very moderate, and none but the most grasping or high- 
handed ought to object. A proposal that when rent has once been fixed 
by judicial decree, no new suit for further enhancement shall be brought 
for fifteen years, is really no more than sheer justice to the tenant. 
That a tenant dragged through three Courts for enhanced rent in 
1885, should again be liable to the same harassing litigation in 1890 or 
even in 1895, would be intolerable. Some other provisions regarding 
the rule of proportion for the enhanced rate, the acceptance of price 
lists in a Gazette as presumptive but not conclusive evidence, and the 
dates on which instalments of rents are to be paid, seem, on the whole, 
unobjectionable. The right to distrain crops for rents on the part of 
the Zamindar, under certain safeguards, is still retained. His demesne 
lands, or what are locally known as khamar or nij-jote, are left at his 
own disposal, and may be surveyed and recorded. The original draft 
contemplated a very unnecessary encroachment on this portion of an 
estate. A very foolish chapter about the right to make improvements 
or to demand compensation for them has been somewhat improved. It 
was really quite unnecessary. The common law and the mutual under- 
standing of landlord and tenant on this particular subject, were well known 
and sufficient. Freedom of contract in the case of reclamation of waste 
lands or the temporary leases of gardens, has been recognized. And the 
Committee have, I think, done well in refusing to convert non-occupancy 
into occupancy tenants, or to root to the soil a class of tenants devoid 
of energy and capital, which should be left to seek other fields of labour, 
and to be guided by the laws of demand and supply. Altogether, in this 
protracted controversy the Zamindar and his advocates have good cause 
to be thankful and to rest. 

The average English landlord and the intelligent member of Parlia- 
ment may, no doubt, after recent discussions, be quite familiar with the 
law of entail and the Settled Land Act, with Irish cottiers and with 
Scotch hypothee, with rundale and conacre, squatters and crofters. I 
venture to express a doubt whether they are quite competent to express. 
an opinion about the precise scope of the Cornwallis Settlement ; or about. 
Putni tenures and parganah rates, pottas and kabuliats, utbandi and guzashta 
holdings, and all the other Oriental terms which bristle in the writings. 
of controversialists, and are not, perhaps, to be expressed by ary one 
English equivalent. Many years ago, the late Mr. Holt Mackenzie, 
than whom no one was more experienced, was asked by M. Victor 
Jacquemont to ‘‘ spare him half an hour to explain clearly the various 
land laws of India.” ‘I, Monsieur Jacquemont,” was the reply, “ have 
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been studying them for a quarter of a century, and am not quite sure 
that I understand them yet.” 

Lord Dufferin had really no option whatever but to take up and carry 
to some certain issue a quarrel which did not originate with any act of 
Lord Ripon, and that ex-Viceroy himself, in his deliverances on the 
‘subject, 


Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. 


I have the honour to be 
Your obedient Servant, 
Water Scorr Seron-Karr. 


67, Lowndes Square, 
March 1885. 


Representation of Minorities. 


To rae Eprrors or tHe Nationat Review.” 
"GENTLEMEN, 

Some time ago I published a letter on the representation of 
minorities. The object of that letter was to invite attention to a plan 
for this purpose, which I had proposed in 2 pamphlet published in 1881. 
I now venture to address this letter to you on the same subject. 

The subject has acquired increased importance, now that a great 
augmentation is about to be made in the numbers of the electoral 
bodies. There is a question connected with this augmentation which 
seems to me to be of paramount importance, but which has not been 
even mentioned in the various debates which have taken place. It is 
this. How is the Queen’s Government to be carried on ? 

It has been hitherto carried on successfully, because there have 
always been in the House of Commons a certain number of members 
who have had the necessary qualifications as statesmen. 

There must always be at least one hundred members of different 
parties, whose continued presence in the House is absolutely indispensa- 
ble; and, as very few men have the necessary qualifications until they 
have undergone a considerable apprenticeship, there ought to be at 
least a hundred more members, equally varying in political opinions, 
who are gradually acquiring knowledge and experience: and all these 
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members, taken as a body, ought to be elected and re-elected, so as to 
be always exercising, or else learning, the duties of statesmanship. So 
far as the Ministerial proposals have been hitherto propounded, I cannot 
see that there is any part of them, through which men of these classes 
are at all certain to be continuously elected. 

In their absence from the House can we hope that there will be a 
succession of statesmen, or that the Queen’s Government will be suc- 
cessfully carried on? In old times the re-election of such men was 
secured by the working of the small boroughs. What certainty can 
there be of their election hereafter, when every body of electors is 
enormous in numbers ? 

Another objection to the Ministerial proposals is that, when the 
number of electors in each constituency has been increased, there is 
sure to be in every constituency an increased number of electors who 
have no representatives. The country will be full of unrepresented 
minorities. 

Since the General Election of 1880 there have been some nine 
hundred thousand electors who have had no representatives. This is a 
glaring defect in our system ; a very just ground of discontent and com- 
plaint. If the electors are now to be five millions, instead of three 
millions, in number, there will no doubt be a corresponding increase in 
the number of unrepresented minorities. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson used the following expression in a recent Parlia- 
mentary debate: ‘‘ Our Constitution is representative ; and Parliamen- 
tary institutions, if they mean anything, mean representation.” Yet 
the fact is, that many persons mistake enfranchisement for representa- 
tion. No one has even suggested the question, How many of those who 
are enfranchised will be sure of having representatives ? 

The proposal which I now renew is this. Let every constituency be 
so large that several members may be returned for it at a General 
Election. Let every elector have one vote, and one vote only, in respect 
of his franchise in the constituency. The objection formerly raised to 
this plan was that electors would never give up one of their votes, and 
be contented with a single vote. I thought the objection groundless. 
After reading the Ministerial proposal of single seats, I venture to sup- 
pose that this objection requires no discussion. I must, at the same 
time, observe that the objections, which have been raised against single 
seats, have no bearing upon single votes. 

For instance, it is said that distinguished men would not be so likely 
to obtain a seat for a fraction, as for the entirety, of a constituency ; that 
a Canning, or a Huskisson, or a Sandon would not be so likely to 
obtain a seat for a ward of Liverpool, as a candidate of strong local 
interest : nay, more, that candidates of high distinction would scarcely 
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covet such a seat; that Liverpool must of necessity be contented with 
members of secondary importance and influence. This objection is 
quite inapplicable to single votes. 

As an example of the manner in which a system of single votes will 
work, take the City of London. There are four seats for the City. 
Probably there would be two candidates for each seat. Every elector 
would give his one vote for the candidate whom he would prefer. Four 
of the candidates are likely to be superior to the other four in the 
opinion of their respective parties. In all probability almost every 
elector would give his single vote to one of the four best candidates, 
and then there would be no unrepresented minority, or one so small as 
to be quite insignificant. Precisely similar events would occur in 
respect of the proposed six members for Liverpool or of the seven 
members for Manchester. . 

It is further objected to my plan that the favourite candidate of each 
party will absorb all the votes of his party, so that many votes will 
practically be lost. In large constituencies there are such varieties of 
interests, that the evil would not, I believe, be very likely to arise. 
But the conclusive answer I take to be this. The Corrupt Practices 
Act has so much crippled electioneering agency, that contested elections 
must hereafter be conducted almost entirely by Associations. Volunteer 
canvassers have little time at command. Each of them can canvass 
only a small number of the electors. They must therefore be numerous. 
In practice they will form an Association, and will be under careful 
regulation. Such an association will know how many adherents they 
have, and will obtain such a distribution of votes, as will secure at the 
poll a number of members corresponding with the number of their 
entire party. 

I quite admit that these associations are calculated to do a great deal 
of mischief. They will before the day of election in a great degree 
impair the freedom of the elector, and after the election will endeavour 
to control the member whom they have elected. ButI fear that they 
must be created in every constituency, because the candidate will be 
prevented by the Corrupt Practices Act from employing as many agents 
as the number of electors renders necessary. They will not be created 
merely because the electors have only one vote. They will exist 
whether the elector has one vote or more. They exist already in many 
constituencies, although candidates, until the passing of the Corrupt 
Practices Act, were at liberty to employ numerous agents. It may, 
however, be observed that a distinguished man, such as may represent 
the whole of Liverpool, will be more capable of resisting control 
and of asserting his independence than the man who will represent a 
ward. 
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In offering this plan for consideration I have never had any idea of 
finding fault with the excellent suggestions made by my friend Mr. 
Hare. But there are persons who object to his suggestions. I offer a 
plan free from their objections. I would not have it supposed, that the 
representation of minorities, which I believe to be indispensable for the 
promotion of good statesmanship in the House of Commons, cannot be 
secured except by the adoption of Mr. Hare’s proposal. 


Tam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Freperick CaLvert. 
88, Upper Grosvenor Street, 
24th Jan. 1885. 


Chivalry, Marriage, and Religion. 


To tHe Epitrors or tHe “NationaL ReEvIEw.”’ 


GENTLEMEN, 


I regret that the hope expressed in my paper, ‘‘ Chivalry, Mar- 
riage, and Religion,” which appeared in the New Year Number of your 
Review, that in an age of boasted progress and philanthropy we might 
be justified in expecting a moral rally among the manhood of the nation— 
securing as this would such results as the practical acknowledgment of the 
right of the poor to the inviolable sanctity of their homes; a recognition 
of the value of the souls of lost women; a diminution in the amount of 
betrayed innocence, illegitimacy, child murder, and suicide ; a decrease 
in the length of the list of wife-beatings, divorce, and separation—should 
have given umbrage to the author of the Reply to my sketch of a phase 
of sociology. 

How the misapprehension arose that a chapter on contemporary 
national morals was an unfriendly criticism on that charmed circle of 
the British population called ‘ Society,” the ethics of which, by the way, 
would bear favourable comparison with those of their near and distant 
neighbours, I am at a loss to imagine. For the poor unhappy creatures 
spoken of as cowering in overflowing Refuges, and those ‘“‘ women in 
every walk of life” who silently die of grief, or seek divorce, are the 
tragic witnesses against men of all grades. The manners of most 
gentlemen are very good, and for their morals they are comparatively 
blameless. But they were not more prominent in my thoughts—nor 
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have others assumed that they were—than the sons of toil, who are 
also interesting units of our population. 

The Reply effervesces with asperity and rancour. In so far as it 
gives a parodied description of the feasts and frolics of those who are 
blessed by gold and Fortune, it reminds.one of Thackeray's books. But 
it is utterly devoid of the chivalrous devotion to women with which the 
great master’s genius overflowed, from the jocular tribute beginning 
‘* Our British matrons are virtuous, but, by Jove, they know it!” im the 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, to the panegyric on womanhood which runs 
through the tremendous impeachment of men of past and present ages 
in Esmond, in which Thackeray, in every variety of vigorous language, 
repeats that husbands ‘ hate their wives.” I have already said in 
“‘ Chivalry, Marriage, and Religion” that, in my humble opinion, most 
men were gladly loyal to their wives. But I am sure that when joy is 
absent in marriage its absence is attributable to incompatibility of 
morals, which generates misunderstanding. 

Seeing that the author of the Reply considers that the vapidity and ob- 
tuseness of English girls makes them undesirable wives for men, and that 
he volunteers some uncalled-for admissions as to men’s ethics, I am at a 
loss to understand, once the misapprehension was cleared away, what it 
is that angers him either as regards the ambition of ‘“ Belgravian 
mothers,” as he delights to calls them, or the matter of my paper, 
“Chivalry, Marriage, and Religion.” Without treating the question 
psychologically, a hundred people have said the same thing as I have. 
George Eliot, half a century ago, wrote that Englishwomen, finding 
themselves married to careless husbands, have while on earth no hope 
but Heaven. Max O’Rell, writing the other day, says that Englishwomen 
are devoted wives and deserted mothers. Bulwer, as a young man, 
dilates on the misery and joylessness of British homes. To Thackeray’s 
indictment I have already alluded. He says over and over again, 
too bitterly for quotation, that moral dissimilarity is the cause of men’s 
inability to love their wives. Had all these people entered into a deep- 
laid plot against men? Some of them did not flourish in the same age. 
And, if they had, what motive had they for misrepresentation? We 
can only judge of the people of the past by their standards which 
reflected and coloured public opinion. That chivalry means “ but 
devotion to an idea” is a vague and niggardly definition of the word. 
Say, rather, devotion to a galaxy of ideas and practices, to the noblest 
possible plan of life, to everything which, both from the divine and 
esthetic point of view, exalts human nature, sanctifies passion, poetises 
the humblest lot, and beautifies inscrutable destiny. 

Chivalry means knighthood, of which there existed countless orders, 
established with the view of strengthening, fortifying, ennobling men of 
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every degree, the ruling principle being that finest doctrine of Roman 
Catholicism, that humanity when God-helped is all but divine, that 
nature can and must be dominated by the human forces of mind, body, 
and soul; that virtue, if supernatural, is by no means superhuman. 
Knights rich and poor, gentle and simple, volunteered adhesion to the 
guiding principles of chivalry. The first oath administered to them 
during a religious ceremony, after they had made the sign of the 
cross, was to revere God and women; the second to combat temptation 
with prayer, to see no man wronged, to let no day pass without its 
generous deed, to be loyal to their king, to be in constant communion 
with heaven, to live worthy of eternity, and in the fullest because 
noblest enjoyment of life. In comparison to the asceticism and self- 
surrender of monk, nun, and priest, this was no hardship in the 
centuries of self-command and chivalry. 

Pondering on the “cultured apostasy” of the nineteenth century, I 
found its source in a fatal error of judgment committed by the 
successors of the great men of the Reformation. In their blind hatred 
of Roman Catholicism, they declared that there was no one point of 
resemblance between it and the faith of the apostles of Protestantism. 
The fruitful doctrine—which Christ while on earth preached hourly—of 
the Romanists they laughed to scorn, discrediting it as ‘‘ independent 
salvation by works.” While they were preaching automatic belief in the 
Trinity, the doctrine of a paralysing predestination, the futility of 
worthy life, hopelessly miserable sinnerdom, the presumption of reliance 
on good deeds, mistaught England was drifting on to Solfidianism, to 
Atheism, and to the moral ruin which she has almost reached. 

This relieves the Church, the Law, public opinion, the parents and 
guardians of many generations, of the responsibility that would other- 
wise be their overwhelming burthen. It lessens their blame that the 
recognized field of ethics in an enlightened country should be unpleasant 
walking—by some moral rebels called forbidden ground—that pernicious 
ultra-conventionality should be set up as a spectre wherewith to scare 
the earnest-minded from any attempt to improve the principles and 
acts of daily life, the sunshine of which is intercepted by vice; that 
men should avail themselves of a self-granted privilege of what they call 
‘“‘venial sin,” involving, as it admittedly does, ‘the deadly sin” of 
injuring the souls of others; and, lastly, that decorum should be looked 
upon as a capital substitute for virtue. 

If might is right, then there is no room for hope for the handful of 
knights of honour who are working at Cambridge and Oxford, in the 
Church, in the army, in every profession and trade, for the few who, 
ready to brave sneers, are seeking to further the promulgation of 
morality, and teach Christendom the honour and chastity which ought 
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to be the inseparable accompaniment of its religion. These chivalrous 
men, however, are literally but one in a thousand. 

Mothers, or the great majority of them, are, though unconnected 
with such societies, in perfect accord with their enthusiasm. They can 
influence the youth of the whole nation. The nobility of chaste nature 
compels them. The way may seem rough. But the strong hand of 
the most love-worthy of all friends Duty will guide women up life’s 
grandest steeps. Their trust will be rewarded if their sons and their 
gon’s sons cease to stoop to say— 


Evil be thou my good. 


A Woman. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


All communications to be addressed to the Editors of Tae Nationat Review, 
care of Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place, London. §S.W. 

Correspondents are requested to write their name and address on their 
Manuscripts. Postage-stamps must be sent at the same time if they wish their 
MS. to be returned in case of rejection. 
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